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PBEEACE. 


The  idea  of  connecting  the  Papers  of  which  this 
volume  is  chiefly  composed,  by  means  of  a  Family 
Narrative,  was  an  after-thought,  chiefly  arising  from 
my  desire  to  preserve  a  Memorial  of  the  Eelatives 
of  whom  it  makes  mention.  In  its  execution  I  have 
been  guided  only  by  Truth  and  Simplicity,  aware 
that  in  doing  so  I  should  best  accomplish  the  wishes  of 
those  relatives  to  whom  every  species  of  exaggeration 
was  distasteful,  and  more  especially  that  of  their  own 
merits. 

C.  H. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

GEEAT     PLACE. 

Fix  the  foundation  fast,  and  let  the  roof 

G-row  old  with  time,  but  yet  keep  weather-proof. 

Herrick. 

The  town  of  Leskarot  in  Cornwall  is  so  ancient  that 
its  very  antiquities  became  dust  centuries  ago.  Kichard 
Carew,  whose  account  of  it  was  written  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  describes  it  as  '  decayed.'  Its  declension 
appears  to  have  proceeded  uninterruptedly  from  the 
era  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  occasionally,  we  may 
presume,  visited  his  '  Castle  of  Leskarot.'  No  vestige 
of  this  royal  fortress  now  exists ;  but  the  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  same  locality,  as  the  grammar  school, 
itself  a  very  ancient  foundation,  which  occupies  a 
portion  of  its  site,  is  known  as  the  '  Castle  School.' 
A  venerable  barber  of  the  place — a  kind  of  Cornish 
'  owlenspiegel,'  except  that,  instead  of  haunting  others, 
he  was  himself  haunted  by  visions  of  departed  fashions 
— attributed  the  decay  of  Leskarot  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  want  of  respect  for  his  mystery  manifested  by 
the  modern  inhabitants.  c  Ah,  sir,'  he  sorrowfully  ex- 
claimed to  an  apparently  sympathising  listener,  '  you 
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should  have  known  the  town  when  the  "  Castle  "  boys 
wore  wigs  ! '  Droll  little  figures  they  must  have  looked 
in  their  miniature  4  Eamillies  ; '  1  and  the  wigs,  curled 
and  powdered  as  this  the  only  witness  of  their  obsolete 
glories  loved  to  describe  them,  were  often,  no  doubt, 
in  the  way  of  the  wearers,  at  least,  if  they  at  all  re- 
sembled the  '  Castle '  boys  of  fifty  years  ago,  who, 
priding  themselves  greatly  on  that  designation,  were  as 
pugnacious  in  maintaining  the  superiority  which  they 
asserted  it  conferred  on  its  possessors  over  the  '  Town ' 
boys  as  the  hero  of  Crecy  himself  could  have  desired. 
Many  were  the  desperate  affrays,  usually  terminating 
triumphantly  for  the  '  Castle '  faction,  which  took 
place  on  this  argument.  Two  pious  and  learned  clergy- 
men, father  and  son,  succeeded  each  other  as  masters 
of  the  Castle  School  at  the  period  referred  to.  Their 
well-merited  reputation  caused  the  'heirs  apparent' 
of  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  West  of  England 
to  be  numbered  amongst  their  scholars ;  but,  in  spite 
of  its  being  encircled  by  this  halo  of  erudition,  Les- 
karot  remained  as  dull  as  ever.  The  streets,  of  width 
sufficient  to  form  suitable  approaches  to  the  Castle  in 
its  days  of  strength  and  splendour,  are  ludicrously  out 
of  proportion  to  the  houses  on  either  side,  and  so 
empty  of  passengers  that,  as  one  of  the  medical  faculty 
whose  evil  genius  had  induced  him  to  settle  in  a  place 
of  which  the  inhabitants — the  old  ladies  especially — 
appeared  to  be  the  genuine  descendants  of  Hilpa  and 
Zilpa,  of  antediluvian  memory,  was  once  heard  to  ob- 
serve, 'You  might  at  any  time  fire  a  musket  up  or 
down  those  "silent  highways"  without  the   slightest 

1  The  wigs  were  thus  denominated  in  compliment  to  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Eamillies,  in  Brabant,  in  1706. 
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hope  of  hitting  anyone.'  The  only  building  at  all  in 
conformity  with  the  breadth  of  these  avenues,  was  the 
house  somewhat  ostentatiously  called  '  Great  Place;' 
it  occupied  a  central  position  in  one  of  them,  where  it 
stood,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  very  representation 
in  stone  and  lime  of  the  old  Cromwellian  General  who 
caused  it  to  be  erected  for  his  own  habitation. 

At  the  present  time  people  who  incline  to  dabble 
in  mortar  generally  call  in  the  aid  of  architects,  and 
work  after  plans  which  possess  so  many  features  in 
common  that  we  can  deduce  but  few  conclusions  from 
their  edifices  as  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  erected.     I  do  not  think  this  was 
the  case  formerly ;  then  it  was  with  the  habitation  as 
with  the  inhabitant — individual  character  and  feeling 
were  strongly  displayed  in  both.     Of  this  the  house  in 
question  was  a  remarkable  instance.     It  was  enclosed 
in  front  by  a  low  wall,  within  which  was  a  court  paved 
with   immense   slabs   of  granite,   called  in    Cornwall, 
moorstone.    The  approach  to  the  front  door  was  formed 
by  a  flight  of  eight  or  ten  steps,  each  as  many  feet  in 
breadth,  and  hewn  out  of  a  single  block,  with  a  balus- 
trade on  either  side,  ornamented  with  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  material ;  these  pillars  were  surmounted  by 
balls  about  the  size  of  those  fired  by  the  Turks  at 
Navarino,  and  of  which  specimens  may  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  Belgravia.1    The  rear  of  Great  Place,  like 
the  front,  was  accommodated  with  a  granite-paved  court, 
with  the  addition  of  two  huge  cisterns  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  rain-water  ;  the  enormous  blocks  of  which  these 
were  formed  must  have  been  excavated  on  the  moor  of 

1  Two  of  these  unwieldy  missiles  "being  placed  as  ornaments  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  residences  in  that  courtly  quarter. 
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Caradon,  from  whence  they  were  brought,  as  even  after 
that  process,  their  weight  was  so  great  as  to  render 
it  a  marvel  how  they  were  brought  to  Great  Place,  and 
raised  to  the  platform  of  masonry  ascended  by  several 
steps  on  which  they  finally  rested.  .  Altogether  the 
exterior  of  this  abode  assimilated  more  with  our  ideas 
of  Memphis  or  Nineveh  than  with  anything  in  modern 
architecture.  The  walls  were  so  thick  that  one  of  the 
outer  doors  of  the  mansion  was  secured  by  the  primi- 
tive contrivance  of  an  immense  wooden  bar  sliding 
into  a  cavity,  which  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  its  re- 
ception in  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  door-way ; 
when  it  was  required  to  be  withdrawn,  it  was  pushed 
back  into  the  corresponding  opening  on  the  opposite 
side.  So  deep  were  those  mural  chasms,  that  a  little 
daughter  of  the  family  in  after  days  dropping  her 
silver  thimble  into  one  of  them,  found  to  her  infinite 
trouble  that  it  was  irrecoverable.  Of  course  neither 
shrub  nor  flower  could  spring  out  of  the  granite,  and 
the  garden,  though  spacious,  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  house,  afforded  no  relief  to  its  gloomy  aspect :  the 
interior  was  in  corresponding  taste.  Story  was  reared 
above  story  to  a  considerable  height;  the  series  ter- 
minating in  a  turret  chamber,  covered  by  a  pointed 
roof,  and  commanding  from  its  windows — formed  of 
diminutive  panes  of  glass — an  extensive  prospect  over 
the  heads  of  the  inferior  tenements  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, on  which  it  seemed  to  look  down  with  a  kind  of 
grim,  protective  air. 

The  staircases  were  of  a  width  unknown  in  modern 
domestic  buildings,  while  the  stairs  were  themselves  so 
low  that  no  fatigue  was  consequent  on  ascending  them. 
So  numerous   were   the   rooms   to   which   they   gave 
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access,  that  many  of  them  were  rarely  unlocked,  even  at 
a  time  when  a  very  large  family,  collateral  descendants 
from  the  founder  of  the  building,  inhabited  it.  These 
sealed  chambers,  of  course,  were  haunted,  but,  what 
was  much  more  objectionable,  the  spectres,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  apartments 
thus  in  a  manner  made  over  to  them,  rambled  all  over 
the  house.  So  at  least  said  the  servants,  and  the 
children  fully  believed  their  report.  If  the  General's 
own  dormitory  had  been  selected  as  the  peculiar  scene 
of  these  spiritual  visitations,  it  would  have  been  a 
most  appropriate  one.  It  was  an  isolated  room,  built 
over  an  entrance,  which  was  closed  by  ponderous 
folding-doors,  and  was  approached  by  a  separate  stair- 
case. It  communicated  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a 
door,  which  could  only  be  fastened  or  unfastened  on 
the  GeneraVs  side,  with  a  chapel,  which  he  had  built 
and  endowed,  that  the  Grospel  might  be  preached 
under  his  own  roof  in  a  manner  according  with  his 
Calvinistic  interpretation  of  its  holy  doctrines. 

A  gallery  runs  round  this  6  meeting-house,'  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  unornamented  language  of  the  sect  who 
frequent  it,  which  opens  at  the  further  end  with  two 
or  three  apartments.  In  one  of  these,  according  to  his 
own  particular  direction,  the  armour  of  this  zealous 
and  warlike  Puritan  is  still  carefully  preserved.  It 
was  sufficiently  singular  that  one  dwelling  should  con- 
tain mementoes  of  both  King  and  Commonwealth,  but 
so  it  was.  In  one  of  the  disused  rooms  was  a  relic 
that  would  have  delighted  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden, 
being  no  other  than  the  chair  on  which  'His  most 
sacred  Majesty,'  Charles  the  First,  sat,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visiting  Leskarot  at  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
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The  '  crowning  mercies,'  as  Cromwell  called  them,  of 
Marston  Moor  and  Worcester,  were  not  '  vouchsafed ' 
till  a  much  later  period.  Great  Place  was  not  then  in 
existence,  as  the  parliamentary  officers  had  not  had 
leisure,  or  probably  money,  to  build  themselves  houses. 
That  in  which  Charles  was  a  guest  at  the  time  alluded 
to  still  remains  in  good  preservation,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  an  inscription  stating  the  circumstance. 
The  '  King's  chair,'  or,  as  it  would  have  been  styled  at 
Tillietudlem,  the  '  throne,'  emigrated  from  it  on  the 
occasion  of  a  sale  of  furniture ;  but,  like  too  many 
other  emigrations,  it  was  a  change  for  the  worse,  it 
having  been  ruthlessly  consigned  to  the  moth  and 
dust. 

Leskarot  being  one  of  the  strongholds  of  super- 
stition, the  inhabitants  would  have  considered  it  as 
little  more  than  an  event  naturally  to  have  been  anti- 
cipated if  General  Johnstone  had  returned  from  his 
resting-place  to  visit  his  chapel,  and  his  armour  therein 
deposited  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  the  nightly  disturb- 
ances endured  by  the  dwellers  in  Great  Place  were 
almost  unanimously  attributed  by  them  to  a  '  spirit '  of 
quite  'another  sort,' — the  ghost,  namely,  of  a  most 
avaricious  old  lawyer  who  succeeded  to  the  property  of 
the  Puritan  soldier,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  more  unpleasant  character  of  the  two.  Among 
other  anecdotes  of  his  penurious  disposition,  it  is  re- 
lated that  when  a  client  chanced  to  consult  him  at' 
night,  he  invariably  'put  out  the  light,'  observing 
that  they  'could  talk  quite  as  well  without  it.' 
However,  the  responses  of  the  oracle,  though  thus 
darkly  delivered,  were  worth  attending  to,  as  he  was 
eminent  in  his  profession.     Exercising  it  diligently, 
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and  storing  up  the  proceeds,  he  became  very  wealthy, 
and  went  on  adding  field  to  field,  without  at  the  same 
time  increasing  in  any  manner  his  household  charges, 
for  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child ;  till  at  length,  when 
his  years  had  outnumbered  those  generally  allotted  to 
man,  the  summons  came,  and  the  departing  miser  gave 
in  his  final  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  riches  he 
had  devoted  his  life  to  amassing,  by  assuring  the  re- 
latives whom  he  had  summoned  to  witness  his  will, 
that  all  the  possessions  which  it  enumerated  '  were  of 
less  worth  in  his  eyes  at  that  solemn  hour  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance.'  Very  unpopular  in  his  lifetime, 
the  departed  lawyer  became  even  more  so  after  his 
decease ;  testimony  was  born  by  a  variety  of  witnesses 
of  his  haunting  the  premises  most  perseveringly.  One 
particular  mode  of  annoyance  adopted  by  this  per- 
turbed spirit  was  that  of  'playing  on  the  violin  under 
the  beds  of  the  family.  This  very  undesirable  species 
of  serenade  was  the  more  startling,  inasmuch  as  the 
learned  defunct  was  never,  during  his  earthly  exist- 
ence, supposed  to  have  possessed  any  skill  on  that 
musical  instrument,  or  indeed  any  other.  When  all 
the  female  domestics  had  been  in  succession  nearly 
frightened  out  of  their  senses,  it  began  to  be  dimly 
conjectured  that  those  preternatural  sounds  were  some- 
how or  other  connected  with  a  gang  of  smugglers,  who 
had  found  the  extensive  cellars  under  Grreat  Place  a 
very  commodious  harbour  for  their  contraband  wares 
during  the  life  of  the  old  lawyer,  whose  habits  never 
led  to  the  occupation  of  the  wine-bins  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  and  who  were  now  unwilling  to  give  up  pos- 
session ;  but  this  was  deemed  in  general  to  be  an  un- 
orthodox exposition  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Trehawkey 
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remained   in   undisturbed   enjoyment   of  his   ghostly 
honours. 

Had  there  been,  in  truth,  any  evil  spirits  abiding 
under  that  roof,  they  must  have  fled  or  changed  their 
nature  in  the  abode  of  persons  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
and  so  good  as  were  the  next  possessors  of  Great  Place. 
More  than  eighty  years  have  passed  since  then,  but 
they  are  still  spoken  of  with  affection  in  Leskarot. 
For  the  first  time  domestic  love  and  peace  lighted  up 
the  old  chambers  with  the  sunshine  of  the  heart,  which 
was  never  dimmed  for  thirty  years,  even  by  a  passing 
cloud.  Grief,  a  never-failing  visitant  in  the  abodes  of 
man,  came  there,  for  many  a  fair  young  blossom  was 
carried  from  that  hearth  to  the  cold  churchyard ; 
anxiety  came,  for  five  noble  sons,  devoted  to  the  service 
of  their  country,  had  successively  departed  from  that 
home,  and  their  career  was  marked  alike  by  danger 
and  by  honour ;  but  never  once,  in  all  that  lengthened 
period,  did  discord  or  unkindness  add  bitterness  to  the 
trials  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  being,  and, 
therefore,  happiness  predominated  in  that  household. 
Many  a  time  the  slumbers  of  the  parents  were  joyfully 
broken  in  the  night  by  voices  sounding  in  their  ears, 
which,  when  they  lay  down  to  rest,  they  thought  were 
far  away  at  sea,  or  perhaps  had  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  never  hearing  more.  Then  the  few  hurried  days 
allowed  by  public  duty  to  the  yearnings  of  the  heart, 
how  precious  they  were  !■ — felicity  enough  to  brighten 
years  of  common  existence  was  concentrated  in  these 
hours.  The  painter  must  mingle  the  lights  of  heaven 
with  the  shadows  of  earth  that  would  faithfully  depict 
that  family  at  such  a  season ;  not  otherwise  could  be 
expressed    the   countenance   of    the   father — his    fine 
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features  animated  by  that  generous  self-devoting  feel- 
ing by  which  he  was  characterised  through  life,  and 
which  made  it  as  truly  said  of  him  as  of  Bishop 
Heber,  that  'self  did  not  appear  in  his  case  to  be 
mortified,  to  be  denied,  but  to  be  forgotten.  On  the 
lovely  face  of  the  mother,  rendered  doubly  interesting 
by  that  shade  on  its  brightness  which  warns  all  those 
her  beloved,  who  surround  her,  that  their  fond  caresses 
will  not  have  power  to  detain  her  long  below ;  and  that 
even  the  endearing  clasp  of  the  youngest  of  her  trea- 
sures, '  a  little  one,'  for  whose  sake  chiefly  she  wishes  a 
lengthened  existence  here,  is  becoming  gently  unloosed 
from  her  heart-strings.  But  noiv,  while  listening  to 
the  recitals  of  their  gallant  sons,  love,  hope,  and  un- 
sinful  pride  absorb  all  other  feelings.  And  much  there 
was  to  tell  of  peril  and  adventure.  The  eldest  boy, 
whose  chosen  '  home  was  on  the  deep,'  when  little  more 
than  seventeen  had  already  served  in  three  general 
actions,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  havoc  and  conflagra- 
tion which  he  witnessed  at  the  last  of  these  terrible 
encounters,  his  auditors  listened  in  the  words  of  Camp- 
bell's beautiful  lyric  on  the  same  battle,  in  'silence 
deep  as  death  ! '  The  brother  next  in  age  might  almost 
have  been  said  to  have  been  a  sailor  from  his  cradle ; 
when  but  eleven  years  old  he  sailed  to  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  and  from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
such  brief  intervals  as  have  been  here  described,  had 
never,  as  he  himself  used  to  express  it,  '  anything  but 
a  plank  between  him  and  death.' 

All  the  brothers  were  alike  gifted  with  that  noble 
nature  which  combines  courage  of  the  highest  order 
with  gentleness  and  the  most  kindly  feelings  ;  and  all, 
alas!  fell  in  the  very  spring-time  of  their  lives — not 
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unknown  or  unhonoured — for  swords  (borne  but  for  a 
brief  space)  were  voted  to  the  wounded,  and  monu- 
ments were  erected  to  the  dead  by  their  companions  in 
battle,  while  their  encomium  was  spoken  in  Parliament 
by  a  hero,  whose  testimony  forms  a  tribute  to  their 
memory  as  enduring  as  that  of  marble.  Grod  in  his 
goodness  spared  the  mother  the  mingled  agony  of 
pride  and  sorrow  which  accompanies  such  losses.  She 
lived  but  to  learn  that  her  eldest  son  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  ;  that  intelligence  was  as  '  an  arrow  gently  let  into 
her  heart,'  and  it  fulfilled  its  mission  of  mercy ! 

Why  should  we  dwell  on  the  grief  of  the  survivors  ? 
It  was  such  as  is  felt  only  when  a  firm  mind  contends 
for  the  mastery  with  a  tender  heart — terrible  is  that 
struggle — it  bows  down  the  strong  man  to  the  earth  : 
it  did  so  at  length  in  this  instance  ;  yet  the  stately 
tree  endured  many  a  stroke  from  the  axe  ere  it  was 
levelled  with  the  ground.  Of  this  family  there  is  still 
one  survivor — the  writer  of  these  pages,  who  calls  her- 
self Neota.  If  from  this  point  they  are  continued  in 
the  first  person  it  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but 
simply  because  it  seems  to  be  a  more  direct  and  natural 
mode  of  expressing  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SILENT   FRIENDS   OF   MY   CHILDHOOD. 

The  legacies  of  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

Quotation  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Memory  has  ever  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  faculties  with  which  our  souls  have  been 
endowed  by  the  Creator.  By  its  exertion  we  overcome 
time,  and  even  death.  Like  other  gifts  it  is  variously 
dispensed,  and  much  of  its  efficiency  depends  on  early 
and  judicious  culture.  The  first  prayer  taught  me  by 
the  tender  and  pious  mother — whom  I  have  now  sur- 
vived for  more  than  half  a  century — though  never  seen 
in  print  or  heard  from  other  lips  than  hers,  is  still 
perfectly  remembered,  together  with  numerous  little 
incidents  and  traits  of  character,  each  of  which  had 
doubtless  an  influence  on  the  mind  she  was  desirous  to 
instruct.  Other  impressions  have  succeeded  these  early 
ones,  but  without  effacing  them  ;  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  palimpsest  writing,  which  obscures  but  does 
not  destroy  the  original  manuscript. 

The  love  of  books  which  has  accompanied  me  through 
life  was  certainly  implanted  by  her.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  a  time  when  I  was  unable  to  read  well ;  and 
when  the  rapid  advances  of  consumption — that  insi- 
dious and  unconquerable  enemy  to  human  life  —  no 
longer  permitted  her  to  leave  her  bed,  I  sat  beside  it, 
and  perused  aloud  those  I  was  most  delighted  with. 
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6  Paul  and  Virginia,'  and  '  The  Economy  of  Human 
Life,'  were  especial  favourites,  and  they  still  retain  the 
place  which  they  thus  early  occupied  in  my  regard. 
St.  Pierre  informs  us  that,  previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  beautiful  tale,  he  tested  its  effect  by  reading  it 
to  two  persons  of  the  most  opposite  tastes  and  habits 
of  life,  who  both,  however,  united  in  offering  the  same 
tribute  of  tears  to  the  misfortunes  which  it  relates  with 
such  exquisite  pathos  and  simplicity ;  the  feelings  of 
admiration  and  sympathy  which  it  inspires  appear, 
indeed,  to  be  universal.  Lamartine  has  recorded  an 
illustration  of  this  fact,  and  furnished  the  outlines  for 
an  enchanting  picture  in  those  pages  of  his  eloquent 
6  Eecollections,'  which  describe  his  reading  <  Paul  and 
Virginia  '  aloud  in  the  cottage  of  the  Neapolitan 
fisherman  ;  the  reader  and  the  audience  were  precisely 
such  as  St.  Pierre  himself  would  have  chosen.  Another 
instance  may  be  found  in  the  fascination  it  possessed 
for  a  child  only  six  years  of  age.  In  the  small  volume 
so  dear  to  me,  and  of  which  a  duplicate  copy  published 
in  1799  now  occupies  a  niche  in  my  bookcase,  are  six 
engravings  by  Eichter  ;  could  the  artist  have  been  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  German  whose  illustrations  of 
Schiller's  '  Lay  of  the  Bell '  and  other  lyric  poems  have 
excited  such  general  admiration  ?  If  so,  talent  must 
have  proved  itself  hereditary  in  that  family.  The 
engravings  in  question  are  very  good:  five  of  them 
are  from  the  designs  of  French  artists ;  the  sixth — a 
vignette — is  drawn  as  well  as  engraved  by  Richter. 
Since  their  appearance  painters  and  engravers  have 
combined  their  efforts  to  embellish  a  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  the  6  Idyl  of  the  Tropics,'  in  which  not  only  are 
the  various  localities  of  the  story  truthfully  represented, 
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but  every  tree  and  flower  introduced  has  been  faith- 
fully delineated  from  nature,  to  which  art  has  rarely 
rendered  a  more  graceful  or  appropriate  tribute. 

I  expect  I  shall  find  comparatively  but  scanty  sym- 
pathy with  my  childish  devotion  to  6  The  Economy  of 
Human  Life.'  The  very  imposing  letter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  by  which 
it  is  prefaced,  and  which  I  read  in  those  early  days 
without  harbouring  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  perfect 
authenticity,  has  become  obsolete ;  but  the  quaint 
morality,  and  affected  orientalisms  of  the  work  are 
reproduced  so  exactly  in  Tupper's  'Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy,' that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dodsley's 
once  popular  manual  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  it  the 
parent  of  the  modern  publication. 

Far  more  distinguished  as  a  compiler  than  as  an 
author,  his  famous  6  Collection  of  Old  Plays '  associates 
the  name  of  Dodsley  with  a  mine  of  dramatic  poetry, 
in  which  gems  of  the  purest  and  brightest  kind  are 
embedded  in  masses  of  rubbish ;  every  year  enhances 
the  value  of  the  treasures  which  his  taste  and  industry 
have  rescued  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were 
apparently  hastening,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  anticipate 
that,  by  a  reciprocity  of  good  offices,  his  own  produc- 
tions, including  my  favourite  the  '  Economy,'  will  en- 
joy an  existence  contemporary  with  that  of  the  poetical 
writers  who  are  indebted  to  his  labours  for  their 
resuscitation. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  those  books 
was,  as  it  were,  burnt  in  by  their  connection  with  my 
first  deep  suffering.  My  dear  mother  died  !  I  was 
unable  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  me,  but  I  felt  it  with  an  acuteness  only 
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possible  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  too  young  to 
reason,  and  of  creatures  to  whom  reason  has  not  been 
vouchsafed.  In  those  cases  grief  has  none  of  the  con- 
solations drawn  from  the  fountains  which  are  mercifully 
unsealed  for  our  relief  as  the  years  and  trials  of  life 
become  augmented.  A  few  days  before  this  event,  I 
had  been  removed  from  the  house  on  which  the  shadow 
of  death  was  about  to  fall ;  on  my  return  to  it,  my  first 
enquiry  was  for  my  mother.  No  one  told  me  that  she 
was  dead,  but  I  knew  it  instinctively,  and  in  the  height 
of  my  childish  sorrow  I  made  a  determination  within 
myself  never  to  laugh  again ;  but  kind  and  loving  com- 
forters were  found,  who  did  their  best  to  soothe  and 
console  me,  nor  did  they  labour  in  vain.  Of  my  own 
accord  also  I  had  recourse  to  all  the  books  within  my 
reach,  and  formed  mental  alliances  w*hich  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  have  been  able  to  dissolve. 

The  books,  like  the  building  of  Great  Place,  bore 
testimony  to  the  ruling  passions  of  their  original  pro- 
prietors. i  Barclay's  Apology,'  '  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation,'  and  a  theological  treatise  by  Dr.  Calamy, 
were  assuredly  works  selected  by  the  founder  of  the 
mansion  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  relaxation  to  his  mind 
to  dwell  on  the  pages  which  only  filled  mine  with  a 
kind  of  despair.  Mr.  Trehawkey,  the  old  barrister 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  made  a  col- 
lection of  such  authors  as  befitted  his  tastes  and  pro- 
fessional requirements ;  these  being  chiefly  in  the  dead 
languages,  had  been  honourably  entombed  in  book- 
cases, within  an  apartment  which  formed  a  sort  of 
family  museum,  in  which  all  kinds  of  unused  and 
unusable  articles  were  deposited.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  were  three  cradles,  preserved,  I  suppose,  as  a 
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memorial  of  the  '  sweet  sleep '  which  the  thirteen 
children  of  the  family  had. in  succession  enjoyed  within 
those  wicker  repositories,  wherein  the  boys  were  rocked 
in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  '  the  billows  of  the 
deep '  would  render  them  the  same  service,  while  to 
their  sister  was  foreshadowed  that  mental  vibration 
between  hope  and  fear  which  ceases  not  until  the  final 
rest  has  been  attained ;  happy  are  those  who  await  its 
coming  in  a  childlike  spirit !  Everything  connected 
with  the  room  in  which  the  books  and  cradles  rested 
in  quiet  companionship,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  to  which  it  had  been  appropriated.  The  only 
mode  of  access  was  by  means  of  a  staircase  and  passage, 
both  profoundly  dark,  and  which  must  have  surprised 
those  who  explored  them  for  the  first  time  by  proving, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  poet  Gray  in  his 
investigations  of  a  similar  nature,  that  they  lead  to 
something.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  the  door 
was  unlocked,  I  generally  contrived  to  be  one  of  the 
party  in  aid  of  whose  researches  the  window-shutters 
were  partially  opened,  and  the  accumulated  dust  of 
years  disturbed  from  its  repose,  only  to  settle  down 
with  double  density  when  the  '  humans,'  as  the  late 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  oddly  calls  her  fellow-creatures, 
had  withdrawn  themselves.  Piles  of  books,  equal  to 
myself  in  height,  encumbered  the  floor,  in  addition  to 
those  on  the  shelves.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
volumes  were  bound  in  parchment,  and  lettered  '  (rent's 
Mag.,' — a  mysterious  title,  which  puzzled  me  exceed- 
ingly, and  of  which  the  explanation  when  it  arrived 
was  no  less  a  source  of  vexation.  Mr.  Trehawkey  had, 
it  seems,  patronised  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  from 
its  commencement,  and  possessed  a  perfect  set,  I  sup- 
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pose,  to  the  time  of  his  own  death.  These  books  were 
much  valued  by  my  father.,  but,  unfortunately,  were 
parted  with  by  mistake  when  we  removed  from  Les- 
karot.  One  volume  only  escaped  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer  ;  it  was  the  seventh,  containing  the  numbers 
for  the  year  1737.  A  fragment  of  it  is  still  in  my  pos- 
session, and  is  in  many  respects  so  curious  and  inter- 
esting that  a  glance  at  it  always  renews  my  regret  for 
the  loss  of  its  brethren.  The  eight  pages  of  which  it 
consists  are  chiefly  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  ill- 
ness, death,  and  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
Greorge  the  Second.  Several  minute  particulars  are 
related  not  likely  to  find  a  place  in  general  history, 
but  which  tend  to  heighten  the  character  of  that  Prin- 
cess in  the  estimation  of  the  reader.  To  the  historical 
details  of  the  event  are  added  several  tributes  to  her 
memory,  both  in  verse  and  prose  :  the  former  are  of  the 
most  mediocre  quality,  and  one  only  of  the  latter  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  same  category ;  this  is  an 
extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Polinitz, 
who  wrote  from  personal  observation.  He  describes 
the  Queen  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished, 
as  well  as  most  beautiful,  princesses  in  Europe,  and  re- 
lates that  in  early  youth  she  refused  the  hand  and 
crown  of  Charles  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  on  account 
of  her  firm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  she  married  the  electoral  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  afterwards  King  Greorge  the  Second  of 
England.  Baron  de  Polinitz  was  at  Hanover  when  the 
Electoral  family  received  the  first  intelligence  of  their 
accession  to  what  he  justly  calls  '  one  of  the  chief 
thrones  in  the  world.'  '  Their  reception  of  the  tidings,' 
he  adds,  '  was  marked  by  a  moderation  which  proved 
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them  worthy  of  their  fortune  ;  and  the  Princess  in  par- 
ticular demonstrated  the  equanimity  of  her  mind  by 
her  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion.' 

I  can  imagine  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  have  read 
the  records  thus  preserved  in  the  antiquated  pages  of 
'  Sylvanus  Urban.'    He  has  given  us  the  spirit  of  them, 
admirably  reinvested  with  the  attributes  of  life,   in 
the  'Heart  of  Midlothian,'  where,  in  describing  her 
interview  with  Jeanie  Deans,  full  justice  is  rendered 
to  Queen  Caroline,  who  seems  to  become  reanimated 
before  us,  with  all  her  great  qualities  and  slight  im- 
perfections of  character.     On  a  comparison  of  dates,  it 
appears  that  she  survived  the  violent  outburst  of  popu- 
lar vengeance  known  as  the  Porteous  Eiot,  which  so 
greatly  excited  her  resentment,  and  which  in  the  story 
is  so  skilfully  connected  with  the  heroic  exertions  of 
the  principal   character,   little   more   than  one  year. 
Two  other  items  which  still  possess  some  vitality  occur 
in  my  fragment.     One  of  these,  dated  from  Dublin, 
gives  notice  of  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  'the  Eev.  Dr.  Swift,  D.S.P.D.,'  in  which  he 
prays  '  that  he  may  be  excepted  in  the  Mortmain  Bill 
now  depending  in  Parliament,  having  made  his  will 
many  years  since,  whereby  he  hath  bequeathed  all  his 
fortune  to  charitable  uses  for  the  good  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  if  he  be  not  indulged  in  his  request,  he  must  be 
obliged  to  send  his  fortune  abroad  for  the  like  uses.' 
This  petition  must  have  been  granted,  as  we  know  that 
the  money  left  by  the  witty  and  cynical  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  who  survived  the  date  it  bears  for  eight  years, 
was  devoted  after  his  death  to  the  purpose  he  desired : 
as  he  said  himself : — 
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He  left  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad, 
To  show  by  one  satiric  touch 
~No  nation  needed  it  so  much. 

If  he  had  not  been  excepted  in  the  Mortmain  Act 
his  poetry  would  have  lost  its  point,  and  the  nation  his 
property.  His  determination  thus  to  appropriate  it  had 
been  of  long  standing,  and  proves  that  he  entertained 
a  profound  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  caused  by 
mental  aberration,  and  probably  a  secret  consciousness 
of  his  own  liability  to  become  its  victim.  The  agony 
of  such  an  anticipation  to  a  man  of  such  a  brilliant 
understanding  combined  with  such  a  haughty  temper 
as  that  of  Swift  must  have  been  inconceivably  terrible. 

The  patriotism  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1737,  forms  the  subject  of  the  remaining 
paragraph,  which  possesses  the  twofold  merit  of  making 
us  acquainted  with  the  benevolence  of  the  civic  dig- 
nitary, and  with  some  curious  particulars  of  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period.  It  states  that  on  the  first  day  of 
his  mayoralty  his  lordship  appeared  in  '  a  fine  lace 
turnover  and  rufiies,  the  manufacture  of  Bath,  it  being 
his  desire  to  encourage  British  skill  and  industry.' 

Though  the  venerable  collection  of  books  once  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Trehawkey  did  not  contain  any  that 
were  intelligible  to  me,  there  were  others  within  my 
reach  of  a  totally  different  description.  A  great  many 
of  these  belonged  to  my  eldest  brother,  then,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Verdun.  A 
small  room  had  been  appropriated  to  him  when  quite  a 
boy  as  a  study,  and  in  a  closet  adjoining  several  com- 
paratively modern  works  were  arranged  in  perfect 
order,  no  doubt  by  the  hands  of  the  mother  whose  days 
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were  shortened  by  her  sorrow  for  his  captivity.     Some 
of  these  were  historical,  but  there  were  also  many  of 
the  tales  and  romances  popular  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
'  Komance  of  the  Forest '  and  the  'Mysteries  of  Udolpho,' 
by  Mrs.  KadclifTe,  whose  name  is  certain  to  be  held  in 
honour  as  long  as  English  literature  exists.     A  single 
line  in  the  '  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold '  has  achieved 
a  result  which  her  own  writings,  admirable  as  they  are, 
would  probably  not  have  secured.    Associated  by  Byron 
with  Shakspeare,  Schiller,   and  Otway  in  the  glory  of 
making  those  impressions  on  his  mind  which  he  has  re- 
corded in  nineteen  stanzas  of  unequalled  beauty,  she 
receives  a  rich  recompense  for  the  delight  her  descrip- 
tions of  Venice  had  given  him  in  his  boyhood.     The 
impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  her  writings  at  that 
time  may  be  told  in  very  few  words.     The  'Mysteries' 
terrified  me  not  a  little ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  used  to 
think  I  should  have  liked  to  be  Emily.    A  fine  edition 
of  Addison's  works  was  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  ;  I 
was  never  weary  of  reading  '  The  Vision  of  Mirza,'  the 
correspondence  of  '  Shallum  and  Helpa,'  or  the  '  Spec- 
tator's '  account  of  his  visit  to  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley. 
Equally   delightful    were    the    translations — brief  as 
beautiful — of  Oriental  fiction  with  which  the  pen  of 
6  Clio  '  has  enriched  the  pages  of  the  '  Spectator  '  and 
'  Guardian.'   The  glowing  ideas  of  the  Eastern  writers, 
expressed  in  the  pure  and  lucid  language  employed  by 
Addison,  resemble  gems  sparkling  with  inherent  lustre 
plainly  set  in  solid  gold.     The  story  of  Phaeton  from 
Ovid,  in  the  poetical  division  of  these  volumes,  capti- 
vated my  imagination  entirely,  and  caused  me  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  mythology, 
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chiefly  through  the  medium  of  a  small  volume  ambi- 
tiously entitled  '  The  Aits  and  Sciences,'  which  might 
be  considered  as  the  avant-eourier  of  that  abominable 
olla  podrida,  '  Magnall's  Questions,'  which  I  believe 
still  continues  to  haunt  abodes  supposed  to  be  devoted 
to  educational  pursuits.  '  The  Arts  and  Sciences '  was 
adorned  by  representations  of  the  dwellers  on  Olympus, 
very  little  more  flattering  to  those  divinities  than  those 
which  ornament  the  '  Comic  History  of  Borne.'  How- 
ever, I  was  much  devoted  to  their  contemplation,  and 
my  studies  in  this  direction  procured  for  me  a  severe 
rebuke  from  an  old  lady  to  whom  I  volunteered  an 
account  of  Jupiter,  in  return  for  which,  instead  of 
being  grateful,  she  told  me  I  was  '  a  wicked  little 
creature.'  But,  above  all,  even  above  Addison  and 
4  The  Arts  and  Sciences,'  my  regard  was  given  to  a 
thick  folio,  Hawksworth's  edition  of  'Cook's  Voyages 
round  the  World,'  supplemented  by  those  of  Wallis, 
Carteret,  and  other  early  circumnavigators.  A  great 
number  of  engravings  added  infinitely  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  work  :  how  perfectly  I  remember  them 
still !  The  '  Man  of  Mangeea,'  of  supernatural  ugli- 
ness, with  the  carving-knife  given  him  as  a  souvenir 
by  one  of  his  European  visitors  gracefully  inserted  in 
the  lobe  of  his  right  ear !  Captain  Cook's  draughtsman 
must  certainly  have  possessed  great  talent  as  a  carica- 
turist. The  '  Warrior  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,'  whose 
headdress,  helmet-shaped  and  adorned  with  feathers,  is 
really  a  very  becoming  one,  and  whose  military  cloak 
is  en  suite ;  and  the  companion-portrait  of  the  fair 
islander  by  his  side,  with  her  hair  decorated  with  a 
wreath  formed  of  small  shells  or  flowers,  and  a  similar 
ornament  around  her  neck — these  two  last-named  por- 
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traits  formed  very  favourite  objects  of  contemplation, 
but  yielded  in  interest  to  the  picture  in  which  Oberea, 
Chief  Lady  of  Otaheite — as  the  name  now  decapitated 
used  to  be  written — is  represented,  accompanied  by  her 
attendants,  performing  a  graceful  dance  for  the  diver- 
sion of  her  European  guest,  Captain  Wallis,  of  the 
British  Navy,  who  is  seated,  apparently  enjoying  much 
at  his  ease  the  exertions  of  the  royal  party  on  his 
behalf.  By  his  side  are  several  of  his  officers  and  sea- 
men, clad  in  uniforms  which  must  have  astonished  the 
natives.  The  scenery  which  surrounds  the  figures  in 
this  picture,  and  in  others  descriptive  of  incidents 
which  occurred  during  the  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
Pacific,  is  at  once  so  beautiful,  and  so  entirely  different 
from  anything  in  the  Old  World,  that  we  are  half  dis- 
posed to  think  the  voyagers  who  observed  the  transit 
of  the  planet  Venus  from  the  point  in  Otaheite  to 
which  they  gave  its  name,  must  by  some  means  have 
obtained  a  peep  into  its  interior,  and  given  us  its 
results.  Cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  throw  their 
shadows  across  the  roofs  of  slight  yet  elegant  habita- 
tions of  a  simple  and  beautiful  order  of  architecture, 
especially  suited  to  the  climate  and  the  habits  of  the 
islanders,  but  of  which,  from  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  materials  employed,  and  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean modes  of  building,  no  traces  will  probably  remain 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  years.  So  that  if  the 
descendants  of  Otoo  and  Oberea,  enlightened  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth, 
should  desire  to  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  habitations 
in  which  their  ancestors  lived,  or  of  the  gloomy  morais 
in  which  their  bodies  were  deposited  after  death,  they 
will  most  likely  be  referred  to  the  engravings  made  at 
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the  period  when  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands  were 
first  discovered  by  English  enterprise  for  the  means  of 
doing  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  natural  productions 
with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  enriched 
those  favoured  islands  may  be  protected  and  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  inhabitants,  and  may  not  share  in 
the  doom  of  extinction  which  seems  to  be  impending 
over  at  least  one  entire  species  of  noble  and  beautiful 
animals  in  Australia.  One  of  the  pictures  in  my 
favourite  book  represented  a  creature  very  unlike  any 
that  had  been  previously  seen  in  England,  Its  head 
resembled  that  of  a  young  fawn,  and  it  stood  erect  on 
its  hind  legs,  which  seemed  to  be  of  disproportionate 
length ;  a  timid  and  watchful  expression  conveyed  a 
correct  idea  of  its  nature  and  disposition.  This  was  the 
veritable  likeness  of  the  first  kangaroo  beheld  by 
Europeans.  I  think  it  was  Sir  Joseph  Banks  who  had 
the  honour  of  making  the  discovery.  The  native  name, 
which,  happily,  it  has  been  permitted  to  retain,  was  not 
known  until  some  time  afterwards ;  the  inscription 
underneath  it  in  the  print  stating  that  it  is  'a  singular 
animal,  seen  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.' 

It  is  painful  to  read  the  accounts  recently  published 
relating  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  these  inoffensive 
creatures,  which  is  perpetrated  by  the  settlers  in  those 
parts  of  Australia  in  which  they  abound.  The  slaughter 
seems  to  be  by  wholesale,  many  kangaroos  being  sacri- 
ficed to  make  one  tureen  of  soup.  It  will  be  very  sad 
if  the  race  should  be  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
dodo,  and  only  be  known  to  future  zoologists  by  means 
of  a  print  or  a  few  fragments  of  bone.  The  summer 
twilight  and  the  long  winter  evenings,  during  a  period 
of  five  years,  alike  found  me  continually  dwelling  on 
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the  scenes  depicted  ;  and  the  adventures  related  in 
this  chronicle  of  naval  discoveries,  the  ideas  thus 
originated,  sank  deep  into  my  mind  and  have  never 
been  obliterated.  There  was  one  scene  in  particular 
which  continued  to  haunt  my  imagination  long  after 
the  period  I  have  named.  I  by  no  means  desired  to 
dispel  the  vision,  and  yet  I  could  not  forbear  from 
making  an  utterance  in  regard  to  it,  which,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  would  be  sure  to  have  that 
effect ;  but  in  this  instance  there  has  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  :  the  scene  remains  as  distinctly  clear 
in  my  recollection  as  ever,  and  the  volume  in  which  it 
occurs  is  still  dear  to  me  as  one  of  the  silent  friends  of 
my  childhood. 

A  VIEW  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  TANNA. 

Sea  wanderers  we,  our  '  wave- worn'  bark 

O'er  many  a  league  of  ocean  pass'd, 
And  many  a  spot  'twas  ours  to  mark 

Where  ne'er  before  was  anchor  cast. 
Some  creeks  and  bays  our  boats  explored, 

Our  steps  were  first  on  many  a  strand, 
By  which  our  lonely  vessel  moor'd, 

Rode  the  sole  work  of  human  hand ; 
Ours  were  the  only  footsteps  seen 
By  long  lagoon  and  deep  ravine  ! 

At  other  times  the  light  canoe 

Issued  from  thickly  shaded  nooks, 
While  its  wild  occupants  would  view 

With  timid,  and  yet  curious,  looks 
Our  hardy  seamen,  whose  bold  eyes 

Show'd  as  much  wonder  but  no  fear, 
As  they  stood  gazing  with  surprise 

On  the  war-club,  or  long  light  spear, 
Which  well  its  bearer  knew  to  dart, 
With  aim  unerring,  at  the  heart. 
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Paddling  with  skill  his  little  proa, 

Laden  with  fruit,  the  islander 
Bearing  aloft  the  plaintain  bough, 

His  flag  of  truce,  would  oft  appear. 
Such  milder  groups  'twas  ours  to  meet 

'Mid  scenes  so  beautiful  and  lone, 
That  even  their  memory  is  sweet 

And  cherish'd  in  our  distant  home  ; 
And  one  fair  spot  above  the  rest 
Seem'd  mark'd  by  Heaven  to  be  blest. 

It  was  an  island  in  the  far  South  Sea  ; 
The  bread-fruit  and  the  feathery  cocoa-tree 
Hang  their  light  foliage  o'er  the  sparkling  wave, 
Whose  surf  leaps  playfully  its  shores  to  lave, 
Flinging  its  white  foam  o'er  the  coral  shoal, 
While  skies  all  brightness  canopy  the  whole. 

And  close  beside  the  ocean  Nature's  hand 
Hath  wove  a  bower  of  trees,  which  circling  stand, 
So  thick  that  on  their  glossy  leaves  the  dew 
Hangs  in  the  freshness  half  the  long  day  through  ; 
The  long  unclouded  day,  for  summer's  smile 
Is  given  unceasingly  to  that  fair  isle. 

Beneath  the  shade,  in  careless  posture  lay 
An  island  chief,  whose  dark  eye  seem'd  to  stray 
At  times  across  the  ocean's  bounding  foam, 
But  to  return  with  fonder  glances  home, 
And  rest  with  looks  of  tenderness  and  pride 
On  a  young  maiden  seated  by  his  side. 

The  graceful  Pau  wrapt  its  folds  around 

Her  slender  form,  her  brow  with  flowers  was  bound ; 

And  there  she  sat  so  beautiful,  so  still — 

Can  that  young  bosom  e'er  have  felt  a  chill  ? 

Yes,  mark  the  braid  of  black  and  glossy  hair, 

Affectionate  remembrance  bids  her  wear. 
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And  that  sweet  feeling  makes  her  ever  seek 

The  or  a  roa  in  a  spirit  meek ; 

That  found,  she  hopes  she  may  embrace  again 

The  parted  friends,  whom  now  she  monrns  in  vain ; 

Yet  she  is  happy,  and  that  passing  shade 

Has  but  her  loveliness  more  touching  made. 

Our  onward  course  soon  bore  us  far  away ; 
The  isle  of  Tanna  in  the  distance  lay ; 
Bright  rose  the  stars — the  undulating  swell 
Which  rock'd  our  parting  vessel  mingled  well 
With  the  last  echoes  of  our  kind  *  Farewell.5 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LAUNCELLS. 

The  ever  whirling  wheel  of  change. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  were  certain  localities 
in  the  British  dominions — populous  enough  in  other 
respects — which  had  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  pos- 
sessing a  resident  legal  adviser.  The  Isle  of  Man  was 
one  of  the  places  which  suffered  under  this  depriva- 
tion. Some  maligners  of  the  Manxmen  affirm  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  incapacity  of  these 
islanders  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  having 
the  principles  of  our  admirable  system  of  jurisprudence 
made  evident  to  the  understanding  by  a  little  personal 
experience  in  litigation,  and,  that  such  was  their  obsti- 
nacy in  this  their  judicial  blindness,  that  they  deported 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Druids  every  disciple  of  Justinian  who  happened  to 
arrive  there  with  the  charitable  intention  of  initiating 
them  in  this  pleasant  and  profitable  method  of  ac- 
quiring legal  knowledge.  It  is  understood  that  these 
benighted  islanders  have  now  become  civilised,  and  it 
follows  that  all  the  learned  professors  must  be  as  pro- 
perly represented  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as  elsewhere. 
Leskarot  had  been  for  a  long  time  provided  with 
lawyers,  but  it  wanted  something  generally  considered 
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almost  as  indispensable  in  a  well-ordered  community 
— it  had  no  '  boarding-school  for  young  ladies ' — and 
this,  perhaps,  was  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the 
prevalence  of  an  opinion  frequently  expressed  by  one 
of  their  legal  judges,  namely,  that  '  schoolmistresses 
and  road-makers  are  the  greatest  impostors  in  the 
world.'  Education,  therefore,  as  far  as  regarded  little 
girls,  was  administered  in  the  mitigated  form  of  daily 
instruction,  by  two  ancient  gentlewomen,  who,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  quarrelled  perpetually.  The  Misses 
Lowry,  notwithstanding  these  little  explosions  of 
temper,  were  certainly  in  advance  of  their  age,  and 
conducted  our  studies  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
mental  homoeopathy.  Knowledge  was  exhibited  in 
the  smallest  possible  globules ;  no  questions  were 
asked  which  could  prematurely  arouse  the  reasoning 
faculties,  but  the  memory  was  strengthened  by  inter- 
minable columns  of  spelling,  and  the  ringers  exercised 
in  sewing  seams  which  appeared  to  be  endless.  A 
welcome  parenthesis  in  these  occupations  occurred 
every  morning,  which  was  announced  by  the  town 
clock,  which  stood  on  the  top  of  a  building  opposite  to 
our  schoolroom  striking  twelve :  besides  the  agree- 
able interest  the  clock  excited  on  this  account,  a  good 
deal  of  our  attention,  whenever  practicable,  was  di- 
rected to  it  for  another  reason.  They  were  kind  people 
the  inhabitants  of  Leskarot,  and  maintained  by  volun- 
tary contribution  a  number  of  pigeons  known  as  the 
6  town  pigeons,'  and  held  as  sacred  as  the  geese  of  the 
Capitol.  A  pair  of  these  birds  thought  proper  to  build 
their  nest  in  the  clock,  which  was  covered  by  a  small 
dome  supported  by  pillars,  in  a  manner  which  afforded 
free  egress  and  regress  to  its  feathered  inmates,  who. 
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not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  its  proclamations  of  the 
flight  of  time,  flew  in  and  out,  occupied  in  their  task 
of  feeding  their  nestlings,  even  whilst  it  was  striking. 

In  every  place  there  seems  to  exist  a  negative  as 
well  as  a  positive  cause  of  complaint — something  is 
wanting.  At  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  continually  lamenting  the  absence  of  the 
sea.  'If  it  only  had  the  sea,'  say  they,  'Taunton 
would  be  perfect ! '  At  Leskarot,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  was  no  'ladies'  boarding-school' — a  defi- 
ciency not  worth  recording,  only  that  it  happened  to 
be  the  feature  on  which,  according  to  the  somewhat 
confused  metaphor  of  a  celebrated  Secretary  of  State, 
my  future  prospects  hinged  :  as  the  enquiries  made  on 
my  behalf  in  order  to  find  in  some  other  place  an  eli- 
gible institution  of  the  sort  did  not  lead  to  making 
the  desired  discovery,  but  to  my  removal  to  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall,  for  a  visit  of  a  year,  which  ended  in 
my  finding  a  permanent  abode  there ;  and  which  also 
resulted  in  due  time  in  occasioning  two  marriages, 
from  which  have  emanated  the  greatest  happiness  and 
the  deepest  sorrow  it  has  been  mine  to  know. 

Launcells  House,  in  which  I  now  became  a  visitor, 
differed  as  much  from  Grreat  Place  as  one  habitation 
well  could  from  another ;  it  was  a  spacious  modern 
house,  well  built  and  well  lit — methods  having  been 
devised  by  which  the  window-tax  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
rendered  harmless.  And  yet  it  was  not  without  tra- 
ditions, and  could  show  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rested.  The  original  building  was  a  religious  founda- 
tion— it  was,  indeed,  a  cell  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Hartland,  in  North  Devon — and  it  shared  in  the  ruin 
of  the  house  of  which  it  was  a  dependency.     At  the 
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period  of  the  Eeformation,  the  house  and  lands  adjoin- 
ing, either  by  the  gift  of  the  crown,  or  by  purchase, 
became  the  property  of  Sir  John  Chamond,  who  con- 
verted the  cell  into  a  mansion-house,  in  which  his 
family  dwelt  for  many  descents.  His  monument  still 
exists  in  the  church  at  Launcells,  barbarously  covered 
with  whitewash,  but  otherwise  in  perfect  preservation  ; 
it  represents  him  in  armour,  with  his  legs  crossed — 
testifying  by  that  attitude  that  he  had  visited  the 
Holy  Land.  Carew  states  that  '  he  was  knighted  at 
the  Sepulchre.' 

The  connection  between  the  abbey  and  the  cell, 
though  altered  in  its  character,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
solved. The  right  of  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of 
Launcells  was  exercised  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
domains  attached  to  Hartland  Abbey,  and  the  old 
mansion-house  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  as  a 
residence  for  the  vicar — perhaps  to  save  the  expense  of 
building  a  vicarage. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last"  century,  a  gentleman 
named  Paul  Orchard,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  became 
possessed,  '  either  by  descent  or  event,'  as  old  Carew 
quaintly  expresses  it,  of  Hartland  Abbey,  and  con- 
siderable property  besides,  in  the  north  of  Devon. 
His  establishment  seems  to  have  been  arranged  on  a 
very  liberal  scale,  and  included,  as  resident  chaplain,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  held  this  appointment  was  called  Cad- 
wallader  Jones — it  need  not  be  specified  that  he  was  a 
Welshman ;  and  very  likely  it  will  farther  be  inferred 
that  he  possessed  a  pedigree — a  conjecture  which  would 
be  perfectly  well  founded.  It  falls  short,  however,  in 
point  of  antiquity  in  comparison  with  other   similar 
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chronicles  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  Principality, 
as  it  only  traces  the  family  of  which  it  treats  as  far 
back  as  Adam ;  and  abstaining,  with  praiseworthy 
moderation,  from  all  pre-historic  allusions,  it  records 
in  succession  a  number  of  sufficiently  wonderful  per- 
sonages. About  the  centre  of  this  list  appears  the 
name  of  King  Cadwallader,  who,  as  is  no  doubt 
familiarly  known,  was  one  of  the  triad  of  Welsh 
sovereigns  entitled  the  '  Blessed  Kings.'  In  close 
proximity  to  the  line  recording  this  dignified  ancestor 
of  Mr.  Jones  occurs  one  that  is  honoured  by  preserv- 
ing the  memory  of  another  Cambrian  prince,  called 
Colbadabog,  regarding  whom  I  am  unfortunately  not  in 
a  position  to  speak  more  precisely,  and  can  only  say 
that  their  existing  descendants  are  entitled  to  claim 
them  both  as  very  near  relations ;  not  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  generations  having  intervened 
between  them,  during  which  brief  period,  moreover, 
the  connection  has  always  been  kept  in  mind  by  one 
of  the  family  being  christened  Cadwallader.  And 
no  doubt  Colbadabog  would  have  received  the  same 
attention  had  his  name  been  a  little  more  euphonious. 
A  copy  of  this  wonderful  pedigree  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum — at  least  so  I  have  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  family — the  original  is  in  my  own  posses- 
sion ;  the  only  thing  about  it  that  bewilders  me  is  my 
inability  to  discover  the  personage  through  whom  the 
junction  of  the  Hebrew  and  Welsh  lines  was  happily 
effected.  I  do  not  think  it  was  on  account  of  his 
ancestors,  distinguished  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  that 
Colonel  Orchard  presented  Mr.  Jones  to  the  vicarage 
of  Launcells,  but  rather  because  he  was  universally 
beloved  and  esteemed. 
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Soon  after  he  obtained  possession  of  the  living,  he 
married  a  young  lady  of  good  birth,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  she  numbered  any  crowned  heads  among 
her  connections.  She  possessed,  however,  a  brother  who 
was  destined  to  win  for  himself  the  title  of  baronet, 
and  to  pull  down  the  old  monastic  dwelling-place  of  Sir 
John  Chamond — achievements  which  were  very  little 
anticipated  by  his  mother,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  domestic  persecutions  to  which  she  subjected  her 
son,  he  resolved  on  the  bold  step  of  seeking  his  fortune 
in  the  East.  The  few  families  of  the  upper  class  who 
then  inhabited  that  part  of  Cornwall  in  which  Laun- 
cells  is  situated  had  scanty  intercourse  with  those  of 
the  same  rank  living  in  other  divisions  of  the  county, 
and  frequently  intermarried  among  themselves  ;  thus 
a  sort  of  general  relationship  prevailed  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  love  of  kindred  being  warmly 
cherished  in  this  somewhat  primitive  community,  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  each  individual  was  matter 
of  real  interest  to  the  collective  body.  The  young 
adventurer  was  a  favourite  with  everyone,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  must,  I  conclude,  have  refused  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  money  required  for  his  outfit  and 
passage  to  India,  as  this  was  supplied  by  his  more 
distant  relatives,  who  must  have  seen  him  depart  with 
very  little  expectation  of  any  special  result  occurring 
from  their  generosity.  Nor  was  there  any  apparent 
for  some  time. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  young  Cornish  gentle- 
men had  never  heard  of  Warren  Hastings  or  Clive 
when  he  formed  his  determination  to  embark  for  India  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  there  he  embraced  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  speedily  manifested  his  possession  of  talent 
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and  spirit  which  qualified  him  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. He  does  not  appear  to  have  maintained  any  inter- 
course with  his  friends  at  home  by  letters,  but  every  now 
and  then  there  came  rumours  from  the  Presidency  to 
which  his  regiment  belonged,  which  extended  even  to 
the  secluded  part  of  England  in  which  they  resided,  re- 
garding an  officer,  designated  first  as  Captain  and  then 
as  Major  Chamond,  who,  it  was  said,  had  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  service  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  On  the 
first  promulgation  of  these  reports,  they  were  received 
by  his  mother  with  the  counter  assurance  that  she  was 
certain  they  could  not  have  reference  to  'her  John,' 
whom  she  evidently  thought  to  be  the  most  unlikely 
person  in  the  world  to  have  furnished  matter  for  them. 
But  presently  valuable  presents  began  to  arrive,  no 
other  donor  of  which  could  possibly  be  conjectured. 
These  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  of  Cashmere  shawls 
for  herself  and  her  daughters,  and  a  pipe  of  Madeira 
wine  for  distribution  ad  libitum.  These  tokens  of 
affectionate  remembrance  must  certainly  have  caused 
the  recipient  to  revoke  her  unjust  judgment ;  but  so 
little  were  the  luxuries  of  the  East  appreciated  at  that 
time  in  Cornwall  that  it  is  recorded  that  the  shawls 
were  converted  into  under-petticoats,  and  the  Madeira 
distributed  to  the  farm-labourers  during  harvest-time 
to  save  cider.  The  gifts  thus  economically  employed 
were  proofs  of  the  generous  and  liberal  spirit  which 
animated  the  giver,  and  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  had 
led  him  to  ascribe  the  unkindness  with  which  his 
mother  had  treated  him  in  early  life  to  caprice  rather 
than  to  malevolence.  He  had  been  galled  but  not 
wounded,  therefore ;  and  enlarged  minds  make  allow- 
ances for  the  imperfections  of  little  ones,  even  while 
they  suffer  from  them. 
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Having  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  honourably 
accumulated  a  very  considerable  fortune,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Jones  determined  to  return  to  his  native  country 
whilst  in  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  wiser  in  this  respect 
than  the  majority  of  officers  under  the  Company's  Kaj, 
who  too  frequently  protracted  their  stay  beneath  the 
4  pagoda-tree '  until,  impaired  in  health,  and  confirmed 
in  Indian  habits,  comfort  became  equally  unattainable 
by  them  whether  they  retired  from  the  service  or  con- 
tinued in  it.  Two  events  in  Colonel  Chamond's  life 
occurred  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England — he  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  he  married.  His  next  step  was  to 
make  arrangements  for  establishing  himself  in  his  native 
county.  Accordingly  he  purchased  a  property  there, 
and  built  on  it  a  handsome  residence,  still  inhabited 
by  his  immediate  descendant,  who  inherits  his  title. 
All  external  circumstances  combined  to  make  him 
apparently  one  of  the  happiest  of  mankind,  and  his 
just  appreciation  of  these  blessings  rendered  him  really 
so.  When  far  advanced  in  years,  he  remarked  to  an 
intimate  friend  that  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
grief  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age  :  he  then  endured 
a  severe  trial — the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  He  had 
still,  however,  both  sons  and  daughters  remaining,  who 
were  spared  to  gladden  him  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Not  satisfied  with  building  a  house  for  himself,  Sir  John 
Chamond,  with  what  many  people  will  pronounce  to 
have  been  a  Eoman  Catholic  tendency  towards  works 
of  supererogation,  resolved  to  build  one  for  his  sister 
also — the  wife  of  the  vicar  of  Launcells.  The  ancient 
house  so  called  had  been  given  to  her  husband,  with 
about  a  hundred  acres  of  land  surrounding  it,  by  the 
patron  of  the  living,  conditionally  on  the  payment  of  a 
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very  trifling  yearly  rent.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  property  was  unalterable,  but  this, 
like  many  other  suppositions,  proved  to  be  a  mis- 
take. The  error  had  not  been  discovered,  however,  at 
the  time  the  new  house  was  built.  This  was  in  all 
respects  a  very  handsome  one ;  the  rooms  it  contained 
were  numerous  and  excellently  adapted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended  ;  within  its  walls  were 
comprehended  some  portions  of  each  of  the  dwellings 
which  had  preceded  it.  Of  the  earliest  of  these  the 
relics  were  two  porches,  distinguished  as  the  eastern 
and  western :  these  were  connected  by  a  wide  passage 
paved  with  stone,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
dairy.  The  eastern  porch  was  entered  through  an 
archway,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  door  clenched 
with  iron  nails  and  black  with  age ;  the  porch  to 
which  it  gave  admission  was  lofty,  and  in  perfect  pre- 
servation ;  light  was  obtained  by  means  of  some  small 
grated  apertures,  but  there  were  no  windows.  The 
western  porch  was,  in  all  respects,  inferior  in  interest ; 
it  formed  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  dairy,  its  name 
being  the  only  remaining  indication  of  its  original 
employment.  A  considerable  part  of  Sir  John  dia- 
mond's edifice  was  left  untouched ;  one  large  wainscotted 
chamber  was  occupied  as  a  nursery  by  the  youthful 
descendants  of  King  Cadwallader ;  another,  which  was 
over  the  eastern  porch,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  alias 
from  that  circumstance,  and  was  known  both  as  the 
6  porch  chamber '  and  the  '  ladies'  chamber  ;'  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  ancient  dormitories  was  re- 
served by  the  Vicar  for  himself. 

If  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  ever  visited  Cornwall,  and 
had  seen  the  Vicar's  room  at  Launcells,  it  would  have 
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been  pronounced  at  once  to  be  the  original  of  the 
4  Green  Chamber '  of  the  '  Antiquary ; '  and,  were  I  now 
to  describe  it  here,  I  should  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  purloined  my  account  from  the 
volumes  so  universally  admired.  So,  although  I  long 
to  dilate  on  the  painted  canvas  with  which  the  walls 
were  hung,  and  behind  which  the  rats  held  nightly 
revels — on  the  bed-furniture,  embroidered  in  rude 
patterns  of  worsted-work — and  on  the  dressing-table, 
with  its  white  muslin  drapery  reaching  to  the  ground, 
on  which  stood  a  looking-glass  decorated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  a  set  of  Japanese  toilette-boxes — I  resist 
the  temptation.  By  the  way,  those  light  and  elegant 
6  toilette  tables,'  as  they  were  called,  were  found  also 
in  all  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  new  house — the 
clean  muslin  draperies  lined  with  a  material  harmo- 
nising in  colour  with  the  other  furniture  and  the  paper 
of  the  rooms.  Comfort  and  good  taste  went  hand  in 
hand  throughout  the  dwelling.  The  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  study,  each  manifested  their  presence 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  The  first-mentioned 
apartment  was  so  prettily  arranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  recall  it  to  the  recollection.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  a  paper  the  white  ground  of  which  was  strewn, 
as  it  were,,  with  a  delicate  pattern  of  very  small  flowers, 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  sprinkled  on  snow ; 
the  chairs  and  'settees'  had  been  made  expressly  to 
correspond,  and  were  painted  white  and  ornamented 
with  green  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  coverings  of  their 
cushions  and  the  window  curtains  were  of  fine  Indian 
chintz  ;  the  carpet  covered  only  a  square  space  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  beyond  which  a 
highly-polished  floor  was  left  visible  ;    the   chimney- 
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piece  was  of  white  marble,  and  the  grate  stood  un- 
enclosed on  the  hearth.  The  ornaments  of  the  room 
were  as  unique  as  its  furniture ;  there  were  several 
pictures  handsomely  framed,  but  neither  pencil  nor 
paint-brush  could  claim  any  share  in  those  productions, 
with  one  slight  exception,  apart  from  which  they 
owed  their  creation  to  the  needle  alone  ;  this  deviation 
occurred  in  a  group  of  figures  representing  the  cha- 
racters assembled  in  the  village  ale-house  of  Gold- 
smith's most  popular  poem.  The  faces  in  this  picture 
were  painted  on  paper,  but  the  embroidery  in  which 
they  were  inserted  was  so  cunningly  wrought  that  no 
incongruity  was  apparent.  The  other  subjects  were 
really  beautiful  groups  of  flowers,  birds,  and  fruit ; 
some  of  these  were  embroidered  with  silk  on  white 
satin,  and  others  were  specimens  of  a  kind  of  work 
called  '  cloth-work,'  which  appears  now  to  be  forgotten, 
but  which  deserves  to  be  recalled  from  oblivion  on 
account  of  its  ingenuity.  One  of  these  pictures  repre- 
sented a  table  on  which  was  a  basket  of  cherries  over- 
turned by  a  goldfinch,  who  was  feasting  on  its  contents. 
A  peach,  plum,  and  some  other  kinds  of  fruit  were  also 
on  the  table,  which,  together  with  all  it  sustained,  was 
formed  of  pieces  of  broad-cloth  of  different  colours 
so  admirably  shaded  and  arranged  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced resembled  that  of  a  good  painting.  The  value 
of  these  decorations  was  enhanced  by  their  being  the 
work  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Vicar. 
On  the  mantel-piece  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows 
were  handsome  Indian  jars,  filled  with  pot-pourri, 
formed  of  dried  rose-leaves  and  spikes  of  lavender, 
artfully  prepared  with  spices  and  other  foreign  ingre- 
dients— a  combination  which  produced  a  fragrant  and 
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lasting  perfume.  During  the  summer  the  chimney 
was  always  dressed  with  fresh  flowers,  of  which  the 
extensive  gardens  afforded  an  abundant  supply;  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  was  by  tilling  the  open 
space  at  the  back  with  the  branches  of  the  asparagus 
plant,  at  that  season  covered  with  green  berries,  while 
the  centre  was  occupied  by  a  large  china  jar  containing 
such  stately  flowers  as  Vanhuysun  loved  to  paint — 
white  and  orange  lilies,  double  holyoaks,  and  the 
purple  iris.  In  the  dining-room  the  only  remarkable 
variation  in  the  style  of  the  furniture  from  that  gene- 
rally found  in  such  an  apartment  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  side-board.  A  large  slab  of  black  marble  did 
duty  in  that  character,  mounted  on  a  frame  of  carved 
wood,  during  the  lifetime  of  its  original  proprietor, 
but  he  had  assigned  it  a  more  solemn  office  after  his 
decease,  when  he  requested  that  it  might  be  removed 
to  the  church  and  erected  as  a  monument  to  record 
that  event.  Perhaps  this  silent  remembrancer  per- 
formed for  the  good  Vicar  in  his  mirthful  hours  the 
same  admonitory  service  that  the  warning  voice  of  the 
herald  rendered  to  Saladin.  The  study  was  a  lofty  but 
not  large  room ;  the  walls  were  wainscotted,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  panels  were  filled  with  family  portraits ; 
but  three  of  them  were  movable,  and  on  being  opened 
disclosed  a  small  but  well-chosen  collection  of  books. 
Stately  folios,  containing  the  Commentaries  of  Patrick 
and  Whitley  on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Sermons  of 
Tillotson,  occupied  the  lower  shelves ;  and  above  these 
were  ranged  the  best  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Pope — including  his  translations — and  Swift.  One  of 
the  doors  of  the  study  opened  into  a  large  and  pleasant 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  part  of  which  must  have 
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been  contemporary  with  the  original  building,  and  which 
still  retained  one  of  its  venerable  archways,  uninjured 
by  the  lapse  of  years.  Here  there  were  green  walks  and 
gravel  walks,  a  green-house  full  of  choice  exotics,  and, 
in  a  rather  remote  corner,  surrounded  by  cherry-trees,  a 
'  bleaching-plat,'  on  which  the  family  linen  was  regu- 
larly mildewed  once  a  year,  occasioning  a  severe  trial 
of  temper  both  to  the  mistress  of  the  household  and 
to  the  careless  domestics,  who  invariably  forgot  to  turn 
the  sheets  and  table-cloths,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
injunctions  enforcing  the  observance  of  that  precaution. 
Every  person  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  eradicate  the  stains  of  mildew,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well 
to  have  omitted  the  bleaching  process  altogether,  but 
such  a  proposition  would  have  been  considered  heretical. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  flowers  usually  cultivated 
was  abundant  in  this  favoured  enclosure ;  a  large  market- 
basket  full  of  white  roses  was  often  supplied  from  it  for 
distillation,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  peaches  not  un- 
frequently  gathered  from  its  walls,  on  which  they  had 
ripened  to  perfection.  Some  shrubs  and  plants  flourished 
in  this  garden  which  I  have  rarely  seen  elsewhere.  Such 
was  the  '  Tree-rose,'  meriting  that  name  from  the  height 
of  the  stem  and  the  spread  of  its  branches,  and  the 
wood  sage,  which  when  in  flower  seems  to  be  studded 
with  golden  balls  ;  while  for  culinary  purposes  there 
were  to  be  found  the  angelica  and  caraway  plants,  and 
the  saffron  crocus,  within  whose  blue  petals  was  stored 
a  supply  of  genuine  colouring  for  the  manifold  cakes 
and  Revel-\>xm&  for  which  Launcells  was  celebrated. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  lawn  so  extensive  that 
it  might  more  properly  have  been  termed  a  field.     At 
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its  further  extremity  were  some  fish  ponds,  with  fine 
old  trees  growing  on  their  banks.  A  shrubbery  leads 
from  the  lawn  into  the  churchyard,  in  which  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  a  funeral  was  an  event  of  rare  occur- 
rence, much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sexton's  wife, 
a  tall,  grim-looking,  smoke-dried  old  woman,  who, 
whenever  she  chanced  to  hear  the  bell  tolling  at  a 
small  town  about  a  mile  off,  used  to  exclaim,  in  the 
tone  of  an  injured  person,  '  There !  they've  got  a 
"burying"  again  at  Stratton:  nobody  never  dies  here!' 
And  really,  the  obstinate  longevity  of  the  parishioners 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  the  starvation  of  old  Nanny 
Dort  and  her  husband.  An  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  healthiness  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been  placed 
on  record  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  cognisant  of  the  matter, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  my  testimony  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  set  of  ringers  whose  peals  celebrated  the 
accession  of  Greorge  III.,  repeated  their  loyal  exertions 
fifty  years  afterwards  in  the  tower  of  Launcells  Church 
(where  they  were  first  made)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  then  held  throughout  England,  not  one  of 
them  having  died  during  the  interval. 

The  church  itself — a  small  and  antique,  but  very 
well-built  edifice — is  situated  almost  at  the  extremity 
of  the  parish — an  inconvenience  owing,  as  is  usual  in 
such  instances,  to  the  interference  of  the  Evil  One,  who 
would  not  suffer  the  architects  to  proceed  with  their 
work  in  the  more  central  situation  originally  fixed  on ; 
obstinately  persisting  in  taking  down  at  night  all  that 
was  built  by  day,  and  removing  the  stones  to  the  spot 
on  which  the  church  now  stands,  pointing  that  out  as 
the  site  it  was  to  occupy.   The  motive  was  obvious ;  there 
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were  no  roads  to  speak  of  in  those  days,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  winter  at  any  rate,  there  conld  be  no 
congregation.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  now,  but 
this  malicious  contrivance  of-  the  Enemy  continued  to 
operate  long  after  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
locality.  There  was  always  morning  service  in  the 
church  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  continuance  of  fine 
weather  it  was  repeated  in  the  afternoons  ;  but  as  the 
days  shortened,  the  congregation  also  gradually  became 
abridged,  until  at  last  it  consisted  only  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Launcells  pew,  with  the  addition  of  the  parish 
clerk  and  the  sexton.  When  matters  arrived  at  this 
point,  Mr.  King,  who  no  doubt  remembered  the  '  dearly 
beloved  Eoger '  of  Dean  Swift,  discontinued  the  even- 
ing prayers,  until  the  return  of  spring  rendered  the 
access  to  his  church  less  difficult  to  his  parishioners. 
These  were  very  primitive  people,  who  for  the  most 
part  took  a  practical  view  of  such  matters  as  affected 
their  own  immediate  interest,  without  troubling  them- 
selves much  about  the  opinions  or  proceedings  of  the 
outer  world.  Taxes  in  general,  and  the  window-tax  in 
especial,  were  looked  upon  as  impositions  which  it  was 
lawful  to  parry  by  any  available  means.  Accordingly, 
as  the  seasons  when  the  visitations  of  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  were  at  hand,  due  notice  was  considerately 
given  in  church  by  the  clerk  from  his  desk  after  service 
to  such  householders  as  were  in  the  habit  of  enjoying 
the  light  of  heaven  within  doors  without  payment,  by 
his  audibly  proclaiming,  '  Please  to  shut  up  your  win- 
dows ;  the  tax-gatherers  he  going  about  next  week.'  The 
tax-gatherers  themselves  thus  alluded  to  were  favour- 
able specimens  of  their  species.  There  were  a  great 
many  more  windows  in  Launcells  House  than  it  was 
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considered  necessary  to  pay  tax  for,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  notice  so  judiciously  given  by  Farmer  Lark  in 
his  official  capacity  of  parish  clerk,  the  collectors  some- 
times made  their  appearance  before  the  temporary 
exclusion  of  daylight  had  been  effected ;  but  even  in 
that  case  there  was  no  embarrassment ;  they  were 
courteously  invited  to  '  step  into  the  servants'  hall  for 
a  minute  or  two  ; '  refreshments  were  placed  on  the 
table  before  them,  and  as  soon  as  matters  were  properly 
arranged  for  inspection,  they  were  informed  that  they 
'  could  walk  round  now  if  they  pleased.'  The  investi- 
gation which  followed  was  always  sure  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  these  obliging  people,  the  obstructions 
were  taken  down,  and  air  and  light  admitted  as  usual. 
There  were  a  good  many  other  infractions  of  the  law 
universally  practised  in  this  happy  valley  with  perfect 
impunity.  Smuggling  was  almost  considered  as  a  duty ; 
at  least,  if  extravagance  is  a  deviation  from  the  rule  of 
right,  those  were  held  to  depart  from  it  who  paid  three 
or  four  times  as  much  for  their  brandy  as  their  neigh- 
bours, who  purchased  it  from  the  free-traders.  Starch 
and  candles  were  manufactured  by  all  persons  possessing 
the  necessary  skill,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
licences  ;  and  a  tonic  far  superior  to  quinine,  known 
under  the  name  of  still-liquor,  was  generally  to  be 
found  in  houses  which  contained  the  convenience  from 
which  it  derived  its  name — of  which  the  more  legiti- 
mate and  public  employment  was  of  course  the  dis- 
tillation of  elder-flower  and  rose  water,  an  innocent 
cosmetic,  of  which  there  was  an  almost  daily  consump- 
tion ;  but  it  was  well  understood  that,  as  an  internal 
application,  the  extract  first  alluded  to  was  quite  as 
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beneficial  to  the  constitution  as  the  milder  preparation 
could  possibly  be  to  the  complexion. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  church,  and  must 
return  to  it,  if  only  for  an  instant,  to  note  that 
the  interior  of  the  building  corresponded  well  with 
the  simplicity  which  characterised  its  external  appear- 
ance. About  four  or  five  6  high-backed '  pews  en- 
closed, during  divine  service,  those  dignitaries  who 
possessed  estates  in  the  parish,  while  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  contented  themselves  with  the  low  seats 
which  were  placed  for  their  accommodation  in  the  centre 
and  aisles.  These  seats  were  evidently  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  were  adorned  with  curious  but  rude  carvings. 
But  to  a  stranger  the  most  striking  object  in  Launcells 
Church  is  the  very  beautiful  altar-piece  of  white  marble 
and  carved  oak,  which  was  presented  to  it  as  a  thanks- 
giving offering  by  the  architect  employed  by  Sir  John 
Chamond  in  the  erection  of  his  own  house  and  that  of 
his  sister,  on  the  completion  without  accident  of  those 
buildings.  Nothing  can  harmonise  better  with  the 
plainness  around  than  does  this  pious  memorial.  The 
colourless  materials  of  which  it  is  formed  are  wrought 
with  equal  taste  and  skill,  and  no  words  are  graven  in 
the  marble  but  those  of  Holy  Writ.  Nearly  adjoining 
the  altar  is  the  ancient  monument  of  Sir  John  Chamond 
already  described.  Others  there  are  also  of  a  later 
date ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  name  of 
the  Eev.  Cadwallader  Jones  has  not  failed  to  be  thus 
commemorated.  He  attained  the  age  at  which  we  are 
told  the  strength  of  man  is  but  'labour  and  sorrow;' 
but  in  his  case  this  general  doom  must  have  had  many 
alleviations.  The  voices  of  '  singing  men  and  singing 
women '  would  no  doubt  have  been  as  little  regarded 
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by  him  as  by  Barzillai  of  old,  but  there  ivere  voices 
always  sounding  near  him  which  must  have  made  sweet 
music  both  to  his  heart  and  ear — those  of  his  two 
little  daughters  by  a  second  marriage.  But  for  these 
the  echoes  might  have  lapsed  altogether  into  a  mourn- 
ful silence,  the  elder  children  having  died,  or  married 
far  away.  But  a  sweet  concord  of  the  past  and  present 
must  have  resulted  from  the  reverberation  of  the  fresh 
and  merry  voices  which,  young  as  they  were,  revived 
the  memory  of  tones  heard  twenty  years  before,  with 
the  same  feelings  of  delight  inspired  now  by  those 
which  seemed  to  be  at  once  both  other  and  the  same. 

There  was  little  alteration  at  Launcells  for  five  years 
after  the  Vicar's  death  ;  then  my  visit  in  search  of  a 
school  took  place,  instead  of  which  I  found  something 
infinitely  better — a  most  faithful  friend  and  loving 
sister,  in  the  person  of  his  youngest  daughter,  who 
was  about  my  own  age,  and  who  subsequently  mar- 
ried a  brother  most  beloved  by  me.  My  father  also 
made  the  discovery  that  his  happiness  would  be  pro- 
moted by  marrying  her  mother, .  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly, purchasing  Launcells  at  the  same  time  for 
the  long  unexpired  remainder  of  a  term  of  years, 
which  on  legal  investigation  proved  to  be  the  real 
extent  of  the  interest  possessed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
Launcells  property.  It  mattered  nothing  to  us,  the 
children,  whether  the  tenure  was  leasehold  or  freehold, 
since  we  made  ourselves  tenants  at  our  own  will  of 
every  nook  in  and  around  the  place  which  it  pleased  us 
to  occupy  for  the  time.  Very  little  control  was  exer- 
cised over  our  proceedings  ;  the  school  had  happily 
evaporated ;  its  mistress,  after  a  very  short  experience 
of  the  advantages  attendant  on  that  position,  having 
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decided  that  it  would  be  on  the  whole  better  to  under- 
take the  management  of  a  husband  than  to  trouble 
herself  with  pupils  ;  and  as  no  private  governess  had 
as  yet  penetrated  into  the  terra  incognita  which  we 
inhabited,  we  were  safe  from  any  calamity  in  that 
form.  Exeter  was  then  looked  up  to  as  the  head- 
quarters of  literature  in  the  West  of  England.  There 
the  learned  Dr.  Lempriere  held  sway  over  the  quota  of 
embryo  bishops  and  future  judges  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  supplied  from  its  western  ex- 
tremity ;  and  during  such  intervals  as  the  due  exercise 
of  such  authority  permitted  him,  compiled  classical  and 
biographical  dictionaries,  in  which  may  be  found  the 
names  of  every  possible  and  impossible  person,  his- 
torical and  mythological*  There  also  were  to  be  found 
feminine  institutions  worthy  of  being  located  in  the 
same  vicinity,  for  the  ladies  who  presided  over  these 
did  not  presumptuously  call  their  houses  '  colleges,'  or 
defy  the  doctor  by  administering  Latin  declensions  on 
their  own  responsibility ;  but  rather  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  rendering  their  pupils,  whom  their 
rules  required  should  be  gentlewomen  by  birth,  such 
also  in  feeling  and  conduct.  And  there,  after  due  deli- 
beration, it  was  determined  we  should  be  sent,  as  we 
respectively  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  emigration  to 
Exeter  for  improvement  was  generally  deemed  to  be 
advisable. 

Some  years  had  yet  to  be  passed  before  the  youngest 
of  the  party  would  be  required  to  set  out  for  this  seat 
of  learning,  but  in  the  meanwhile  there  were  sources  of 
information  open  to  us  abounding  in  such  lore  as  it 
would  now  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  excepting  at  second- 
hand— in  books — but  which  we  heard  related  in  the 
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peculiar  dialect  most  appropriate  to  such  traditions,  by 
persons  who  themselves  were  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
truth.  No  one  could  entertain  stronger  convictions  on 
these  subjects  than  did  Peter,  the  old  gardener,  whom 
we  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  in  all  supernatural 
matters.  In  things  connected  with  everyday  life,  his 
proceedings  were  sometimes  peculiar  and  unaccount- 
able, as  an  instance  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  after  his  being  informed  one  evening  that  his 
master  intended  sending  him  on  the  morrow  to  a  town 
eighteen  miles  off,  Peter  rose  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  performed  the  journey  thither  on  horse- 
back with  great  satisfaction  to  himself,  having  pre- 
served his  mind  from  anxiety  by  abstaining  from 
asking  any  questions  as  to  the  object  his  master  had 
in  view  in  wishing  him  to  make  the  excursion.  Peter 
was  able  to  read  tolerably  well,  and  was  desirous  of 
adding  the  art  of  writing  also  to  his  accomplishments, 
but  some  fatality  overruled  his  ambition  in  this 
matter ;  every  copy  he  perpetrated  was  more  blotted, 
and  its  characters  more  uncouth,  than  were  those  of  its 
predecessor ;  so  that  at  last  the  attempt  had  to  be 
given  up, — and  ever  afterwards,  when  anything  about 
the  place  gradually  deteriorated,  it  was  proverbially 
said  to  become  6  worse  and  worse,  as  Peter  wrote.'  But 
Peter's  deficiency  as  a  caligrapher  was  amply  compen- 
sated for,  not  only  by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  unwritten  chronicles  of  a  dynasty  whose  supremacy 
over  the  mind  was  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  but  by  his 
having  himself  seen  a  ghost,  and  known  a  changeling. 
The  first  of  these  phenomena  occurred  under  circum- 
stances inclining  one  to  adopt  an  ancient  theory,  of 
Greek  origin,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  of  certain 
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persons  having  been  seen  in  two  places  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  by  the  supposition  that  human  beings  are 
formed,  like  onions,  in  layers,  and  that  occasionally  an 
outer  coat  becoming  detached  flies  off,  and  wanders 
about  as  a  spectre.  This  is  what  must  have  befallen 
Mr.  Jones,  and  also  his  plaid  roquelaure,  a  comfort- 
able kind  of  cloak  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  and  which  must  have  been  strictly  tabooed  to 
everyone  but  its  reverend  proprietor,  as  it  determined 
his  identity  when  Peter  and  another  old  domestic  dis- 
tinctly saw  him  walking  with  it  on,  as  usual,  in  the 
garden  rather  late  one  night,  when  it  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain he  was  at  that  very  moment  fast  asleep  in  his  study. 
On  this  discovery  being  made,  much  apprehension 
was  excited.  The  classical  method  of  accounting  for 
such  appearances  was  unknown  in  Cornwall,  where  a 
more  alarming  interpretation  of  them  was  generally 
credited,  in  accordance  with  which  the  vision  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  'foresign,'  predicting  with  certainty 
the  speedy  death  of  the  Vicar ;  but,  as  he  survived  it 
for  several  years,  I  think  we  ought  either  to  accept  the 
Greek  explanation,  or  to  conclude  that  some  one  was 
guilty  of  taking  a  moonlight  walk  in  the  prohibited 
roquelaure.  The  changeling,  with  whom  Peter  was 
acquainted  for  thirty  years,  never  outgrew  its  original 
cradle,  walked,  or  spoke,  yet  was  apparently  in  good 
health.  It  was  thought  to  have  been  a  charge  im- 
posed on  the  good  people  ostensibly  its  parents  by  the 
pixies,  who  in  return  had  adopted  the  human  infant, 
for  which  they  had  substituted  their  own  rather  unin- 
telligent offspring.  It  is  likely  that  respect  for  its 
supposed  relationship  to  a  race  held  in  some  degree  of 
dread    secured   for   the    '  changeling '   an   amount   of 
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respect  and  attention  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
received.  The  pixies  of  the  north  of  Cornwall  are 
believed  by  those  best  versed  in  their  records  to  be 
the  spirits  of  such  infants  as,  dying  without  baptism, 
are  in  consequence  excluded  from  heaven,  and  continue 
to  wander  on  earth  and  maintain  distant  relations  with 
mankind,  which,  though  marked  by  caprice  and  a  de- 
light in  mischief,  are  not  altogether  unfriendly.  Peter 
was  fond  of  relating  anecdotes  of  one  of  these  pixies, 
who,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  Scotch  brownie,  domes- 
ticated himself  in  the  family  of  a  Cornish  farmer,  and 
aided  his  labourers  by  completing  any  task  which  they 
lacked  time  or  inclination  to  finish.  This  pixie  must 
have  been  a  very  active  assistant,  but  unskilled  in 
natural  history,  as  he  was  overheard  one  night  to 
observe,  whilst  driving  into  their  proper  pasture  a  flock 
of  sheep — a  duty  which  had  been  neglected  by  their 
legitimate  shepherd — that  he  had  had  'more  trouble 
with  the  little  brown  one  than  with  all  the  others,'  the 
animal  he  complained  of  being  a  hare,  which  the 
nimble  pixie  had  contrived  to  overtake  and  bring  along 
with  the  sheep.  His  services  were  entirely  gratuitous, 
evincing  in  that  respect  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  than 
that  of  the  goblin  who  required  to  have  his  '  cream 
bowl  duly  set,'  in  guerdon  of  his  labour.  The  farmer's 
family,  however,  felt  themselves  so  much  indebted  to 
the  pixie  that  they  thought  proper  to  manifest  their 
gratitude  by  making  him  a  suit  of  gay  clothing.  This 
was  deposited  in  the  barn,  on  the  next  occasion  when  a 
quantity  of  wheat  was  required  to  be  thrashed  for  the 
market ;  and,  hiding  themselves  behind  some  large 
bundles  of  straw,  they  waited  for  the  event.  At  mid- 
night the  pixie  arrived,  and  immediately  commenced 
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his  voluntary  exertions,  never  intermitting  them  in 
the  least  until  all  the  wheat  was  thrashed  out  quite 
clean,  then,  for  the  first  time  looking  around,  he  per- 
ceived the  present  intended  for  him,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  array  himself  in  his  new  clothes.  They  fitted 
exactly,  but  the  gift  proved  unfortunate  to  the  donors ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  pixie  put  on  the  last  of  the 
garments  thus  provided  for  him,  than,  apparently 
delighted  with  his  finery  and  anxious  to  exhibit  it,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Pixie  fine,  and  pixie  gay,  and  now  poor 
pixie  will  away ! '  and  disappeared  never  to  return ! 
Others  of  the  race,  not  so  well  disposed  as  the  one  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  were  accustomed  to  amuse 
themselves  by  misleading  travellers,  and  causing  them 
to  wander  for  hours  over  commons  and  round  fields, 
from  which  no  egress  could  be  discovered,  while  the 
authors  of  their  fatigue  and  trouble  were  heard  laugh- 
ing at  their  distress — a  mischance  which  a  worthy  dame 
assured  me  had  once  befallen  herself  and  two  of  her 
neighbours,  as  they  were  returning  from  market.  It 
was  not  considered  prudent  to  set  people  in  the  right 
way  who  were  thus  '  pixie-led,'  otherwise  than  by  in- 
forming them  of  the  correct  method  of  reversing  the 
spell  under  which  they  were  laid,  which  might  be 
effected  by  their  turning  some  part  of  their  habili- 
ments inside  out.  Two  friends  of  mine  experienced 
the  truth  of  this  one  dark  night,  when,  having  lost 
their  way  in  crossing  the  extensive  downs  near  the  sea- 
coast  at  Budehaven,  they  perceived,  to  their  great 
relief,  a  small  cottage,  which  proved  to  be  inhabited 
by  an  old  woman,  to  whom  they  explained  their  pre- 
dicament, and  desired  she  would  direct  them  on  their 
way ;  but  she  positively  refused  to  do  anything  of  the 
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kind,  as  it  was  evident  to  her  that  the  ladies  were  pixie- 
led,  and  she  was  apprehensive  of  evil  consequences  to 
herself  if  she  interfered  in  the  affair  further  than  by 
assuring  them  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  out  on 
the  down  again  and  turn  their  pockets,  when  they 
would  immediately  find  themselves  in  the  right  path. 
Thus  obliged  to  resume  their  walk,  rendered  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  as  the  night  advanced,  they 
determined,  I  suppose  in  jest,  to  try  the  remedy  sug- 
gested by  the  dame  of  the  cottage  ;  and  as  they  finally 
reached  their  home  in  safety,  another  proof  of  its  effi- 
cacy was  popularly  thought  to  have  been  obtained. 

One  of  Peter's  pixie  tales  could  lay  claim  to  an 
origin  of  great  antiquity,  being  identical  with  a 
legend  current  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  and  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  ballad  of  Tamlane,  in  the  'Border 
Minstrelsy,'  informs  us  is  itself  derived  from  the 
ancient  mythology  of  the  Gothic  and  Finnish  tribes. 
The  only  material  alteration  it  has  undergone  in  the 
course  of  its  migrations  occurs  in  the  name  given  to 
the  supernatural  beings  whose  proceedings  it  relates. 
In  the  North  of  Europe  these  were  called  '  Dracse  ;'  in 
Scotland, 6  fairies  ; '  and  in  Cornwall — 6  the  Eocky  Land 
of  Strangers,'  as  Narden  translates  the  name  of  the 
most  western  county  of  England — they  seem  to  have 
found  their  last  and  most  permanent  place  of  abode 
under  the  designation  of  pixies.  It  seems  that  a  mid- 
wife, who  had  her  dwelling  in  the  same  district  to 
which  the  pixies  had  retired,  was  mysteriously  sum- 
moned by  one  of  these  beings  to  the  performance  of 
her  duty,  and  conveyed  to  a  subterranean  habitation, 
apparently  adorned  with  great  splendour,  where  she 
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was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  in  attendance  on 
the  infant  pixie  at  whose  birth  she  had  officiated. 
During  this  period  the  adult  pixies  made  visits  to  the 
outer  world  as  usual ;  and  the  midwife  observed  that, 
previous  to  their  taking  their  departure  on  these  oc- 
casions, they  never  omitted  to  rub  their  eyes  with  an 
ointment,  which  they  afterwards  carefully  concealed. 
By  dint  of  much  watching,  she  at  last  discovered  the 
place  in  which  it  was  hidden,  and,  the  next  time  she 
was  left  alone  with  her  charge,  took  an  opportunity  of 
testing  its  virtues  by  applying  a  small  portion  of  it  to 
her  right  eye. 

No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  the  appearance  of 
everything  by  which  she  was  surrounded  underwent 
a  complete  change.  Instead  of  a  spacious  apartment 
decorated  with  rich  furniture,  appeared  a  gloomy  cavern, 
of  which  the  only  ornaments  were  withered  leaves. 
Just  as  she  was  about  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  her 
other  eye,  the  pixies  returned ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
her  services  being  no  longer  required,  she  was  paid 
handsomely  for  them,  and  dismissed  to  '  upper  air.' 

It  would  seem  that,  whatever  other  impositions  the 
pixies  practised,  they  were  honest  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  discharging  their  obligations  of  that  description 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Some  time  after  her 
sojourn  in  their  cavern  the  midwife  happened  to  go  to 
a  neighbouring  town  on  the  market  day.  The  stalls,  as 
usual,  were  standing  in  the  street,  covered  with  articles 
for  sale,  and  on  one,  belonging  to  a  butcher,  to  her 
great  surprise,  she  observed  her  old  acquaintance  the 
pixie,  who  had  taken  her  to  their  under-ground  dwell- 
ing-place, skipping  lightly  from  one  joint  of  meat  to 
another,  himself  and  his   proceedings  being,   as   she 
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clearly  perceived,  invisible  to  every  person  but  herself. 
Her  astonishment  was  leavened  by  a  good  deal  of  fear  ; 
still  she  could  not  resist  the  inclination  she  felt  to 
avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  for  her 
gossips  of  the  cavern.  The  pixie,  who  had  considered 
himself  safe  from  mortal  ken,  was  much  startled  by 
her  salutation. 

'Do  you  see  me?'  was  his  first  enquiry.  On  her 
replying  in  the  ammative,  he  proceeded  to  a  cross- 
examination  as  to  how  she  became  possessed  of  the 
power  of  doing  so,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  had  been 
obtained  by  a  surreptitious  use  of  the  ointment. 

6  Did  you  rub  both  your  eyes  with  it  ? '  he  went  on 
to  enquire. 

4  No  ;  only  one  of  them,'  was  the  answer. 

4  Which  eye  did  you  anoint  ? '  continued  the  ques- 
tioner. 

4  The  right  eye,'  replied  the  poor  woman  ;  on  which 
the  pixie  suddenly  struck  her  a  sharp  blow  on  the  right 
eye  with  a  switch  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
extinguished  its  light  for  ever  I 

In  Howell's  '  Familiar  Letters,'  of  which  a  ninth 
edition  was  published  in  1726,  there  is  one  in  which 
he  relates  that,  having  gone  into  a  lapidary's  shop  in 
Fleet  Street,  he  saw  there  a  large  monumental  marble 
which  was  about  to  be  erected  in  a  town  adjacent  to 
Exeter,  in  order  to  commemorate  an  extraordinary 
apparition  of  a  bird  with  a  white  breast,  which  was 
seen  fluttering  around  the  death-beds  of  four  persons 
of  the  same  family,  whose  names  are  recorded  on  the 
stone.  They  must  have  died  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  but  the  dates  of  decease  are  not  given.  John 
Oxenham,  '  a  goodly  young  man,'  is  first  named,  then 
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his  sister,  his  infant  son,  and  lastly  his  mother.  Many- 
witnesses  of  this  strange  appearance,  '  both  squires  and 
ladies,'  are  enumerated  on  this  singular  memorial, 
which  may  possibly  still  exist.  The  letter  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  is  dated  1632. 

•  A  vision  somewhat  similar  was  believed  to  have  been 
seen  at  Launcells.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
Peter  was  an  eye-witness  of  it  or  not,  but  he  reposed 
perfect  faith  in  the  marvel  at  any  rate,  and  frequently 
described  it  to  us  quite  circumstantially.  At  the  time 
it  was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  the  spring  from  which 
the  pump  was  supplied  had  been  exhausted  so  much, 
owing  to  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  raise  the  water  required  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  the  family,  who  were  in  much 
concern  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  '  Madame 
Jones.'  One  day  the  servants  had  been  pumping  for  a 
long  time  to  no  purpose,  when  to  their  extreme  terror 
a  white  bird  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  pump,  and 
immediately  disappeared,  after  thus  betokening  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  their  mistress,  which  took  place 
accordingly.  This  lady  enjoyed  the  further  distinction 
after  her  decease  of  being  seen  dressed  in  white,  and 
driving  before  her  a  flock  of  sheep — a  certain  indica- 
tion of  her  enjoying  a  state  of  perfect  felicity.  Witches 
were  as  common  in  the  north  of  Cornwall  as  ghosts 
and  pixies,  but  had  become  much  modified  in  their 
habits  since  the  days  of  James  I.  ;  still  any  kind  of 
association  with  them  was  considered  far  from  desirable, 
and  my  father  was  solemnly  warned  of  the  danger  he 
incurred  when  he  hired  the  son  of  old  Joan  Lane — a 
poor  woman  whom  her  neighbours  held  in  much  dread 
on  account  of  her  supposed  power  to  do  them  evil  by 
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her  witchcraft — as  a  farm-servant.      As  it  fortunately 
happened  that  the  lad   became  a  favourite  with  the 
family,  and  was  much  attached  to  them  in  return,  his 
mother,  who  was  permitted  to  visit  him  whenever  she 
desired  it,  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  wholly  un^ 
suitable  to  the  character  of  a  witch,  testifying  much 
love  for  her  son  and  grateful  respect  for  the  kindness 
extended  to  him.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should 
not  have  been  altogether  without  a  remedy,  as  recourse 
might  have  been  had  in  that  case  to  a  white  witch,  a 
variety  of  the  species  who  made  it  their  business  to 
counteract  the  spells  of  the  more  malign  practitioners 
of  the  forbidden  art.     The  white  witch — who  ought  to 
have  been  called  a  white  c  wizard ' — most  in  request  at 
the  time  I  am  writing  of,  lived  as  far  off  as  Exeter,  and 
moreover  demanded  a  handsome  fee  for  his  advice — 
circumstances  which  did  not  prevent  his  being  con- 
sulted by  sufferers  who  were  veiy  poor,  and  who  had  to 
make  the  journey  of  fifty  miles  on  foot,  from  seeking 
the   benefit  of  his    counsel.      One    of  the   Launcells 
cotters,  who  fancied  himself  and  his  belongings  were 
bewitched,  undertook  this  pilgrimage  in  order  to  dis- 
cover who  it  was  that  tormented  him  and  his  family, 
and  to  be  instructed  in  the  proper  method  of  counter- 
acting the  spells  which  caused  him  so  much  annoyance. 
On  his  return  he  gave  his  neighbours  to  understand 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
his  interview  with  the  white  witch,  who  proved  his 
skill  in  the  science  he  professed  by  showing  his  client 
the  exact  resemblance  of  his  secret  enemy  in  a  looking- 
glass,  and  further  by  instructing  him  how  to  reverse 
her  incantations,  and  prevent  any  repetition  of  them 
in  future.     It  is  probable  that  secrecy  was  essential  to 
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the  success  of  this  specific,  as  the  nature  of  the  antidote 
was  not  allowed  to  transpire. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  superstitions  of  the 
western  county  are  in  general  more  grotesque  than 
poetical,  but  there  was  one  of  the  number  which  may 
claim  to  be  excepted  from  this  description.  It  was 
believed  that  if  a  young  maiden  gathered  a  rose  on 
Midsummer-day,  and,  folding  it  in  white  paper,  forbore 
to  look  at  it  or  to  mention  what  she  had  done  until  the 
following  Christmas-day,  she  would  then  find  the  flower 
fresh  and  bright ;  and  further,  if  she  placed  it  in  her 
bosom  and  wore  it  at  church,  the  person  most  worthy 
of  her  hand  would  be  sure  to  draw  near  her  in  the 
porch  and  beseech  her  to  give  him  the  rose.  I  have 
known  the  spell  tried  repeatedly,  but  never  with  suc- 
cess :  the  rose  invariably  faded,  which  of  course  was 
always  attributed  to  some  error  on  the  part  of  the 
damsel  who  practised  the  spell.  One  individual,  it  is 
true,  declared  that  in  her  case  it  had  succeeded  per- 
fectly ;  but  as  her  relations  were  certainly  often  of  an 
apocryphal  nature,  I  am  afraid  we  must  consider  them 
to  have  been  so  in  the  present  instance.  However,  as 
Cowper  has  ruled  that  legends  or  fables  (it  is  just  the 
same  thing)  are  allowable  in  rhyme,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  licence  thus  given  me. 

THE  CHEISTMAS  HOSE. 

In  the  '  Rocky  Land  of  Strangers,' 

And  on  its  sea-beat  shore, 
Where  the  sky-lark  mingles  with  the  waves 

Sweet  music  evermore, 

Are  hid  the  grey  traditions 

That  our  Cornish  lore  compose, 
And  there  I  learnt  the  legend 

Which  is  called  '  the  Christmas  Rose.' 
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It  tells  how  on  the  lovely  night 

When  Shakspeare  chose  to  dream, 
A  damsel,  as  his  vision  bright, 

Stood  'neath  the  pale  moonbeam. 

The  roses,  bathed  in  summer  dew, 

(As  sweet,  as  pure  was  she), 
Around  her  in  profusion  grew  ; 

She  bent  the  slender  tree 

On  which  the  fairest  blossoms  sprung, 

And  one  of  them  she  chose  ; 
'  If  I  a  happy  bride  shall  be, 

At  Christmas  bloom,  0  rose  ! ' 

With  care  she  folded  up  the  flower, 

Obedient  to  the  spell ; 
Until  the  dark  December  hour 

No  glance  upon  it  fell. 

But  on  the  holy  Christmas-tide 

She  oped  the  folds,  and  lo ! 
Not  on  the  eve  of  Midsummer 

More  freshly  did  it  blow  ! 

She  placed  it  in  her  girdle  fair, 

Forth  to  the  mass  she  went ; 
In  the  church-porch  there  stood  a  knight 

Whose  gaze  on  her  was  bent. 

'  The  seld-seen*  rose  blooms  doubly  bright 

In  this  cold  wintry  hour, 
Oh  lovely  Isonde,'  said  that  knight, 
1  But  thou  art  a  fairer  flower  ! 

'  For  maiden  grace,  and  modesty, 

And  beauty,  all  are  thine. 
May  the  blest  Saints,  in  love  to  me, 
Thy  heart  to  me  incline  ! ' 

*  The  seld-seen  costly  stones. — Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta. 
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They  who  have  seen  the  Alpine  snows 

At  the  last  hour  of  day 
Can  tell  how  Isonde's  blushes  rose, 

And  how  they  died  away  ! 

Soon  came  another  Midsummer, 
And  then  the  minstrels  vied 

In  strains  which  sang  the  Christmas  Rose, 
And  the  more  lovely  bride. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  CORNWALL. 

"When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges 
Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks. 

Longfellow. 

If  pixies  were  occasionally  mischievous  and  witches 
malign,  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall  were  at  all  times 
diabolical,  and  were  especially  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
crews  of  such  vessels  as  were  driven  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  county,  where,  confirmed  in  their  cruel  and  in- 
hospitable practices  by  their  ancient  superstitions,  they 
resisted  for  a  long  period  every  attempt  that  was  made 
to  convince  them  of  the  atrocity  of  which  they  were 
guilty  in  plundering  the  vessels  thrown  on  their  shores. 
There  are  sometimes  indications  that  the  barbarous 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated  in  remote  periods 
has  not  even  yet  been  completely  exorcised,  but  the 
gradual  declension  of  its  influence  is  happily  apparent. 
Most  of  the  tales  current  half  a  century  ago,  about 
the  adventures  of  the  wreckers  and  their  unfortunate 
victims,  had  reference  to  a  period  when  these  dis- 
graceful proceedings  were  not  altogether  discouraged 
by  the  persons  whose   especial  duty  it  was  to  have 
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opposed  them  in  every  possible  manner.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  '  Parson  of 
Poundstock.'  On  a  stormy  day  in  winter  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  parish,  which  is  in  part  bounded  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  were  assembled  in 
their  church  in  order  to  attend  the  morning  service  on 
the.  Sabbath,  when,  just  as  the  clergyman  had  com- 
menced the  exhortation,  a  man  rushed  into  the  sacred 
building,  proclaiming  aloud,  what  he,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  welcome  tidings  possible — 
'  A  ship  on  shore  ! '  The  congregation  rose  with  one 
accord,  each  one  anxious  to  be  the  first  on  the  beach  to 
profit  by  the  good  news ;  but  their  hasty  exit  was  pre- 
vented by  the  clergyman's  ordering  the  sexton  to  lock 
the  church  door,  and  bring  him  the  key.  He  then 
went  through  the  service  with  due  decorum.  When  it 
was  ended  he  said  to  his,  no  doubt,  impatient  hearers, 
4  Now,  then,  let  us  all  start  fair ; '  and,  placing  himself 
at  their  head,  proceeded  with  them  to  share  in  the 
plunder  of  the  wreck.  This  was  too  public  a  scandal 
to  be  passed  over  with  impunity,  and  this  evil  pastor 
received  the  reward  of  his  deed  in  the  loss  of  his  living 
and  a  narrow  escape  from  transportation.  Having  by 
some  means  eluded  the  latter  penalty,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private  capacity  at  Pound- 
stock,  where,  most  likely,  the  wreckers  considered  him 
as  a  martyr.  A  granddaughter  of  this  person  was  a 
servant  in  our  family  at  Leskarot. 

Within  my  own  recollection  the  same  kind  of  an- 
nouncement as  that  made  in  the  church  at  Poundstock 
was  at  any  time  sufficient  to  empty  all  the  villages  on 
the  coast  of  their  inhabitants.  Of  these  a  few  of  the 
most  respectable  went  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in 
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the  hope  of  rendering  some  aid  to  the  vessel  in  distress  ; 
but  the  large  remainder  were  quite  otherwise  disposed, 
and  looked  on  all  such  attempts  as  an  interference  with 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  wreckers.  Happily  they 
no  longer  dared  to  exercise  these  after  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers,  who  are  believed  not  unfrequently  to 
have  murdered  the  unfortunate  seamen,  who  thus 
escaped  from  their  sinking  and  shattered  vessels  only 
to  become  the  victims  of  avarice  and  cruelty  more 
remorseless  than  the  Deep  itself. 

I  do  not  remember  that  any  particular  place  or  time 
was  chosen  for  the  recital  of  the  gloomy  traditions  still 
preserved  relative  to  those  crimes,  but  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  they  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  dark 
and  stormy  winter  nights,  when  the  waves  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  swollen  by  the  vast  augmentation  its 
waters  receive  at  that  period  of  the  year  from  the 
Atlantic,  often  rise  suddenly  to  a  terrific  height,  and, 
dashing  themselves  in  rapid  succession  on  the  rocks 
which  oppose  their  further  progress,  cover  them  with 
spray  as  white  as  snow,  which  is  frequently  carried 
inland  by  the  winds — an  evanescent  trophy  gained  by 
them  in  that  warfare  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
distant  echoes  might  have  formed  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  these  '  tales  of  terror.'  But  in  the  long  sum- 
mer days  which  we  delighted  to  spend  on  the  sea-beach, 
nothing  recalled  them  to  our  minds.  At  the  farthest 
distance  our  eyes  could  reach,  the  illimitable  ocean 
seemed  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  blue  sky,  while 
at  our  feet  the  waves  sparkling  in  the  sun  gently  ebbed 
and  flowed  on  the  sandy  beach,  or  with  a  murmuring 
sound  broke  over  the  rocks  covered  with  dark  sea-weed, 
and  filled  their  many  crevices  with  a  welcome  supply 
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of  nutriment  for  the* dwellers  within.  To  fish  for  these 
after  we  had  had  our  own  refreshment  in  the  6  Grannets' 
Bath,'  formed  a  principal  part  of  our  amusement. 
Crabs  of  a  small  species  were  abundant,  and  were  taken 
by  hand,  inflicting  occasionally  severe  pinches  on  their 
captors — while  for  prawns  and  shrimps  nets  were 
required.  Shells  were  of  rare  occurrence — but  the 
beach,  extending  for  at  least  six  miles  in  one  direction, 
is  formed  entirely  of  their  fragments  ground  by  the 
breakers  into  minute  particles.  Once  only  was  I 
charmed  by  the  Fight  of  what  might  have  been  called 
a  'wave  of  shells,'  so  numerous  were  they,  lying  on 
the  beach  at  low  water  in  a  kind  of  ridge,  which  ex- 
tended for  some  distance  in  a  straight  line.  The  shells, 
which  by  some  unusually  favourable  combination  of 
the  wind  and  tide  had  thus  been  washed  on  shore  un- 
injured, were  of  several  kinds,  but  were  all  extremely 
small  and  fragile.  JSTo  doubt  the  next  revolution  of 
the  waters  dispersed  or  destroyed  them,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon was  never  repeated  within  my  observation. 
The  breakers  which  reduce  the  shells  to  powder,  are 
said  also  to  prevent  the  fish  (which  are  plentiful  in  the 
sea  beyond  them)  from  coming  into  the  bay,  so  that 
none  are  taken  at  Bude  ;  and,  I  have  known  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles  in  order 
to  procure  '  fish,'  when  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
party  it  had  become  indispensable. 

It  was  frequently  contrived  that  our  dinner  parties, 
when  engaged  in  the  seaside  pursuits  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  should  take  place  in  the  '  Cavern,'  a  deep 
recess  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  having  in  its  centre  a 
huge  fragment  of  rock  which  at  some  remote  period 
had  fallen  from  the  natural  roof  above,  and  now  formed 
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an  excellent  table,  while  seats,  which  appeared  very 
comfortable  ones  to  people  tired  with  bathing  and 
fishing,  were  readily  found  on  the  rocks  around,  The 
cavern  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  long  indented  line  of  lofty  cliffs  reaching  from 
Bude  to  Padstow  Point,  a  prospect  animated  by  the 
almost  continual  succession  of  small  vessels,  which,  at 
the  great  distance  from  which  they  were  visible,  ap- 
peared to  be  gliding  rather  through  the  clouds  than 
the  ocean.  In  clear  weather  the  little  Isle  of  Lundy  is 
visible  in  the  mid-channel,  which  in  Kingsley's  romance 
of  '  Westward  Ho  ! '  is  made  the  scene  of  a  catastrophe 
sufficiently  startling,  but  this  barren  and  storm-beaten 
spot,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  sea-fowl 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  once  witnessed  real 
agonies  of  remorse  and  despair,  finally  terminating  in 
madness,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  realise  in 
words.  Here  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley — whose  soul  the  fiends 
of  avarice  and  treachery  must  have  taken  possession  of 
in  co-partnery — hated  and  scorned  by  all  men  as  the 
betrayer  of  the  brave  and  wise  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  to 
whom  he  had  engaged  his  fidelity  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  —ended  his  miserable  life.  By  a  most  just 
retribution  the  very  coin  in  which  he  was  paid  for  the 
Judas-like  act  by  which  he  consigned  his  friend  and 
benefactor  to  the  block  within  a  year  became  the 
immediate  agent  in  his  punishment.  He  having  been 
detected  in  the  act  of  '  clipping '  it — at  that  time  a 
capital  offence — he  was  sentenced  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  only  escaped  from  execution  by  the  sur- 
render of  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  world,  either  to 
the  crown  as  a  fine,  or  as  a  bribe  to  obtain  the  inter- 
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cession  of  some  one  powerful  enough  to  stay  the  hand 
of  justice — it  does  not  clearly  appear  which ;  thus 
stripped  almost  literally  to  the  skin,  he  took  shelter  in 
the  Isle  of  Lundy,  where  he  died  distracted  and  wholly 
destitute.  These  particulars  are  preserved  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh. 

There  is  now  a  lighthouse  on  this  isle,  rendered  ex- 
tremely needful  by  the  dangers  which  attend  the  navi- 
gation of  the  channel.  It  would  doubtless  be  condemned 
as  an  anticlimax,  if,  after  describing  the  grand  and  in- 
teresting objects  visible  at  a  distance  to  the  visitors  of 
the  cavern,  I  were  to  dilate  on  the  cold  ham,  chicken- 
pies,  fruit,  and  clotted  cream  which  used  on  these 
occasions  to  be  displayed  on  the  stone  table  within  it. 
I  will  therefore  only  say  in  regard  to  these  that  they 
were  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  perfectly  enjoyed. 
After  an  episode  so  agreeable,  a  walk  as  far  as  the 
6  Chapel  Eock'  was  easily  accomplished.  This  remark- 
able rock,  which  becomes  an  island  on  the  flowing  of 
the  tide,  has  near  its  summit  a  spot  covered  with  green 
turf,  scarcely  larger  than  may  suffice  to  afford  a  rest- 
ing-place to  the  weary  sea-gull  or  the  stormy  petrel,  but 
which  must  once  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions, 
as  it  indicates  the  site  of  the  ancient  house  of  prayer 
from  which  the  rock  derives  its  name.  A  brief  notice 
regarding  the  chapel  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Carew, 
who  visited  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  he  found  it  in  a  ruinous-  state.  No 
attempt  at  restoration  seems  ever  to  have  been  made ; 
but  seventy  years  since,  though  no  vestige  of  the 
building  itself  remained,  the  spot  it  had  formerly 
occupied  was  still  distinctly  defined.  Since  then  time 
and  the  elements  have  been  aided  in  their  encroach- 
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ments   by   the   more   merciless   hand    of  man.      The 
Chapel  Rock  has  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  constructing  a  breakwater  in  the  har- 
bour; and  no  more  remains  of  the  spot  on  it  once 
occupied  by  an  edifice  which  must  have  been  a  land- 
mark to  the  mariner  when  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
this  rugged  coast,  and  a  fitting  sanctuary  in  which  he 
might  offer  up  his  thanksgivings  when  he  had  escaped 
from  them,  than  the  speck  of  earth  which  must  itself 
speedily  become  only  a  memory.     Many  vessels  have 
been  wrecked  on  this  rock,  which  stands  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  haven — chiefly  small  merchant  ships — as 
only  stress  of  weather,  or  a  mistake  in  regard  to  their 
whereabouts,  ever  causes  those  of  superior  size  to  ap- 
proach the  harbour  which  it  obstructs.     This  disaster, 
however,  befell  an  East  Indiaman,  rather  more  than  a 
century  ago,   when   on  her  homeward-bound  voyage. 
She  ran  by  mistake  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and,  sub- 
sequently striking  on  the  Chapel  Eock,  was  shattered 
to   pieces.     Memorials   of  her   fate    continued  to   be 
found  occasionally  during  a  long  succession  of  years, 
hidden  deep  in  the  rifts  of  the  rock  on  which  she 
perished, — these  were  large  cornelian  beads  of  different 
colours  and  peculiar  shape ;  the  attrition  of  the  water 
had  robbed  them  of  their  original  polish,  but  they  were 
treasured  nevertheless,  perhaps  far  more  carefully  than 
they  would  have  been  had  the  ill-fated  vessel  in  which 
they  were  embarked  reached  her  port  in  safety :  even 
trifles   become   hallowed   when   they   bear  the   sharp 
arrow  of  Misfortune  impressed  on  them  ! 

I  had  not,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
essayed  to  '  build '  rhymes  either  low  or  '  lofty,'  but 
whatever  interested  me  particularly  made  itself  a  place 
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in  my  mind,  from  which  it  sometimes  issued  forth 
long  afterwards,  clothed  in  such  words  as  memory  or 
imagination  supplied  ;  and  this  may  account  for 

THE  LEGEND   OF  THE   CHAPELLE  EOCK. 

Lone  stands  the  '  Chapelle  of  the  Rock' 

On  the  wild  western  shore, 
The  sweeping  ocean  seems  to  mock 
The  builder's  toil,  and  the  granite  block, 
As  the  crested  breakers  pour 
Round  the  crumbling  site,  and  their  sullen  swell 
Bears  burden  to  the  chapelle  bell. 

Oft  sounds  that  bell  at  dead  of  night, 

And  its  echoes  startle  then 
The  wand' ring  spirits  that  fain  would  fright 
The  fisher,  who  toils  by  the  pale  star-light ; 
But  they  glide  to  their  caves  again 
When  the  solemn  toll  of  that  bell  they  hear, 
For  they  know  that  they  may  not  venture  near. 

One  night  is  theirs  in  all  the  year, 

(Unhallowed  is  the  hour  :) 
And  monk  and  friar,  both  far  and  near, 
Use  holy  spells  and  penance  drear, 
To  curb  their  vengeful  power; 
But  woe  to  the  mortal  who  dares  to  tread 
The  fated  beach  'till  the  dawning  red  ! 

Oh,  who  was  loved  through  all  the  West 

Like  the  beauteous  Lady  Blanche  ? 

Each  knight  would  lay  his  spear  in  rest, 

And  peril  his  life  at  her  least  behest ; 

And  her  vassals  stout  and  staunch, 

To  guard  their  orphan  ladye's  right, 

With  bow  and  bill  to  the  death  would  fight. 
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She  was  the  last  of  her  lofty  race, 

Her  knightly  brothers  twain 
Were  high  in  good  King  Richard's  grace, 
But  the  Syrian  sands  were  their  burial-place 
They  slept  on  the  battle-plain, 
Where  shouts  of  victory,  bought  too  dear  ! 
Pealed  a  deep  requiem  o'er  their  bier. 

The  Lady  Blanche  still  loved  to  stray 

Along  the  wild  sea-shore, 
Watching  the  sea-gull  in  the  spray 
Bathe  her  white  wings,  then  soar  away ; 
And  her  joy  was  evermore 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  waves 
Re-echoed  from  the  rocks  and  caves. 

One  summer  eve  a  barque  appeared 

Light  floating  o'er  the  wave  ; 

No  dashing  of  the  oars  was  heard, 

But  soon  the  haunted  spot  was  neared, 

While  the  dim  twilight  gave 

Its  treacherous  aid  to  the  wayward  race. 

'  Fair  Lady  Blanche,  thy  steps  retrace. 

'  Why  dost  thou  linger  on  the  beach  ? 
It  is  the  spirits'  eve  ! 
Hasten  the  Chapelle  Rock  to  reach  ! ' 
But  vainly  did  that  monk  beseech, 
And  vainly  did  he  grieve  ; 
For  she  heard  a  strange  wild  melody, 
And  thus  she  sang,  as  its  tones  swept  by : 

'  Listen  !  I  hear  the  billows  swell ; 
There's  music  on  the  deep  ; 
The  spirits  that  in  ocean  dwell 
Mix  their  wild  melody  full  well 
With  those  whose  pinions  sweep 
To  meet  them  from  the  upper  sky 
With  strange  unearthly  harmony  ! 
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'  Their  voices  make  my  bosom  thrill, 

And  kindle  with  a  new  delight ; 
I  would  that  they  were  nearer  still, 
Or  I  where  I  might  hear  at  will, 
Amid  the  calm  of  night, 
The  tones,  which  now  too  far  remote, 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  sweetly  float ! ' 

The  shadows  of  the  tall  dark  trees 
Were  stretched  across  the  bay ; 
There,  rocking  to  the  murmuring  breeze, 
Her  eager  eye  a  shallop  sees, 
The  moonbeams  on  it  play  ; 
The  white  sails,  rustling,  seemed  to  hail 
The  quivering  light  and  rising  gale  ! 

And  deep  sweet  voices  from  that  barque 

Are  wafted  on  the  blast ; 
Again  she  bends  attent,  and  hark  ! 
They  call  her,  and  their  influence  dark 
O'er  '  the  Devoted'  passed  : 
'  Sweet  rests  the  moonlight  on  the  sea ; 
Come,  maiden,  come,  we  wait  for  thee  ! 

'  To-night  the  spirits  of  the  air 

Revel  with  those  who  walk  the  deep  ; 
Daughter  of  earth  !  'tis  thine  to  share, 
And  brighten  with  thy  beauty  rare, 
The  vigil  which  we  keep  ; 
To  thee  alone  of  human  race 
'Tis  given  our  shadowy  paths  to  trace  ! 

'  Fast,  fast  depart  the  fleeting  hours, 

For  thee  alone  we  stay ; 
We  wait  to  bear  thee  hence  to  bowers 
Sparkling  with  gems,  and  rich  with  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  dawn  of  day  ! ' 
Still  as  they  sang  the  barque  drew  near, 
But  it  threw  no  shade  on  the  waters  clear  ! 
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Fair  gleamed  the  forms  that  from  it  bent 

As  they  bore  the  maid  away, 
But  a  sound  of  hollow  merriment, 
That  seemed  from  the  deep-sea  caverns  rent, 
Rang  as  they  seized  their  prey : 
She  heard  it  not,  for  her  eye  was  bright, 
And  her  white  brow  flushed  with  a  strange  delight. 

The  Chapelle  Rock  stands  firm  and  high 

The  beating  waves  among ; 
The  shallop  glided  swiftly  by, 
And  softened  to  a  murmuring  sigh 
Trembled  the  spirits'  song ; 
It  could  not  mingle  with  the  knell 
Uttered  by  that  lone  chapelle  bell ! 

But  when  it  ceased  the  wakened  storm 

In  its  might  and  fury  rose  ! 
That  barque  seemed  into  fragments  torn  ; 
And  the  monks  of  the  Chapelle  Rock  next  morn 
Prayed  for  the  maid's  repose  : 
For  the  flowing  tide  at  sunrise  bore 
Her  pale  and  mangled  corse  on  shore  ! 

An  ancient  tomb  of  spotless  stone, 

From  the  Parian  quarries  hewed, 
In  that  dim  chapelle  stands  alone  ; 
Gleams  from  the  polished  surface  thrown 
Rest  on  its  sculptures  rude  : 
It  only  bears  a  severed  rose ; 
1  Blanche,'  the  sole  word  its  legend  shows  ! 

Whether  the  last  prayers  offered  up  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Rock  were  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Romish  or  the  English  Church  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
enquire.  In  either  case,  when  they  were  ended,  public 
worship  ceased  in  Bude  for  two  centuries  at  least,  as 
during  that  interval  it  possessed  neither  church  nor 
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chapel  in  which  the  inhabitants  could  assemble.  Other 
deficiencies  there  were,  not  by  any  means  so  important, 
but  still  causing  much  inconvenience :  for  instance, 
there  was  no  post-office,  an  absence  which  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  sustain  with  fortitude,  but  the 
non-existence  of  a  butcher's  shop,  though  little  re- 
garded by  the  residents,  who  purveyed  for  themselves 
by  ways  and  means  of  their  own,  must  have  frequently 
driven  strangers  to  desperation.  After  this  manner 
things  were  circumstanced  at  Bude  in  the  days  when 
we  had  pic-nics  there.  It  is  now,  I  understand,  sup- 
plied with  every  kind  of  requisite,  but  yet — there  is 
always  room  for  the  phrase  so  obnoxious  to  Cleopatra 
— but  yet,  I  fear,  Bude  is  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its 
chief  attractions.  This  will  certainly  be  the  case  if,  as 
now  seems  to  be  threatened,  the  delightful  walks 
extending  in  different  directions  over  the  downs  or 
'  summer-leas  '  become  abridged  by  enclosures. 

The  once  lonely  haven  is  now  periodically  overflowed 
by  a  tide  of  visitors  duly  described  as  '  fashionable ' — a 
word  so  incongruous  with  the  wild  and  solemn  charac- 
ter of  the  natural  scenery  around  it  that  I  can  by  no 
means  reconcile  my  mind  to  its  propriety.  Crinolines 
and  chignons  do  not  necessarily  desecrate  a  place ;  nor 
am  I  quite  so  fastidious  as  the  French  traveller  in 
Egypt,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  despair  by  his 
rencontre,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
with  a  lady's-maid,  attired  in  a  costume  accurately 
copied  from  the  last  number  of  La  Follet ; l  yet  I  par- 
take, in  some  degree,  in  his  feeling — a  good  painter  of 
the  crags  and  cliffs  of  Cornwall  would  certainly  intro- 
duce but  few  human  figures,  and  these  simply  attired, 

1  A  magazine  devoted  to  the  description  of  fashionable  costumes,  of 
which  it  gives  engravings  monthly. 
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in  his  pictures.  If  the  groups  that  assemble  on  the 
sands,  or  pace  the  breakwater,  were  guided  by  the 
same  good  taste  in  the  latter  particular,  their  appear- 
ance would  harmonise  much  better  with  the  grand  and 
beautiful  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  influence  of  the  sea-breeze  has  compelled  the 
few  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  haven  to  extend  their 
branches  horizontally  in  a  landward  direction,  which 
gives  them  a  singularly  weird  appearance,  especially 
in  winter,  when  they  are  denuded  of  their  foliage  ;  but 
even  at  that  stormy  season,  when  the  native  oaks  and 
elms  render  up  their  last  leaves  to  the  blast,  the 
tamarisk  from  Palestine,  and  the  China  rose-tree, 
flourish  unharmed  in  sheltered  nooks, — the  first,  with 
its  feathery  sprays  and  coral-like  branches,  proclaiming 
its  foreign  origin  by  its  peculiar  appearance — while  the 
rose-tree,  flowering  nearly  all  the  year,  never  unfolds 
more  beautiful  blossoms  than  in  February  or  March, 
when  their  delicate  pink  petals  glitter  alternately  with 
faint  sunbeams  and  rime  frosts.  This  lovely  rose  is 
now  climatised  and  very  common,  but  I  remember  the 
two  first  plants  of  the  species  which  were  cultivated  at 
Launcells.  A  congenial  situation  was  chosen  for  them 
on  either  side  of  an  olive-tree,  standing  in  a  recess  in 
the  garden  wall,  where  it  had  continued  to  flourish  for 
half  a  century,  without,  however,  producing  any  fruit. 
The  dark  green  of  its  leaves  contrasted  well  with  the 
bright  clusters  of  flowers  with  which  the  rose-trees 
were  adorned. 

The  pleasure  with  which  all  lovers  of  flowers  hailed 
this  accession  to  our  English  flora  may  excuse  the  pre- 
ference assigned  to  it  over  our  native  roses  on  the  only 
occasion  in  which  I  am  aware  of  their  coming  into 
competition. 
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THE  WINTEK  EOSE. 

Fair  Flora  once  was  tired  of  Greece  : 

(  A  goddess  may  indulge  caprice :) 

She  wearied  of  its  myrtle  bowers  ; 

Her  altars,  wreathed  with  fairest  flowers, 

Pleased  her  no  more ;  each  wood  nymph  sigh'd 

To  see  her  queen  dissatisfied ; 

Softly  she  murmured,  '  Greece  is  fair, 

Yet  other  realms  my  love  should  share. 

Far  distant  lies  a  western  isle 

Well  worthy  of  my  brightest  smile  ; 

For  once  I'll  spread  a  wand'ring  wing, 

See  how  the  flowers  of  Albion  spring ; 

And  how  my  nymphs,  vicegerent  there, 

Attend  the  bowers  that  claim  their  care  ! ' 

Westward  she  winged  her  aerial  way, 
The  fields  of  Enna  wooed  her  stay ; 
She  paid  their  greeting  with  a  smile, 
Which  brightened  every  flower  the  while  ; 
Unfolding  each  pure  silver  bell 

The  lilies  all  their  perfume  shed ; 
To  greet  the  queen  they  loved  so  well, 
The  roses  blushed  their  loveliest  red. 

But  all  their  homage,  sweet  and  bright, 
Stayed  not  the  goddess  in  her  flight ; 
And  soon  the  giant  cliffs  appeared 
On  Albion's  western  boundary  reared ; 
Frowning  they  stood,  but  on  the  sod 
Sweet  Flora's  footsteps  scarcely  trod 
When  up  the  balmy  wild  thyme  sprung ; 
Sea-pinks  their  brilliant  clusters  flung 
O'er  the  steep  cliffs,  whose  turf  was  seen 
To  brighten  with  a  lustrous  green. 
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Thus  at  the  magic  breath  of  Spring 

Siberia  lifts  her  veil  of  snow, 
And  myriad  flowers  their  fragrance  fling 

Where  erst  its  folds  were  seen  to  flow  ! 

Upon  the  ocean  Mora  gazed, 

Then  turning,  bade  her  shrine  be  raised 

Beneath  a  stately  oak  which  stood 

Close  by  the  confines  of  the  flood ; 

The  sons  of  Eohis  fall  oft 

Whirled  in  their  play  its  leaves  aloft, 

And  bent  its  boughs  in  savage  sport. 

'  Here  shall  my  votaries  resort,' 

The  goddess  said,  '  A  sterner  creed 

Too  long  hath  made  its  victims  bleed ; 

(Still  the  dark  lichens'  show  the  stain ;) 

But  Flora  now  asserts  her  claim, 

To  clothe  the  Tor1  with  flowers  again; 

And  mortals  here  with  dance  and  song 

Shall  honour  me  through  ages  long ; 

Even  when  my  name  has  passed  away 
Here  many  a  garland  shall  they  twine, 

In  honour  of  the  festal  day, 
No  longer  recognised  as  mine  ! 

From  every  woodland  glen  and  vale, 
Oread  and  Dryad  came  to  hail 
With  joy  the  presence  of  their  queen  ; 
And  bending  at  her  feet  were  seen 
Bright  sylphid  forms,  who  left  awhile 
Their  leafy  haunts  within  our  isle ; 
Then  first  they  saw  with  timid  glance 
The  deep  sea  spread  its  blue  expanse, 

Half  trembling  as  the  ocean  breeze 
Lifted  their  tresses  in  its  play, 

From  dark  eyes  sparkling  as  those  seas 
Where  thousand  wavelets  rippling  lay. 

1  The  Tors  are  thought  to  be  the  altars  on  which  the  Druids  offered 
their  sacrifices,  which  frequently  consisted  of  human  victims.  There 
are  several  remarkable  Tors  in  Dartmoor. 
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Amid  the  nymphs  which  crowded  round, 

Four  of  superior  rank  were  found, — 

In  that  bright  circle  none  were  seen 

Fairer,  or  of  a  haughtier  mien, — - 

O'er  each  fair  season  to  preside 

And  tend  the  flowers  which  form  its  pride ; 

To  raise  the  snow- drop  from  the  ground, 

To  wind  the  wand'ring  woodbine  round 

The  mossy  elm  ;  or  from  the  gale 

Shield  the  anemone  so  pale, 

Upon  whose  cup  the  hectic  streak, 

Like  that  on  sad  Consumptive's  cheek, 

Whispers  a  tale  of  early  death ; 

To  waft  around  the  perfumed  breath 

Of  evening  flowers,  too  sweet  for  day, 

And  sacred  to  the  Moon's  pale  ray. 

Such  was  their  charge,  and  once  they  joyed 
To  blend  their  cares,  but  discord  now 

With  chilling  frown  their  peace  destroyed, 
And  cast  a  shade  o'er  every  brow ! 

A  passing  word,  a  trivial  slight, 

Their  concord  chanced  to  disunite  ; 

Some  jealousy  about  a  flower 

(Which  faded,  perhaps,  within  an  hour) 

Yet  left  a  canker  in  the  mind 

With  every  thought  and  feeling  twined. 

And  chiefly  the  proud  Nymphs  of  Spring, 

Summer,  and  Autumn,  seemed  to  fling 

Sarcastic  glances  on  the  fair 

Who  made  the  winter  flowers  her  care ; 

Yet  she  was  lovely  !     Her  light  form 

Bent  graceful  as  the  wind- waved  corn 

Before  the  goddess  ;  while  her  eye 

Returned  their  looks  disdainfully. 

Flora  perceived  their  angry  mood, 

And  interposed  to  stay  the  feud. 
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1  And  is  it  thus  you  welcome  me  ?  ' 
She  said  with  voice  and  look  benign. 

'  Far  other  glances  should  I  see 

Gracing  this  short  sojourn  of  mine.' 

'  Come,  every  one  shall  lend  her  aid 

A  garland  for  my  brow  to  braid ; 

Each  nymph  shall  bring  her  fav'rite  flowers, 

And  blend  them  in  this  wreath  of  ours  ; 

In  token  that  by  love  combined, 

Your  hearts  in  fair  accord  are  joined.' 

Quick  they  withdrew  to  search  with  care 

For  every  bud  and  blossom  rare  ; 

And  as  they  knew  how  high  the  place 

Held  by  the  rose  in  Flora's  grace, 

Some  fair  variety  each  thought 

Should  crown  the  tribute  which  she  brought. 

And  first  the  sprightly  Nymph  of  Spring 
Culled  primroses  and  violets  blue, 

Then  searching  where  the  woodbines  cling, 
A  wilding  briar-rose  met  her  view  ; 

'  And  this,'  she  cried,  '  my  prize  shall  be  ! 

Te  Dryads,  who  can  vie  with  me  ?  ' 

Summer's  fair  spirit  blushing  bright, 
Bade  all  her  treasures  glad  their  sight ; 
Then  stood  perplexed  which  she  should  choose, 
Where  all  were  beauteous — which  refuse. 
A  moss-rose  bud,  whose  sheltering  fold 
Still  kept  the  morning  dew-drop  cold, 
She  placed  within  a  circle  pale 
Of  the  sweet  lilies  of  the  vale. 

The  Nymph  of  Autumn  chose  to  twine 

The  jasmine  and  the  eglantine, 

'  Sweets  to  the  sweet,'  then  glanced  with  pride 

On  the  sad  sister  at  her  side, 

Whose  harder  task  was  still  undone, 

For  Winter  roses  there  were  none. 
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She  sought  a  blossom  from  their  store, 
And  they  refused  her  o'er  and  o'er. 
'  'Twere  vain,'  they  said  ;  '  thy  chilling  breath 
Would  only  cause  the  flowret's  death  !' 
The  myrtle  and  the  snowdrop  crowned 
The  garland  which  her  tresses  bound, 
And  these  for  Flora's  wreath  she  chose, 
But  where,  alas,  to  find  a  rose  ! 

From  Eastern  regions  far  away 
A  wandering  genie  chanced  to  stray ; 
The  roses  which  in  bright  Cathay 
Had  hailed  the  opening  dawn  of  day, 
Still  blooming  'mid  his  locks  were  seen, 
In  brilliant  red  and  glossy  green. 
Unseen,  he  watched  the  nymphs  awhile, 
And  heard  their  wrangling  with  a  smile  ; 
Then  from  his  chaplet  he  withdrew 
A  rose  full-blown,  and  lightly  threw 
The  flower  as  wafted  by  the  wind 
Where  sadly  stood,  with  head  declined, 
Winter's  fair  Dryad. — Glad  surprise 
And  triumph  sparkled  in  her  eyes  ! 
The  air-borne  gift  she  lightly  raised  ; 
While  all  its  glowing  beauty  praised  ; 
Its  stalk  with  theirs  she  loved  the  best, 

Blushing  as  bright,  the  Nymph  entwined 
'Mid  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  West, 

A  gem  in  ivory  enshrined  ! 

At  length,  with  all  their  off'rings  sweet, 
They  hastened  back  to  Flora's  throne, 
To  pour  their  treasures  at  her  feet, 
And  bid  her  claim  them  as  her  own. 
Well  pleased,  on  all  the  goddess  smiled, 
Rejoiced  to  see  them  reconciled ; 
Admires  their  gifts,  but  chief  bestows 
Her  praises  on  the  Eastern  rose. 
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'  Sweet  flower  ! '  she  cried,  '  the  time  will  come 

When  this  far  isle  shall  be  thy  home  ; 

When  every  cottage  maid  shall  rear 

Thy  flexile  branches.     All  the  year 

Thy  bloom  shall  last ;  when  storm  and  cold 

Make  every  native  blossom  fold 

Itself  within  a  transient  shroud, 

Then  shall  thy  beauty  be  allowed 

To  sparkle  brightest ; — the  sole  gem 

On  Winter's  snowy  anadem  ! ' 

She  ceased,  her  gay  attendants  flew, 

With  slender  fiDgers  bathed  in  dew, 

To  wreath  their  lovely  coronal 

With  many  a  mystic  dance  and  spell ; 

The  softened  winds  their  voices  bore 

With  cadence  sweet  along  the  shore, 

'Till  on  the  ocean's  heaving  breast 

The  weary  echoes  sank  to  rest ! 

Probably  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  is  now  the  only  place 
in  which  any  traces  of  the  ceremonies  called  the 
Floralia,  observed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora,  still 
exist.  There  the  8th  of  May  is  called  the  Flora  Day ; 
and  its  return  is  welcomed  by  every  demonstration  of 
joy.  This  'ancient  festival' was  observed  with  more 
than  usual  spirit  and  taste  in  the  year  1848,  when,  as 
I  find  it  recorded  by  one  who  was  present,  '  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  an  early  hour,  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  arrival  of  a  well-known  fraternity  bringing  in 
"the  summer  and  the  May  0;"  and  the  town  soon 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  high  holiday.  At 
one  o'clock  the  principal  street  was  thronged  with  in- 
habitants and  strangers,  with  their  hats  and  bonnets 
wreathed  with  the  choicest  flowers,  assembling  for  the 
principal  dance,  which  was  led  by  Miss  Eliza  Eoberts 
and  James  Trevenen,  Esq.,  followed  by  a  long  and 
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splendid  train  of  the  beautiful  and  gay.  Street  after 
street  was  visited  with'the  welcome  flora  sound  ;  every 
door  was  opened  where  convenient  egress  could  be 
made  to  let  the  dancers  pass  through,  and  the  effect  in 
the  gardens,  where  arches  of  evergreens,  festooned  with 
flowers,  were  erected,  was  truly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  thus  the  town  was  traversed,  and  the  dance 
concluded  in  the  assembly-room,  where  three  such 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  the  Queen  as  could  only 
emanate  from  people  full  of  merriment  and  joy. 
There  was  no  cessation  to  the  dancing ;  party  suc- 
ceeded party  until  the  shades  of  evening  closed  on  the 
scene  ;  and  thus  this  good  old  merry  festival  concluded, 
having  been  kept  up  with  more  spirit  and  gaiety  than 
it  had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years.' 

No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  Helston  will  continue 
their  observance  of  the  Flora  Day,  which  must  be  an 
eminently  delightful  one.  It  appears  from  a  local 
paper  that  it  was  welcomed  with  the  usual  festivities 
in  1869. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

WAR     AND     PEACE. 

'  War  calls  forth  the  great  virtues  and  efforts  which  would  sleep  in  the 
gentle  bosom  of  peace — it  produces  animation,  energy,  enterprise,  and 
success.' — Speech  of  one  of  the  Delegates  to  the  American  Congress  of 
1775. 

I  am  sometimes  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Eoman  method  of  measuring  time  by 
lustres  must  have  been  founded  on  some  occult  prin- 
ciple which  has  not  been  explained  to  us.  In  my  own 
case  these  periods  are  well  defined  during  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  by  the  occurrence  at  every  such 
interval  of  some  event,  which,  elevating  itself  above 
the  tide  of  ordinary  circumstance,  remained  visible  to 
mark  its  ebb  and  flow.  Of  the  third  of  these  land- 
marks it  might  be  said  that  the  foundation  was  laid 
with  weeping,  as,  about  the  period  at  which  it  com- 
menced, one  of  my  dear  brothers,  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Hawkey  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  was  killed  in  action  while 
commanding  a  successful  attack  on  a  Eussian  flotilla  in 
the  Grulf  of  Finland.  If  it  were  possible  that  any  words 
of  mine  could  do  adequate  justice  to  his  memory,  the 
testimony  of  a  sister  might  still  be  suspected  of  par- 
tiality. But  no  such  idea  can  be  attached  to  that  so 
nobly  borne  to  his  merit,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Byam  Martin,  commander 
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of  the  British  fleet,  under  whose  orders  Lieutenant 
Hawkey  was  serving  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  Ad- 
miral Martin,  in  his  despatches  published  in  the '  London 
Gazette '  of  August  5,  1809,  speaks  of  the  zeal  and 
gallantry  of  this  young  officer  in  terms  of  approbation 
which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  But  he  has  recorded 
them  in  a  manner  still  more  precious  to  his  surviving 
relatives  in  a  private  letter  which  was  communicated 
to  my  father,  and  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
made  : — 

'  "  Implacable,"  Gulf  of  Finland. 
'July  10,  1809. 

6  My  dear  Sir, — You  will  believe  I  feel  most  sensibly 
the  loss  of  that  poor  young  man  Hawkey,  who  was 
killed  on  the  8th  instant  when  commanding  the  boats 
of  the  squadron  in  an  attack  upon  a  division  of  the 
Eussian  flotilla,  and  a  convoy  under  their  protection  ; 
his  conduct  was  great  and  glorious  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, and  is  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  Such 
coolness  and  judgment,  and  such  intrepidity,  are  rarely 
combined,  and  would  have  distinguished  him  greatly 
in  the  service  had  his  life  been  spared.  He  had  carried 
one  gunboat,  and  was  in  the  act  of  boarding  a  second, 
when  a  musket  or  grape  shot  went  through  his  body, 
and  he  died  almost  immediately.  I  had  a  very  great 
regard  for  this  amiable  and  gallant  young  man,  and  as 
a  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory  I  am  desirous  of 
erecting  a  monument  in  the  parish  church  where  his 
family  reside,  or  in  any  other  which  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  their  feelings.  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged 
by  your  directing  Isbell  to  undertake  it  without  loss 
of  time.  On  mentioning  my  intention  to  the  officers, 
by  whom  Mr.  Hawkey  was  sincerely  esteemed,  they  said 
it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  them  if  not 
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permitted  to  join  in  this  mark  of  admiration  of  their 
messmate's  brilliant  conduct  and  private  virtues,  which 
made  him  so  universally  beloved. 

'  To  Mr.  Commissioner  Fanshaw, 
Plymouth.' 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  fullest  recognition  of 
his  merits  and  the  kindest  sympathy  with  their  feelings 
could  have  consoled  his  sorrowing  relatives,  they  pos- 
sessed both ;  but  they  were  aware  of  excellencies  in 
his  character — of  modesty,  generosity,  and  tenderness 
of  heart — which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  think  of  him  without  emotion.  At  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  had  realised  the  noble  words  of  Burns : l 
and  to  the  voice  of  acclamation  it  was  theirs  to  add 
the  tribute  of  bitter  tears,  and  of  affection  which  can 
only  terminate  with  their  own  lives. 

During  the  succeeding  five  years  we  were  spared 
from  the  repetition  of  so  great  an  affliction ;  but  my 
brother  Lieutenant  Eichard  Hawkey,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  was  dangerously  wounded,  after  having  been 
twice  honourably  mentioned  in  the  public  despatches 
by  his  commanding  officer,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell.  My 
brother  Captain  William  Hawkey,  of  the  H.E.I.C.  S., 
had  his  full  share  of  the  perils  and  horrors  of  war.  A 
letter  from  him,  dated  Madras,  July  1810,  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  an  engagement  with  a  French 
force  of  much  superior  strength,  which  encountered 
the  '  Astell,'  East  Indiaman,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
officer.     The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  father  : — 

'  On  the  third  of  July  we  fell  in  with  two   heavy 

1  Death  strikes  the  young  hero,  a  glorious  mark ! 
He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame. 

r,  or  the  '  Song  of  Death,'  by  Burns. 
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French  frigates,  mounting  between  50  and  56  guns, 
each  of  large  calibre,  and  a  corvette  of  26  guns.  Our 
force  to  oppose  them  was  three  Indiamen — the  "  Wind- 
ham," 26  guns,  the  "  Ceylon,"  26  guns,  and  the  «  Astell," 
32  guns,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  heavy-laden 
ships.  We  had  on  board  each  of  us  about  250  troops, 
which  were  of  great  service  to  us,  and  behaved  ad- 
mirably well  during  the  whole  of  the  conflict.  The 
action  lasted  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  when  the 
"  Ceylon  "  struck,  and  the  "  Windham  "  got  by  some 
means  two  miles  astern.  The  whole  time  the  action 
continued  we  were  within  musket  shot,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  it  within  pistol  shot.  Sharp  work.  The 
"  Astell "  twice  attempted  to  board,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  succeed,  from  the  frigates  having  the  heels  of 
us.  We  drove  them  from  their  quarters  twice,  and 
completely  silenced  them,  and  had  we  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  boarded  them  the  result  would  not 
have  been  doubtful.  Poor  Captain  Hay  was  severely 
wounded  about  an  hour  after  the  action  commenced, 
and  of  course  the  command  came  to  me.  We  had 
more  than  four  hours'  close  work  after  his  unfortunate 
accident,  which  of  course  can't  reflect  much  discredit 
on  your  son.  Grod  knows  we  might  have  struck  with 
much  propriety,  but  you  know  my  sentiments  on  that 
head  :  I  would  much  rather  sink  than  strike  any  time. 
After  the  other  ships  deserted  us  and  had  given  them- 
selves up,  we  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  make  off  i# 
the  best  manner  we  could.  At  the  time  we  put  our  helm 
up  (I  suppose  you  are  seaman  enough  to  know  what  I 
mean  by  that),  the  frigate  we  last  engaged,  about  short 
musket-shot  from  us,  opened  her  fire  on  us,  which  we 
returned  and  stood  from  her,  but  they  were  so  terribly 
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crippled,  and  so  intent  on  securing  the  ships  that  had 
struck,  that  they  could  not  follow  us.  Just  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  state  we  were  in  when  we  bore  up,  I 
must  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  we  were  making  four 
feet  water  an  hour;  our  braces  during  the  action 
were  shot  away  five  times  ;  the  whole  of  our  rigging, 
standing  and  running,  all  gone  ;  the  mainmast  wounded 
in  seven  places,  foremast  completely  crippled,  all  the 
topmast  yards  the  same  ;  in  fact  the  only  sticks  up  thtit 
are  not  crippled  by  the  enemy  are  the  fore  and  mizen- 
top-sail  yards,  and  the  driver  boom.  We  have  fifteen 
shot  between  wind  and  water,  so  that  on  our  arrival 
in  Bengal  we  are  going  into  dock  for  a  thorough  repair. 
We  had  eight  men  killed  and  seventy-twt)  wounded. 
I  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball  on  my  breast,  which  sent 
me  from  the  gangway  against  the  mainmast;  fortu- 
nately I  was  not  obliged  to  leave  the  deck ;  but  it  was 
three  weeks  before  I  got  the  better  of  the  bruise ;  it 
left  the  whole  of  my  breast  as  black  as  a  patch.' 

The  results  of  the  action  to  my  brother  were  his 
being  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  by  the  East  India 
Company.  I  have  little  doubt  but  Captain  Marryat  had 
this  engagement  in  view  in  his  description  of  the  one 
fought  by  the  'Windsor  Castle,'  Indiaman,  with  a  French 
corvette,  in  the  third  volume  of  'Newton  Forster;' 
many  of  the  details  are  identical,  and  a  very  agreeable 
incident  which  afterwards  befell  the  principal  cha- 
racters, both  in  fact  and  fiction,  is  equally  so.  There 
were  several  lady  passengers  on  board  the  'Astell' 
when  she  encountered  the  French  ships  of  war, — with 
one  of  these,  a  very  pretty,  accomplished,  good-tempered 
girl  of  seventeen,  who  was  going  out  to  an  uncle,  who 
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was  a  judge  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  my  brother 
had  fallen  in  love.  In  circumstances  of  danger  people 
are  generally  disposed  to  be  more  than  usually  candid  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  '  engagement '  expedited 
the  marriage,  which  took  place  very  soon  after  their 
arrival  at  Madras.  It  was  somewhat  singular  that  my 
youngest  brother,,  Lewis,  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the 
H.E.I.C.S.,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of 
France  by  the  English.  The  '  Ceylon '  and  '  Windham,' 
Indiamen,  had  been  carried  thither  by  their  captors,  and 
were  there  retaken  by  the  squadron  in  which  he  was 
serving. 

All  this  time,  of  course,  intense  anxiety  continued  to 
be  the  portion  of  those  at  home  ;  but  this  was  a  feeling 
then  universal  in  England,  and  we  had  our  intervals  of 
gladness,  when,  at  the  cost  of  much  fatigue,  a  few  days, 
or  perhaps  only  hours,  could  be  rescued  for  us  without 
detriment  to  duty — an  inexorable  power,  especially  in 
war  time  !  It  is  certain  that  in  those  fragments  of 
time  more  happiness  was  concentrated  than  entire 
cycles  of  the  seasons  in  after  years  could  boast  of. 
Every  word  spoken  by  those  whose  stay  we  knew  was 
limited  to  so  short  a  period,  was  carefully  noted, — the 
walks  they  preferred,  and  the  books  they  recommended, 
became  at  once  established  favourites.  Even  Shakes- 
peare was  loved,  not  for  his  own  sake  exclusively,  but 
because  his  words  were  so  frequently  on  the  lips  of 
judges  on  whose  opinions  we  had  perfect  reliance. 
People  were  then  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  such  a 
frame  of  mind  seems  to  be  essential  to  perfection  in 
writing  poetry,  and  also  to  complete  enjoyment  in 
reading  it.  This  may  account  not  only  for  the  appear- 
ance  in  rapid  succession   of  the  poems  of  Scott  and 
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Byron,  but  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were 
received.  Writers  and  readers  were  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  if  not  in  the  same  degree.  Young  girls 
committed  whole  cantos  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel '  and  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake '  to  memory,  and 
grave  clergymen  declared  that  the  '  Griaour '  had  re- 
newed their  faith  in  poetry !  A  particularly  well- 
ordered  book-club,  from  which  novels  and  romances 
were  rigorously  excluded,  afforded  us  some  insight  into 
the  literature  of  the  day.  It  must  be  allowed  that  a 
good  many  of  the  works  that  circulated  through  this 
medium  were  a  little  heavy ;  but  quarto  volumes  of 
biography  and  travel,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  served  as  ballast  to  such  modern  poetry  as 
came  duly  recommended  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  critical  authorities,  who  were  deemed  oracular  in 
matters  of  taste,  though  they  were  certainly  very  defi- 
cient in  the  quality  of  gentleness,  which,  if  oracles 
were  really  derived  from  a  dove-like  origin,  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  them.  Once  or 
twice  the  president  of  the  book-club,  a  clergyman  of 
a  wary  disposition,  suffered  a  departure  from  the  rules 
to  take  place,  the  exceptions  being  the  '  Gresta  Eoma- 
norum,'  and  Dr.  Scott's  translation  of  '  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.'  I  really  think  this  dereliction  was 
caused  by  his  compassion  for  the  youthful  readers,  who 
were  in  general  confined  to  such  very  dry  fare.  I 
have  ungratefully  forgotten  the  name  of  the  translators 
of  the  first-named  work,  but  the  strange  legends  it 
contains  found  in  us  as  attentive  and  amused  an  audi- 
ence as  the  monks  by  whom  they  were  originally  re- 
lated could  have  themselves  desired. 

In  addition  to  merits  specially  its  own,  the  book-club 
G  2 
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had  also  that  of  causing  us  to  take  innumerable  pleasant 
walks,  as  the  volumes  were  deposited  for  us  at  a  cottage 
at  some  little  distance  from  Launcells,  at  which  our 
enquiries  in  regard  to  their  arrival  were  so  constant 
that  I  am  afraid  they  were  sometimes  troublesome. 

The  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  most 
surprising  and  brilliant  events  by  which  it  was  cha- 
racterised having  apparently  been  reserved  to  mark  its 
conclusion.  Europe  was  filled  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  at  the  patriotism  of  Kussia,  where  no  sacri- 
fice, not  even  that  of  an  imperial  city,  was  deemed  too 
great  when  the  object  was  to  repel  an  unjust  invasion ; 
while  the  unbroken  series  of  victories  won  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  South  of  France  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  England 
which  encouraged  the  happiest  presages  in  regard  to 
the  final  result  of  the  struggle  which  she  had  main- 
tained so  long,  and  at  times  with  such  a  doubtful 
prospect  of  success. 

While  witnessing  the  present  rapid  transmission  of 
intelligence,  it  seems  wonderful  how  people  supported 
the  protracted  anxiety  of  those  days !  Now,  when 
letters  arrive  from  the  Metropolis  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  daily,  and  in  many  almost  hourly,  we  can 
scarcely  realise  the  fact  that,  in  1813,  the  post  from 
London  reached  the  north  of  Cornwall  only  three  times 
in  the  week.  Of  course  newspapers  were  precious,  and 
letters  invaluable ;  yet  this  '  slower  method '  had  one 
recommendation, — each  of  the  great  actions  which  took 
place  during  the  war  could  be  studied  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, and  clearly  established  in  the  memory, 
before  another  was  reported  to  distract  the  thoughts. 
Now,  the  perpetual  flashes  of  the   electric  telegraph 
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seem  to  fuse  all  the  transactions  of  a  campaign  into 
one  mass.  At  length  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was  won 
by  the  Allies,  and  a  general  illumination  celebrated 
the  event  in  England.  It  was  the  first  display  of  the 
kind  which  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  coloured  lamps 
and  transparencies  exhibited  by  the  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Exeter,  where  I  was  at  the  time,  were 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  which  is  saying  everything  in 
their  praise.  The  Exonians  further  showed  their  inge- 
nuity by  proving  in  how  many  different  ways  it  is 
possible  to  spell  the  word  Leipzig.  I  think  they  dis- 
covered at  least  six. 

In  the  following  summer  peace  was  proclaimed ;  and, 
as  we  were  travelling  from  Exeter  to  Cornwall,  we  met 
numbers  of  Frenchmen,  lately  prisoners  of  war,  hasten- 
ing with  happy  faces  from  their  late  depot  at  Dartmoor, 
which  had  been  broken  up,  on  foot  to  Plymouth,  in 
order  to  embark  for  their  native  country.  Many  of 
these  poor  fellows  had,  no  doubt,  endured  a  long  and 
painful  captivity,  as,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
there  had  been  no  general  exchange  of  prisoners 
during  the  late  war.  I  was  especially  qualified  to 
share  in  their  present  happy  feelings,  as  my  brother, 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  detained  at  Verdun,  a 
prisoner,  had  arrived  in  England.  Meanwhile,  the 
whole  country  rang  with  the  sounds  of  rejoicing. 
London,  of  course,  was  the  head-quarters  of  felicity. 
Emperors  and  kings  arrived  from  the  Continent  in  the 
British  capital,  where  they  were  greeted  with  a  rap- 
turous welcome,  only  exceeded  in  cordiality  by  that 
with  which  Platow  and  Blucher,  who  came  in  their 
train,  were  hailed  by  the  multitude,  who  seemed  to 
feel   a   particular   affection   for   the    Prussian   Field- 
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Marshal,    extending    even    to    his    boots  ;    and    the 
4  masses,'  I  believe,  continue  to  patronise  6  Bluchers ' 
to  this   day.     The  Bourbons  also  came  in  for  a  fair 
share   of  popular   applause ;    the   white   cockade  was 
universally  worn,  not  even  a  lap-dog  having  any  pre- 
tensions to  fashion  appearing   in  public  undecorated 
with  this  emblem  of  loyalty  to  the  restored  dynasty. 
Day  after  day  the  most  splendid  demonstrations  were 
made  in  honour  of  the  foreign  sovereigns.     One  soli- 
tary accident  only  occurred  during  these  magnificent 
rejoicings,  and  even  that  had  the  effect  of  adding  to 
the   splendour  of  the  Temple  of   Concord,  as  it  was 
related  in  a  letter  to  me  from  my  brother,  who  was 
present  at  the  conflagration.     '  I  regret  very  much,'  he 
says,  'that  you  were  not  here  to  see  the  illuminations 
in  the  parks,  the  sea-fights,  &c.     William,  Lewis,  and 
myself  managed  to    see  all,  and  were,  I  assure  you, 
much    gratified ;    the   Temple   of   Concord   was    most 
magnificent — quite  a  fairy  scene ;  the  burning  of  the 
pagoda  was  a  little  unfortunate,  but  the  fire,  whilst  it 
lasted,  had  a  most   beautiful   effect,  and  showed  the 
Temple   to   great  advantage ;  but   for  the  lives  that 
were  lost  in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames,  I 
should  not  have  been  sorry  for  the  accident.     When 
the  fire  broke  out,  I  must  tell  you  that,  struck  at  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flames,  I  said  surely  the  pagoda  was 
on  fire  ;  but  Lewis  told  me  it  was  the  effect  always  pro- 
duced by  the  gaslight  illuminations.     I  shrugged  up 
my  shoulders,  and  thought  to   myself  to  what  perfec- 
tion everything  had  been  brought  since  I  left  England. 
The  falling  in  of  the  upper  part  soon,  however,  con- 
vinced me  that  something  more  serious  than  a  gas- 
light display  had  happened.' 
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Even  the  most  remote  districts  claimed  their  right 
to  participate  in  the  universal  gratulation.  There  was 
no  parish  so  poor  or  so  unpatriotic  as  not  to  subscribe 
the  funds  for  a  public  dinner,  at  which  rich  and  poor 
rejoiced  together,  while  in  the  country  towns  arches 
of  laurel  were  raised  in  the  streets,  underneath  which 
tables  were  laid  covered  with  good  cheer,  provided  by 
the  principal  inhabitants,  who  issued  a  general  invi- 
tation. The  dinner  was  followed  in  many  instances  by 
a  dance,  kept  up  with  spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

After  our  own  private  rejoicing  had  settled  down 
into  a  calm  of  happiness  of  some  months'  duration,  it 
was  decided  that  the  greater  part  of  the  family  should 
pass  the  winter  in  London.  This  was  an  arrangement 
which  gave  general  satisfaction.  My  brother  Charles, 
who  was  a  commander  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  had  just 
returned  from  India,  bringing  with  him  his  bride ; 
the  others — with  one  exception — were  already  with  us 
in  England ;  so  that  we  formed  rather  a  large  party, 
and  completely  tilled  the  house  in  Manchester  Street. 
London  was  not  then  lit  with  gas ;  it  had  no  river- 
steamers  or  underground  railways  ;  no  cabs  or  omni- 
buses ;  Eegent  Street  was  in  the  future  ;  the  Zoological 
Gardens  were  a  swamp ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  not 
as  yet  organised  the  metropolitan  police.  Nevertheless, 
we  found  London  a  most  delightful  place  of  residence. 
We  possessed  a  fund  of  happiness  within  our  own 
hearts  which  did  not  render  it  needful  for  us  to  draw 
largely  on  external  resources ;  but,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, those  were  abundant,  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
which  have  been  enumerated ;  and  as  we  visited  in 
succession  each  that  was  thought  to  be  deserving  of 
attention,  impressions  in  regard  to  it  were  made  on 
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the  memory  which  it  was  in  general  painful  to  have 
disturbed  by  the  changes  and  alterations  which,  when 
our  visits  were  repeated  in  after  years,  we  found  had 
taken  place.  There  were,  however,  exceptions  to  this. 
The  old  Spanish  nobleman  in  '  Gril  Bias '  maintained 
that  even  the  peaches  had  degenerated  from  the  flavour 
they  had  possessed  in  his  youthful  days ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  in  some  instances  an  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  since  mine.  The  British  Museum 
is  one  that  may  be  mentioned.  The  dingy  old  man- 
sion, where  a  crocodile  stuffed  with  straw — protruding 
visibly  from  the  dilapidated  reptile — hung  suspended 
over  a  staircase  leading  to  apartments  reminding  the 
visitor  of  the  apothecary's  shop  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
by  the  beggarly  appearance  of  the  rooms  themselves  as 
well  as  that  of  the  dusty  and  ill-arranged  collections 
they  contained,  has  been  nobly  replaced  by  a  vast  and 
splendid  building,  overflowing  with  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  antiquity,  and  rich  in  all  that  can  interest 
an  intelligent  mind,  whatever  may  be  its  predominant 
taste  or  pursuit.  But  there  are  other  grand  national 
edifices  in  which  it  rejoices  us  to  feel  assured  that 
whenever  Time,  according  to  his  wont,  has  devoured  a 
portion,  however  small,  of  the  sacred  structure,  man 
hastens  with  reverential  care  to  efface  the  injury.  So 
that  those  who  return  to  them  after  many  long  years 
of  absence  perceive  no  other  alteration  than  that  of 
the  deeper  shadow  of  solemnity  which  appears  to  have 
gathered  over  the  long  aisles  and  lofty  pillars  since 
they  saw  them  last,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  but  the 
reflection  of  their  own  grown  thoughts. 

Among  these  edifices,  Westminster  Abbey  holds  the 
highest  rank  ;  within  its  walls  seems   to  be  concen- 
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trated  everything  which  can  tend  to  elevate  the  soul 
into  a  frame  fitting  it  to  unite  in  that  form  of  worship 
which  is  justly  called  '  Divine  Service.'  We  know,  and 
are  well  reminded  by  the  noble  anthems  frequently 
sung  in  that  magnificent  Place  of  Prayer,  that  the 
6  Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot  contain  '  Him  whose  pre- 
sence fills  the  universe.  Still,  in  all  ages  there  have 
been  on  earth  places  of  peculiar  sanctity;  and  both 
religious  and  historical  associations  have  for  centuries 
combined  to  render  Westminster  Abbey  the  one  most 
venerable  and  dear  in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen. 

DIVINE  SERVICE  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Our  God,  all  merciful,  has  given  again 

An  hour  to  man  to  bow  before  His  throne ; 

And  now  'tis  gone — ye  heard  the  deep  '  Amen,' 
Seal  of  a  duly,  oh,  how  coldly  done  ! 

Yet  all  was  there  could  raise  the  heart  to  Heaven  ; 

Through  gothic  aisles  the  chaunt  responsive  rose, 
And  music's  deepest,  richest  aid  was  given 

To  swell  the  Hallelujah's  solemn  close ! 

Should  not  my  spirit  then  have  left  the  cell, 
Built  up  by  earthly  cares  to  stay  her  flight ; 

Ceased  for  a  while  in  those  dark  haunts  to  dwell, 
And  worshipped  at  the  source  of  Life  and  Light  ? 

Earth-bound  I  trembled.     Has  my  heart  been  rent  ? 

The  dust  of  kings  and  warriors  lay  around ; 
Tombs  press'd  on  hearts  the  world  could  not  content ; 

The  empire  of  the  sepulchre  and  shroud 

Extended  round  me  ;  and  could  human  pride 
Erect  a  banner  there  ?  the  child  of  dust 

Adore  the  Infinite — nor  lay  aside 

Vain  thoughts  of  self,  or  place  in  man  his  trust  ? 
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Oh,  weak  ephemeral  being  of  a  day  ! 

Bend  lowly  down,  and  be  thy  humble  prayer, 
1  Pardon,  most  Merciful  !  I  pass  away, 

Thou  art  Eternal ;  therefore  Thou  wilt  spare  ! ' L 

Our  mornings  were  frequently  spent  in  visits  to  the 
various  exhibitions  which  were  then  popular.  Science 
had  not  as  yet  entered  on  her  modern  duty  of  hand- 
maiden to  Plutus,  or  instructed  Professor  Pepper  in 
the  art  of  raising  spectres,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  panoramas  and  panharmonicans,  which, 
however,  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  amusement 
quite  as  well.  There  was  an  exhibition  also  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  either  of  these,  which  claims  a  few 
words  of  acknowledgment ;  it  consisted  of  a  number 
of  cork  models  representing,  with  great  beauty  and 
accuracy,  the  Coliseum  and  others  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Eome,  and  the  Falls  of  Tivoli.  The  artist's 
name  was  Du  Bourg ;  his  courage  and  perseverance 
were  equal  to  his  talent,  which  had  been  evidenced  by 
a  severe  trial.  In  early  life  he  had  devoted  many 
years  to  the  production  of  a  number  of  works  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  we  admired  so  greatly,  but 
which  were  totally  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire. 
Instead  of  giving  way  to  feelings  of  discouragement 
Du  Bourg  immediately  recommenced  his  labours,  and 
received  their  reward  in  the  universal  approbation  with 
which  the  second  edition  of  his  works  was  received. 

Though  poetry  won  some  of  her  brightest  laurels 
during  the  war,  painting  and   sculpture   gained   but 

1  '  Oh  Eternal!  have  mercy  upon  me,  because  I  am  passing  away.' — 
See  Flacourt's  History  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  quoted  by  St.  Pierre ; 
Studies  of  Nature,  Study  the  8th,  for  the  sublime  prayer  containing  this 
petition. 
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scanty  additions  to  theirs;  this  seemed  apparent  in 
regard  to  the  latter  on  our  visiting  the  studio  of  Bacon, 
crowded  with  allegorical  designs,  by  which  the  bad 
taste  which  prevailed  at  the  period  was  doomed  to  be 
perpetuated  in  marble.  The  paintings  of  West  have 
long  ceased  to  receive  any  attention,  but  in  1814  it 
was  otherwise ;  he  was  then  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and,  though  advanced  in  years,  had  recently 
executed  one  of  his  most  admired  paintings,  that  of 
6  Christ  Eejected.'  We  were  favoured  with  a  view  of 
this  picture  at  his  private  residence  in  Pall  Mall ;  and, 
however  time  may  have  modified  my  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  in  Art,  I  must  always  think  with  admiration 
of  the  urbanity  and  kindness  with  which  the  venerable 
artist  received  his  visitors,  and  conversed  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  his  paintings. 

When  we  see  or  hear  anything  of  peculiar  beauty  or 
excellence  we  are  desirous  that  the  impression  made 
by  it  on  our  minds  should  always  retain  its  origi- 
nal distinctness,  and  we  are  concerned  on  finding  it 
gradually  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  until  we  are 
perhaps  unable  to  perceive  more  than  a  bare  outline  of 
that  which  we  hoped  had  been  indelible.  It  is  thus 
with  my  recollection  of  the  '  Belvidera '  of  Miss 
O'Mell.  The  manner  in  which  she  pronounced  her 
parting  injunction  to  her  husband,  'Kemember  twelve,' 
could  never,  I  think,  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
it,  any  more  than  the  almost  too  truthful  manner  in 
which  she  represented  the  agony  of  grief  by  which  her 
reason  is  overthrown  when  she  is  informed  that  he  has 
been  executed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  even  the  minute  touches  in  a 
performance  which  the  best  judges  pronounced  to  be 
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perfect,  should  be  obliterated  from  the  memory,  but  so 
it  is.  And  as  'music  past  is  obsolete,'  I  will  say- 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  melodies  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  sung  by  Miss  Stephens, 
and  by  Braham  and  Incledon,  further  than  that  it  has 
not  since  been  excelled,  or  even  equalled. 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  circle  of  friends  included  a 
number  of  naval  and  military  officers,  many  of  whom 
had  shared  in  the  long  and  cruel  detention  of  my 
brother  in  France,  and,  like  him,  had  wisely  employed 
the  time  which  was  lost  to  them,  in  regard  to  their 
profession,  in  acquiring  a  variety  of  knowledge  which 
rendered  them  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable 
companions  possible.  Others,  again,  had  seen  service 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  hear  their  almost  unanimous  declara- 
tions that  all  they  had  observed  in  other  countries  had 
tended  to  increase  their  preference  for  their  own.  The 
only  exception  to  this  way  of  thinking,  which  I  can 
remember,  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  a 
gentleman  holding  a  civil  appointment  in  India.  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  assert  that  he  was  related  to 
the  author  of  '  Vanity  Fair,'  but  he  was  such  a  perfectly 
original  character  that  had  his  immortal  namesake  by 
any  chance  made  his  acquaintance,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  provided  for  his  memory,  at  least,  in  some  niche 
of  his  works.  Our  friend  was  very  tall  and  gaunt — a 
modern  Don  Quixote  in  appearance,  but  by  no  means 
in  sentiment ;  he  kept  the  lady  whom  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  lead  down-stairs  to  the  dining-room  literally  at 
arm's  length,  and  followed  up  this  act  of  politeness  by 
informing  us  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  the 
East  as  quickly  as  possible — adding  the  very  uncompli- 
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mentary  remark,  that  lie  4  could  get  everything  quite 
as  good  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  as  in  London,  excepting 
gooseberry  pie,  and  lie  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
stop  in  Europe  for  that  alone.' 

Two  Indian  domestics,  a  man  and  woman,  had 
accompanied  my  brother  and  his  wife  to  England,  and 
formed  a  part  of  our  household  in  London.  Clorinda, 
a  Hindoo,  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  most 
unblushing  mendacity.  Tambo,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  oddest  and  ugliest  of  mortal  beings,  was  also 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  affectionate ;  he  was  a 
Prince,  moreover,  and  had  he  only  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  met  with  such  a  biographer  as  Mr. 
Keate,  his  fame  might  have  equalled  that  of  him  of 
the  Pelew  Islands ;  but  I  fear  Tambo's  father,  whose 
sovereignty  extended  over  a  small  island  in  one  of  the 
Indian  Archipelagoes — whether  Maldive  or  Laccadive 
I  cannot  say — would  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  good  Abba  Thulle,  who  sent  his  son  Le  Boo 
to  Europe,  simply  with  a  view  to  his  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  whereas  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  specie 
being  scarce  with,  or  possibly  unknown  to,  Tambo's 
parent,  he  bartered  his  son  for  some  article  which  he 
coveted  from  the  captain  of  a  European  vessel  which 
chanced  to  touch  at  the  port  of  His  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. Poor  Eaboo,  which,  it  seems,  was  his  original 
appellation,  was  resold  by  his  purchaser  to  the  Dutch 
authorities  at  Java,  who  made  a  drummer  of  him,  and 
called  him  Tambo.  In  this  capacity  he  went  into 
action,  was  wounded,  and  taken  to  the  public  hospital, 
to  be  shipped,  on  his  recovery,  on  board  H.  B.  M.  S. 
'  Baracouta,'  which,  being  short  of  hands,  had  touched 
at  Java,  on  her  way  to  Borneo,  to  increase  her  comple- 
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ment.  More  fortunate  in  his  naval  than  in  his  mili- 
tary career,  Tambo  did  his  duty  in  his  new  character 
so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  superiors — a  denomi- 
nation under  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  entire  crew 
would  have  considered  themselves  entitled  to  be 
classed.  At  length  the  'Baracouta,'  which  was  com- 
manded by  my  brother  Charles,  arrived  in  England, 
and  was  paid  off. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  condition  of 
Tambo  when  this  event  took  place ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  was  the  slightest  possible, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  English  people  on 
shore  were  wholly  unknown  to  him.  His  being  en- 
titled to  a  considerable  amount  of  pay  only  added  to 
his  misfortunes,  by  throwing  him  into  the  power  of 
one  of  those  unprincipled  persons  who  used  always  to 
be  on  the  watch  to  rob  our  sailors  of  their  hard-won 
earnings.  Very  fortunately  my  brother  chanced  to  be 
at  Somerset  House  on  the  same  day  on  which  Tambo's 
friend  had  taken  him  there  to  cash  his  pay  ticket, 
intending  no  doubt  to  reward  himself  for  his  trouble 
with  the  proceeds.  Great  was  the  Indian's  joy  on 
meeting  his  former  captain.  His  self-elected  friend 
made  off  without  further  parley,  and  Tambo  returned 
home  with  my  brother,  to  whose  service  he  forthwith 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  gratitude  and  fidelity 
that  he  became  a  general  favourite. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  his  appearance 
was  rather  singular.  His  features  were  tolerably  good, 
and  their  expression  pleasing  ;  but  unfortunately  he 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  beauty  by 
having  his  hair  shaved  close  to  his  head,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  lock  in  front,  which  he  retained  as  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  graceful  performance  of  the  profound 
salams  which  he  never  omitted  on  the  arrival  or 
departure  of  visitors.  He  was  very  short  and  stout, 
with  a  peculiar  strut  in  his  gait,  and  gravely  replied  to 
enquiries  regarding  his  age,  that  he  was  '  seven  years 
old,'  the  probability  being  that  he  was  seven  and 
twenty.  It  was  impossible  to  see  him  for  the  first 
time  without  laughing,  and  strangers  who  felt  scrupu- 
lous about  giving  way  to  their  feelings  suffered  con- 
siderably when  Tambo,  after  preceding  them  up-stairs 
with  an  air  of  indescribable  importance,  used  to  fling 
open  the  drawing-room  door  and  announce  them  with 
some  unaccountable  perversion  of  their  names. 

Among  his  peculiarities,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  of  his  believing  his  dreams  to  be  realities. 
This  was  first  discovered  by  his  saying,  pointing  to  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  bird  which  ornamented  a  mirror, 
6  That  bird  came  down  to  me  last  night.'  On  a  little 
cross-examination  it  appeared  that  this  had  occurred 
in  a  dream ;  and  also  that  all  the  transactions  which 
occupied  Tambo's  imagination  during  the  visions  of 
the  night  were  supposed  by  him  to  possess  as  palpable 
an  existence  as  those  which  took  place  in  broad  day- 
light. He  was  fond  of  music,  and  used  occasionally  to 
dance  and  sing,  after  the  fashion  of  his  native  island, 
for  our  amusement,  with  great  good  nature,  but  I  am 
bound  to  add  that,  according  to  our  ideas,  his  per- 
formances were  the. reverse  of  graceful  or  melodious. 

He  soon  learnt  to  speak  English  fluently,  and  com- 
prehended readily  whatever  was  shown  or  explained 
to  him  by  my  brothers,  who  took  him  to  such  public 
places  as  they  thought  likely  to  interest  him.  I  per- 
fectly remember  the  very  intelligent  account  he  gave 
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us  of  a  play  at  one  of  the  principal  theatres  at  which 
he  was  present  with  them.  He  sometimes  occupied 
himself  in  imitating  printed  characters  with  pen  and 
ink,  in  which  he  succeeded  admirably ;  and  indeed  he 
manifested  singular  powers  of  imitation  on  all  occa- 
sions. Though  he  had  certainly  no  particular  reason 
for  remembering  with  affection  the  father  who  had 
disposed  of  him  in  so  selfish  and  unceremonious  a 
manner,  Tambo  gave  proof  of  a  most  amiable  and  for- 
giving nature,  by  carefully  hoarding  all  the  trifling 
presents  he  received,  with  the  intention  of  one  day 
bestowing  them  where  they  were  so  little  deserved. 
Though  there  appeared  to  us  only  a  very  remote  pos- 
sibility of  his  revisiting  his  native  island,  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  him  of  the  constant 
pleasure  the  anticipation  of  doing  so  afforded  him  ; 
and  no  one  made  him  unhappy  by  setting  him  right. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  cases  in  which  we  may  render 
ourselves  quite  as  serviceable  to  our  friends  by  con- 
cealing our  wisdom  as  by  parading  it  before  them. 

Tambo's  mind  resembled  one  of  those  favoured  spots 
of  earth  which,  wholly  uncultivated  by  the  hand  of 
man,  bring  forth  spontaneously  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  beautiful  productions  of  Nature.  Attachment 
to  my  brother  was  the  predominant  feeling  in  it ;  and 
when,  after  a  stay  in  England  of  eight  months,  Captain 
Hawkey  returned  with  his  family  to  Madras,  Tambo  also 
went  with  them,  expressing  a  determination  '  never  to 
leave  master  or  master's  baby  ;'  the  last-named  object  of 
his  regard  being  an  infant  of  about  four  months  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1815 — ■ 

John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of  moods, 
Raving  of  sterile  farms  and  unsold  goods. 
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The  populace  of  London  had  for  so  many  years  been 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  hostilities  were  always 
proceeding  somewhere  or  other  for  their  ultimate 
advantage,  that  a  state  of  universal  tranquillity  soon 
became  irksome  to  them,  and  no  foreign  opponent 
offering  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  calm,  a  do- 
mestic disturbance  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  adopted  as  a  substitute.  The  first  demonstrations 
made  by  the  discontented  were  not  very  formidable. 
A  great  consumption  of  chalk  took  place,  it  being 
employed  in  tracing  the  words  '  Bread  or  Blood,'  in 
gigantic  characters,  on  every  available  space  in  and 
around  the  metropolis.  To  this  announcement,  wher- 
ever there  was  room  for  its  delineation,  a  gallows  was 
added,  with  the  figure  of  Mr.  Eobinson,  the  obnoxious  * 
Minister  of  State  who  supported  the  measure  to  which 
the  parties  who  devised  those  mural  decorations  were 
opposed,  suspended  from  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  this  gentleman  survived  all  these  sanguinary  de- 
nunciations, and  eventually  received  the  title  of  Lord 
Groderich. 

More  alarming  occurrences  soon  followed.  The 
houses  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  residing  in 
and  near  London,  who  were  understood  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  the  Government,  were  attacked, 
and  much  mischief  done  to  their  walls  and  windows. 
One  of  the  sufferers  from  these  acts  of  violence  was 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  philosopher  and  naturalist,  who 
had  devoted  a  long  life  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  who 
had  made  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  his  studies,  which  was  arranged  in  his  resi- 
dence in  Soho  Square.  Unfortunately,  the  rioters,  who 
evidently  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  6  Court  Guide,' 
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mistook  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for 
Mr.  Banks,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  was  the 
reverse  of  popular  with  the  multitude ;  and,  breaking 
into  the  house  of  the  former,  wantonly  destroyed 
property  of  a  description  which  it  was  impossible  to 
replace.  With  great  difficulty  they  were  convinced 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  on  which  they  expressed 
their  concern,  adding,  by  way  of  consolation  to  the 
sufferer,  that  they  would  go  immediately  and  pull 
down  the  abode  of  his  namesake. 

In  consequence  of  a  similar  error,  the  residence  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Manchester  Street  was 
placed  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction;  and  we 
twice  witnessed  the  undesirable  spectacle  of  an  infu- 
I  riated  mob  rushing  past  our  windows  proclaiming 
their  determination  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
house,  which  they  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
member  of  the  Government.  Matters  daily  became 
worse ;  life  and  property  were  no  longer  safe  than 
while  under  military  protection,  in  the  case  of  those 
persons  whose  political  opinions  were  unpopular,  and 
the  greatest  anxiety  pervaded  the  metropolis  ;  when 
suddenly  it  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  had  landed  in  France.  The 
effect  of  this  intelligence  was  magical.  The  agitation 
regarding  the  Corn  Laws,  which  had  previously  wrought 
the  minds  of  the  people  into  a  kind  of  frenzy,  subsided 
at  once.  All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the  Continent ; 
the  vast  importance  of  the  events  transacting  there 
appeared  to  be  fully  understood  by  all  classes  in  this 
country ;  and  the  impatience  with  which  intelligence 
was  expected  increased  in  proportion  as  the  crisis 
approached  nearer.  Never  before  or  since  were  there  so 
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many  editions  of  the  '  Courier '  published.  Every 
evening  the  heralds  of  that  redoubtable  journal  ran 
at  full  speed  through  the  streets,  performing  nourishes 
on  their  tin  trumpets,  vociferating  '  Great  news ! — 
glorious  news  ! '  and  distributing,  at  advanced  prices, 
'  Couriers  '  which  were  supposed  to  contain  all  the  par- 
ticulars, but  which,  on  inspection,  frequently  proved  to 
be  papers  two  or  three  days  old.  Of  course  there  was 
no  possibility  of  overtaking  these  Mercuries  of  the 
press,  who  by  no  means  needed  the  classical  addition 
of  wings  to  their  heels  to  augment  their  speed. 

The  general  excitement  attained  its  climax  when 
the  tidings  of  the  victory  obtained  at  Waterloo 
arrived  in  England.  Grreat  was  the  national  triumph, 
but  so  deeply  chastened  by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those 
who  had  fallen  to  secure  it  that  this  great  event  might 
be  said  to  have  created  feelings  peculiar  to  itself, — 
everything  connected  with  it  was  grand  and  solemn. 
The  nation  never  appeared  in  an  attitude  so  august, 
but  she  was  at  the  same  time  clad  in  the  deepest  weeds 
of  sorrow.  Everywhere  were  met  those  who  were 
mourning  for  their  dearest  relatives,  and  who  had  paid 
their  tribute  to  glory  in  bitter  tears.  In  a  letter 
written  at  this  time  by  my  eldest  brother,  who  was 
then  in  London,  to  my  father,  I  find  him  saying, 
4  How  do  you  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  now  ?  I 
think  Marlborough  will  be  no  more  heard  of,  and 
Blenheim  House  will  be  but  a  cottage  to  the  palace 
voted  to  such  a  hero.  Have  you  had  any  illumina- 
tions ?  The  public  offices  here  have  been  very  gay, 
but  there  was  too  much  sorrow  for  loss  of  friends  for  it 
to  be  general.' 
Peace  was  once  more  restored,  but  her  second  welcome 
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bore  no  resemblance  to  the  first.  Then  a  universal  holi- 
day was  proclaimed ;  now  there  was  '  no  mirth  or  merry- 
making sound.'  Men  seemed  to  resume  the  grave  duties 
and  employments  of  life  in  the  same  spirit  which  would 
have  actuated  them  on  the  subsidence  of  an  earthquake. 
In  order  that  everything  might  be  effected  which  hu- 
man prudence  could  suggest  to  render  this  fresh  pacifi- 
cation permanent,  the  deposed  Emperor  of  France  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  One  of  my 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
was  doing  duty  with  his  regiment,  in  garrison  on  the 
island,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  death  ;  and  was  per- 
mitted, with  other  official  persons,  to  see  him  in  his 
last  deep  sleep,  and,  in  memorial  of  that  event,  to 
have  a  small  quantity  of  his  hair.  Several  years  after- 
wards, Major  W mentioned  these  circumstances  to 

some  French  officers  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world.  They  had  formerly  served 
under  the  Emperor,  and  their  attachment  to  his 
memory  was  evinced  in  the  most  unmistakeable  man- 
ner by  their  emotion  while  listening  to  the  particulars 
which  my  friend  related.  They  seemed  almost  ready  to 
adore  the  lock  of  hair  in  his  possession  as  a  sacred 
relic,  and  the  gratitude  with  which  an  infinitesimally 
small  portion  of  it  was  accepted  by  them  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  had  the  gift  been  a  diamond. 

NAPOLEON. 

Ill  weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk. 

Shakespeare. 

I  saw  an  island  small  and  bare, 

And  on  its  lonely  shore 
There  stood  a  chief  of  martial  air, 

Dark  was  the  look  he  wore, 
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As  that  of  Daemon  stopped  midway, 
And  spell-bound  there  compelled  to  stay  ; 
Yet  murmuring  at  the  powerful  charm 
Which  barred  him  from  his  promised  prey. 
He  raised  his  arm  with  gesture  proud, 
And  spoke  his  troubled  thoughts  aloud : 

1  Oh  for  a  barque,  a  boat,  a  plank, 

To  bear  me  from  this  shore  ! 
And  place  me  in  the  foremost  rank 

Of  "  glorious  war  "  once  more  ! 
Could  I  unsheathe  my  sword  in  France, 
Scarce  would  the  sunbeam  on  it  glance 

Ere  twice  ten  thousand  at  my  side 
Again  to  victory  should  advance  ; 

We'd  blight  the  lilies  in  their  pride, 
And  wake  the  nations  from  the  trance 
In  which  they  dream  of  rest  and  peace — 
Soon  should  their  idle  visions  cease  ! 

1  Well  Europe,  in  her  coward  fear, 

Might  chain  me  to  this  rock  ; 
Her  thrones  shall  vibrate  many  a  year 

Before  the  earthquake- shock 
They  felt  beneath  my  powerful  sway 
Shall  from  her  memory  pass  away  ! 
There  was  but  one  I  could  not  bow 

The  sceptre  at  my  feet  to  lay : 
England  !  thou  art  my  conqueror  now, 

But  careless  fling'st  thy  fame  away  ; 
My  fate  to  future  times  shall  show 
Thou  didst  not  prove  a  generous  foe  ! 

'  The  rest  seemed  born  to  be  my  slaves, 

And  shiver  while  I  spoke, 
But  thou,  the  Empress  of  the  waves, 

Hast  never  worn  my  yoke. 
The  eagle  from  the  tempest's  shock 
Seeks  and  finds  refuge  on  the  rock — 
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But  how  my  ill-placed  trust  has  thriven 
This  island  prison  well  may  show, 

And  many  a  taunt  by  hirelings  given, 
Exulting  o'er  thy  fallen  foe  ; 

Yet  know,  unchanged  in  heart  and  will, 

Napoleon  is  an  Emperor  still ! 

1  The  sun  that  shone  at  Austerlitz 

Still  holds  his  course  on  high ; 
And  though  the  storm-cloud  o'er  him  flits, 

The  hour  perhaps  is  nigh 
When  he  shall  light  a  battle-plain, 
And  I  be  victor  there  again, 

And  the  captive's  weary  sigh 
Be  changed  for  the  triumphal  tone 
Of  him  who  leads  his  armies  on, 
To  claim  his  throne,  and  clasp  his  son  ! ' 

He  ceased,  and  the  wild  elements  alone 

Made  answer,  for  the  hollow  gusty  wind 
Replied  with  a  low  melancholy  moan, 

While  their  deep  roar  the  sullen  breakers  joined. 
And  this,  Ambition  !  this  was  the  reward 
Thy  votary  gained  for  all  his  service  hard  ! 

Was  it  not  ever  so  ?    In  days  of  old 
Read  ye  and  mark  how  all  have  been  repaid 

Who  listened  to  thy  summons  stern  and  cold, 
And  in  thy  dangerous  paths  to  walk  essayed. 
Thrice  happy  they  who  in  their  lowly  cells 
Escape  the  influence  of  thy  maddening  spells  ! 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

SEPARATION. 

Lady  'Randolph.  Had  some  good  angel  op'd  to  me  the  book 
Of  Providence,  and  let  me  read  my  life, 
My  heart  had  broke  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
Of  ills  which  one  by  one  I  have  endured. 

Anna.  That  Power  whose  ministers  good  angels  are 

Hath  shut  the  book  in  mercy  to  mankind. 

Douglas. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  having  now 
expired,  my  brother,  Captain  William  Hawkey,  hoping 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  was  induced  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  a  merchant  vessel,  of  about 
eight  hundred  tons,  built  in  India,  of  teak  wood,  and 
to  enter  on  the  free  trade.  He  laid  in  a  large  invest- 
ment for  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  insured  his  ship 
and  cargo  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Previous  to  her  departure  from  this  country,  the 
former  excited  some  degree  of  interest,  partly  on 
account  of  her  being  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  from 
England  to  India  under  the  new  regulations,  and 
partly  because  attention  had  been  directed  towards 
her  by  a  '  correspondent '  in  the  'Times'  newspaper, 
which  even  then  had  begun  to  lead  the  unsteady  steps 
of  public  opinion.  A  number  of  Lascars  had  formed 
part  of  the  original  crew  of  the  'Barossa,'  and  re- 
mained in  her  when  she  changed  owners.     The  '  cor- 
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respondent,'  having  evidently  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  regulations  observed  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
seamen,  had  made  a  statement  accordingly.  This,  of 
course,  had  to  be  replied  to  in  a  subsequent  paper,  in 
which  his  errors  were  corrected. 

I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  made  either  by, 
or  of,  the  Lascars  themselves.  They  were,  however, 
greatly  alarmed  and  discouraged  by  an  event  which 
happened  on  board  the  ship,  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  their  native  country :  this  was  the 
death  of  one  of  two  large  serpents  of  the  boa  species, 
which,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  hold  of  the 
'  Barossa,'  in  India,  had  been  brought  over  in  her  to 
England,  and  which  had  not  appeared  to  suffer  from  the 
change  of  climate.  The  native  sailors  regarded  these 
reptiles  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  fed  them 
regularly  with  rice,  while  the  serpents,  on  their  part, 
were  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  came  out  of  their  dark 
hiding-places  in  order  to  receive  the  offerings  thus 
made  to  them,  without  any  apparent  distrust.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  of  them  was  found  dead  at  the  critical 
moment  of  departure.  The  Lascars  at  once  declared 
that  the  voyage  would  be  '  unfortunate  ; '  and  their 
predictions,  however  absurdly  founded,  were  but  too 
fully  accomplished.  My  brother,  Captain  Charles 
Hawkey,  E.N.,  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  India  in  the  '  Barossa,'  with  his  family — a 
step  rendered  necessary  as  the  advanced  age  and  long 
residence  in  India  of  his  wife's  father,  General  Sir 
John  Pater,  precluded  his  return  to  Europe ;  and  he 
desired  the  society  of  his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached. 

This  officer's  career  in  the  East  had   been  a  sue- 
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cessful  one.  Both  himself  and  his  brother  Dudley, 
afterwards  Admiral  Pater,  entered  the  Eoyal  Navy  at 
an  early  age  as  midshipmen.  The  ship  in  which  John 
was  serving  his  time  in  that  capacity  was  sent  to  India, 
where  he  quitted  her,  and  entered  the  army  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  which  he  rapidly  attained  dis- 
tinction. One  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  his 
services  were  marked  by  public  approbation  was  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  for  which  he  received  the  gold 
medal.  A  cordial  and  life-long  regard  subsisted  be- 
tween Greneral  Pater  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  an  officer  so 
beloved  by  the  Sepoys  that,  fifty  or  sixty  years  since, 
when  a  battalion  came  into  garrison  at  Madras,  the 
veterans  in  its  ranks  used  to  lead  their  families  to  the 
great  room  of  the  Exchange,  which  contained  his  pic- 
ture, on  pilgrimage  to  this  image  of  their  favourite, 
and  the  youngest  of  their  children  were  taught  to  pay 
a  respect  bordering  on  devotion  to  this  revered  leader. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington — at  that  time  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley — also  honoured  Greneral  Pater  with  his  friend- 
ship ;  and  nothing  further  can  be  needed  in  evidence 
of  his  worth  than  the  fact  of  his  possessing  the  regard 
of  judges  so  qualified  to  discriminate  character.  In 
his  relations  with  his  family  he  was,  like  almost  all 
Indian  officers,  generous  in  the  extreme.  His  letters 
and  his  remittances  were  alike  punctually  sent  to 
England,  though  he  was  aware  that  he  himself  would 
never  again  revisit  it,  or  see  the  relatives  for  whom  he 
munificently  provided. 

A  number  of  other  passengers  embarked  in  the 
'  Barossa '  at  the  same  time  with  my  brother's  family, 
and  we,  who  were  to  be  left  in  England,  also  went  on 
board,  and   remained   until  the  latest  moment  that 
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could  be  permitted  to  us.  For  a  few  days  the  ship  lay 
off  Northfleet,  an  interval  which  appeared  to  us  like  a 
reprieve,  but  was  only  a  delay  in  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  seemed  to  us  then  sufficiently  severe ; 
but  had  we  foreseen  that  the  separation  was  to  be 
final  how  could  it  have  been  supported  ?  In  great 
mercy  was  the  future  then  concealed  from  us  !  Imme- 
diately after  the  '  Barossa  '  had  sailed,  we  returned  to 
a  residence  which  had  been  taken  for  us  at  Hampstead, 
where  it  had  been  arranged  we  should  be  settled 
during  the  absence  of  my  brothers.  When  the  first 
painful  emotions  of  parting  had  a  little  subsided,  the 
same  hopes  which  on  many  similar  occasions  had 
cheered  us,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  by 
degrees  resumed  their  influence.  We  had  numerous 
connections  and  friends  living  in  and  near  London. 
Some  of  these  were  persons  of  literary  celebrity,  who 
brought  us  into  frequent  contact  with  others  of  similar 
tastes  and  pursuits.  Among  these  was  the  poet  Keats, 
my  remembrance  of  whom  is  still  perfect.  I  think  the 
impression  on  my  mind  must  have  owed  its  depth 
chiefly  to  the  entire  absence  of  pretension  by  which 
his  manner  was  marked.  He  did  not  parade  his  poetical 
talent,  or  exhibit  himself  in  that  '  foolscap  uniform 
turned  up  with  ink'  which  'an  author  who  is  all 
author '  is  apt  to  assume.  The  late  Mr.  Dilke,  whose 
critical  taste  and  judgment  are  widely  known,  was  the 
cordial  friend  of  Keats.  It  was  at  his  house  that  I 
frequently  met  him,  and  there  also  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
him  who  sang  6  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  and  many 
another  lay  equally  full  of  pathos  and  sympathy  with 
human  suffering. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  name  two 
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contemporary  poets  more  dissimilar  in  their  choice  of 
subjects,  or  in  their  mode  of  treating  those  they 
selected,  than  were  Keats  and  Hood.  '  Endymion'  and 
'The  Bridge  of  Sighs'  might  be  named  as  the  anti- 
podes of  poetry,  yet  both  are  beautiful.  In  the  first 
— luxuriant  and  lovely  as  the  scenery  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands  itself — we  lose  ourselves  amid  the  richness  of 
the  descriptions,  and  feel  that  any  merely  human 
interest  would  but  mar  their  effect.  There  is  much 
to  admire,  but  nothing  to  sympathise  with.  In  '  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs '  we  see  only  the  '  unfortunate '  who 
has  '  gone  to  her  death ; '  we  dare  not  look  around  on 
the  gloomy  accessories  of  that  oft-repeated  tragedy, 
never  related  in  more  simple  or  more  forcible  words — 
words  which  can  never  fail  to  kindle  feelings  of  the 
deepest  compassion  or  the  most  stinging  remorse, 
according  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  conscience 
of  the  reader. 

Many  were  our  pleasant  rambles  over  Hampstead 
Heath,  where  it  seemed  to  us  marvellous  to  find  the 
fairy-like  harebell  blossoming  on  its  slender  stem  as 
freely  as  it  could  have  done  in  the  island  of  Loch 
Katrine  itself.  Nor  was  the  delicate  flower  by  any 
means  a  solitary  one  ;  occasionally  we  gathered  twenty 
different  kinds  during  a  morning  walk,  and  covetously 
carried  home  the  roots  as  well  as  the  flowers ;  the 
former,  however,  seldom  survived  their  removal  to  a 
cultivated  ground.  One  of  our  favourite  walks  led 
through  the  miniature  '  Vale  of  Health,'  where  Leigh 
Hunt  at  that  time  inhabited  a  cottage  which,  judging 
from  its  exterior  only,  seemed  to  be  the  very  abode  for 
a  poet.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  is  the  summit 
of  the  heath,  commanding  a  view,  beautiful  in  a  clear 
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day,  and  still  more  so  in  the  first  hours  of  a  dark  night. 
Then,  looking  towards  the  mighty  city  in  the  distance, 
it  seems  to  be  shrouded  beneath  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
gloom.  But  in  a  few  minutes  a  star  appears  to  rise, 
not  in  heaven,  but  from  earth  :  another  and  another 
succeeds ;  while  the  vast  space  which  they  illuminate 
extends  more  and  more,  until  you  might  imagine  that 
the  constellations  of  heaven  were  reflected  from  the 
waters  of  some  vast  lake,  and  find  it  difficult  to  recall 
your  thoughts  to  the  fact  that  this  grand  and  even 
solemn  effect  has  been  caused  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  lighting  the  lamps  in  London. 

My  eldest  brother,  Lieutenant  John  Hawkey,  K.N., 
whose  prospects  had  been  so  cruelly  clouded  by  his 
long  detention  in  captivity,  retained,  notwithstanding, 
an  ardent  attachment  to  his  profession.  His  desire  to 
obtain  distinction  in  it  seemed  now,  in  time  of  peace, 
more  likely  to  be  furthered  by  his  scientific  attain- 
ments than  by  any  other  means.  He  had  wisely  made 
the  period  of  his  imprisonment  one  of  diligent  study, 
and  his  acquirements  in  various  branches  of  knowledge 
and  his  accomplishments  were  so  many  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  any  duty  which  he  was  not 
qualified  to  discharge.  That  his  character  contained 
still  higher  elements  than  these  will  best  be  shown  by 
the  insertion  in  this  place  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  while  he  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  by  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  which  I  recently 
found  among  my  brother's  papers,  and  am  anxious  to 
preserve  as  a  testimony  to  his  worth. 
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[Copy.] 

*  H.M.S.  "  Stirling  Castle," 

'Basque  Eoads,  August  13,  1812. 

6  Mt  dear  Hawkey, — A  flag  of  truce  enables  me  to 
write  to  you,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  it,  the  more 
so  as  I  can  give  you  late  accounts  of  the  perfect  welfare 
of  your  friends.  Your  lengthened  captivity,  my  worthy 
friend,  we  all  most  sincerely  lament,  and  have  used 
every  means  to  shorten,  but  I  fear  it  is  in  vain.  There 
are  few,  my  dear  Hawkey,  whose  minds  would  enable 
them  to  sustain  such  a  calamity  with  the  dignity  and 
honour  that  you  have  done,  but  you  have  the  reward 
in  your  own  breast ;  and  when  the  day  of  deliverance 
does  come,  and  come  it  will,  you  will  have  the  noble 
satisfaction  of  feeling  it  to  be  accompanied  with  un- 
sullied purity  of  character,  which  will  make  even  your 
enemies  respect  you  —  indeed  that  they  have  ever 
done.  .  .  .  Lest  I  should  miss  this  opportunity  I  'must 
be  brief,  and  conclude  with  assurances  of  my  being 
ever,  my  dear  Hawkey, 

'  Most  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  6  Jah.  Bkenton.' 

A  congeniality  in  their  tastes  and  pursuits  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  firm  friendship  between  my  brother 
and  Lieutenant  Tuckey,  K.N.,  who  had  suffered  under 
almost  as  long  a  detention  as  himself,  and  with  similar 
assiduity  had  devoted  his  attention  to  such  professional 
subjects  as  it  was  possible  under  such  circumstances  to 
study  with  advantage.  The  results  of  his  application 
appeared  on  his  return  to  England,  when  he  published 
his  valuable  work  on  '  Maritime  Geography,'  in  four 
volumes,  and  after  receiving  the  merited  reward  of 
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promotion  to  the  rank  of  commander,  was  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
which  it  had  been  determined  to  send  to  the  south  of 
Africa,  to  explore  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo.  Captain 
Tuckey  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  officers  (who 
were  all  volunteers),  and  he  immediately  offered  my 
brother,  his  former  companion  in  captivity,  the  post  of 
lieutenant,  only  one  officer  of  that  rank  being  to 
accompany  the  expedition.  The  offer  was  at  once 
accepted  by  Lieutenant  Hawkey,  who  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  '  Cyrus '  sloop-of-war,  in  which  he  was 
serving  at  the  time,  and  under  the  date  of  October  27, 
1815,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

6  M has  told  you,  no  doubt,  all  about  the  Congo 

expedition  I  am  about  to  embark  in.  It  is  a  hazardous 
but  very  interesting  undertaking,  as  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  very  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  we  shall 
take  out  scientific  men,  that  all  the  information  pos- 
sible in  the  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
botany,  and  comparative  anatomy  may  be  collected. 
We  have  a  native  of  a  kingdom  called  Betandee  to 
accompany  us  ;  he  will  be  left  in  his  native  country  if 
he  wishes  it,  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  up  the 
Congo,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  be  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Mger,  by  others  to  have  its  source  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but  that  we  are  to  decide  if 
possible.  So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  voyage ;  and 
no  more  until  I  see  you,  which  will  be  now  very  soon, 

I  hope.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  M ■  for 

your  kindness  in  assisting  me  to  fit  out.  Gro  on  and 
prosper ;  if  your  work  is  good  I  will  show  it  to  the 
Emperor  of  Timbuctoo,  and  tell  him  a  European 
princess  wrought  it  me.' 
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Two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  expedition,  the 
'  Congo,'  and  the  '  Dorothy,'  a  transport ;  Captain 
Tuckey  commanded  the  latter,  and  Lieutenant  Hawkey 
the  first-named  of  these  ships.  The  expedition  was 
fitted  out  at  Deptford,  and,  from  the  proximity  of  that 
dockyard  to  London,  my  dear  brother  was  enabled  to 
be  with  us  at  such  intervals  as  were  permitted  by  his 
duty.  Considerable  delay  took  place  from  its  being 
found  expedient  to  dispense  with  a  steam-engine  with 
which  the  '  Congo '  had  at  first  been  fitted,  and  the 
expedition  did  not  finally  sail  from  Deptford  until 
February  16,  1816. 

6  It  may  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,'  observes 
Sir  John  Barrow  in  the  introduction  to  his  narrative  of 
this  expedition,  '  that  there  never  was,  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country,  an  expedition  of  discovery  sent  out 
with  better  prospects  or  more  flattering  hopes  of  success 
than  the  one  in  question,  whether  it  be  considered  as 
to  the  talents  and  zeal  of  the  persons  selected  to  carry 
the  objects  of  the  voyage  into  execution,  or  the  pre- 
paration that  was  made  for  rendering  the  means  of 
executing  it  efficient,  and  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  those  who  had  embarked  in  it.  Yet,  by  a  fatality 
that  is  almost  inexplicable,  never  were  the  results  of 
an  expedition  more  melancholy  and  disastrous.' 

On  February  17  the  ships  were  still  in  the  river,  and 
my  brother  wrote  to  us  as  follows : — 

fi  The  captain  of  H.M.'s  nondescript  '  Congo  '  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mrs.  W.  Hawkey,  and  begs  to  in- 
form her,  as  well  as  Miss  C.  Hawkey,  that  the  different 
parcels  sent  by  them  to  the  Eoyal  Dock,  Deptford, 
have  arrived  safely.  He  writes  as  well  to  announce 
their  coming  to  hand  as  to  convince  those  ladies  that, 
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although  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  him  in  so 
elevated  a  station,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  acts  of  kind- 
ness from  little  folks,  and  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  acquaintance,  notwithstanding  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  superior  people  at  the  royal  dock- 
yards, &c.  ;  but  he  is  not  proud !  Now,  nonsense 
apart,  here  we  are,  and  bitter  cold  and  blowing  it  is ; 
and  we  have  no  fire  in  the  cabin,  because  the  cabin  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  a  stove,  and  if  it  was,  we  are 
too  close  to  the  magazine ;  so  there  are  more  reasons 
than  one  for  not  having  a  fire.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
honour  of  the  thing,  I  should  like,  and  so  would  my 
messmates,  to  go  to  the  galley-fire  and  get  a  warm 
there,  but  that  would  not  be  officer-like,  and  so  we 
must  blow  our  fingers  and  hold  up  our  heads,  and  seem 
not  to  mind  it,  because  officers  should  be  above  being 
cold.' 

On  February  25,  dating  his  letter  '  at  sea,'  my  brother 
writes  me,  saying  : — 

6  The  crew  of  the  "  Congo"  having  been  paid  six  months 
in  advance,  at  night  I  hoisted  my  boats  in,  and  thought 
all  safe ;  but  five  of  my  best  men  found  means  at  dark 
to  get  on  shore,  to  which  the  sentinel  must  have  been 
accessory.  I  sent  my  skiff  manned  and  armed,  with 
an  officer,  and  caught  four  out  of  the  five,  so  think 
myself  in  high  luck.  I  was  obliged  to  vapour  much, 
threaten  to  shoot  some,  hang  others,  and  give  the  least 
guilty  some  hundred  or  two  lashes.  So  you  see  we  are 
upon  bad  terms ;  but  a  little  blue  water  will  wash  it 
out ;  and  sailors  are  such  strange  animals  that  going 
to  sea  with  a  pound  note  in  their  pocket  would  make 
them  miserable.  This  morning  I  hoisted  blue  Peter, 
fired  a  gun,  and  made  the  signal  for  convoy  to  Africa, 
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but  no  one  choosing  to  accompany  us,  we  set  out  alone, 
to  my  great  joy,  for  the  annoyance  of  visitors  has  been 
very  great.  No  ship  since  Noah's  ark,  I  believe,  has 
caused  so  much  conversation  and  curiosity  as  the 
"  Congo,"  and  I  think  she  will  still  more  on  her  return. 
If  it  pleases  God,  we  shall  be  in  the  Downs  this  even- 
ing, and  then,  the  first  fair  wind,  adieu,  England  !  for 
a  while,  and  the  shorter  the  better.  I  have  been  a 
great  wanderer,  and  scarcely  remain  long  enough  in 
any  place  to  be  settled,  except  in  prison,  and  that  you 
know  is  a  vagabond  life,  and  does  not  always  please.' 

Writing  again  on  March  8,  from  Falmouth,  my 
brother  says  : — 

4  On  the  6th  we  were  driven  into  Plymouth  by  a 
gale  of  wind,  to  my  great  joy,  for  there  I  saw  many  of 
my  friends.  Tuckey  sailed  the  same  day  with  foul 
wind,  and,  after  a  most  unpleasant  night,  got  round 
here,  when  to  his  surprise  I  told  him  I  must  go  and 
see  an  old  friend.  He  believes  all  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  to  be  related,  and  swears  he  shall  get  no  good 
of  me  until  we  get  west  of  the  Land's  End  ;  but  if  a 
gale  should  drive  us  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  I  think  it 
will  be  worse  than  ever,  and  if  the  "  Congo,"  instead  of 
the  "  Amanda,"  should  be  seen  steering  into  Bude,  he 
certainly  will  lose  me  ;  I  shall  desert.' 

On  the  15th  and  16th  of  March  my  brother  continued 
to  write  to  us  from  Falmouth.  Very  dear  friends  of  his 
early  youth  resided  there,  and  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  his  last  days  in  England  were  spent  in  the 
society  of  those  by  whom,  next  to  his  own  family,  he 
was  best  appreciated  and  beloved. 

'Your  affectionate  John  Hawkey,'  he  writes  to  me 
in  the  first  of  these  letters,  'is  just  returned  to  this 
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port,  blown  back  by  a  cruel  gale  of  wind  at  W.S.W. 
Know,  then,  that  on  Saturday,  "  lured  by  the  nattering 
daemons  of  the  storm,"  the  "  Congo  "  put  to  sea,  and 
scarcely  was  she  out  of  sight  of  land  when  the  gale 
flew  back  to  the  old  point  and  blew  almost  a  hurricane. 
We  tried  Scilly,  but  the  weather  was  so  bad  and  the 
breakers  so  tremendous  that  not  a  pilot-boat  would 
venture  out,  and  as  none  of  the  party  were  acquainted 
with  the  port,  we  were  obliged  to  bear  up  for  Falmouth. 
On  the  whole  I  am  not  sorry,  as  I  hope  again  to  see 
my  other  Charlotte,  for  whom  I  retain  a  most  sincere 
and  sister-like  affection  and  ever  shall,  for  first  friend- 
ships are  the  most  durable,  and  we  return  to  them  with 
treble  zest  after  long  absence.     But  enough  of  that.' 

In  his  letter  of  the  16th,  dated  H.M.S.  'Congo,'  he 
says : — 

6  My  dear  people  at  Hampstead, — Here  we  are  still, 
wind-bound,  blowing  a  gale  from  the  westward,  and 
every  appearance  of  its  continuing  still  in  the  same 
quarter.  I  am  tired  of  being  here,  and  not  being  on 
shore,  where  many  days  have  passed  happily  since  I 
wrote,  talking  over  the  days  of  "  lang  syne."  I  am 
the  sweetheart  of  all  the  little  girls,  and  help  the  little 
boy  with  his  Latin  exercises,  and  then  we  play  at  "  The 
Grates  of  Babylon,"  and  "  dance  round  the  mulberry 
tree,"  and  tumble  on  the  floor,  &c,  all  which  is  as 
pleasant  quite  as  being  boxed  up  in  the  "  Congo."  The 
wind  is  coming  round,  and  I  think  in  a  few  hours  we 
shall  again  go  to  sea.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  ;  the  sooner 
we  go  the  sooner  we  shall  return  ;  but  I  hope  for  better 
weather  than  when  we  last  tried.  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  give  you  a  description  of  a  gale,  but  there  are 
already  so  many  that  I  spare  you ;  you  may  read  that 
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of  Shakespeare  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale  "  instead.  We 
saw  the  "  Bishop  and  Clerks,"  on  which  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  was  lost,  breaking  close  to  us.    But  you  know — 

Our  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
Our  home  is  on  the  deep. 

Not  so  with  some  of  our  men  of  science,  who  during 
the  gale  and  its  occasional  moderations  made  no  less 
than  three  wills,  and  heaven  alone  knows  how  many 
codicils.  On  enquiring  how  the  "  Congo  "  looked,  all 
parties  agreed  that  she  looked  more,  like  the  ghost  of 
a  ship  than  a  reality,  and  sometimes  was  completely 
lost  to  view.  She  is  in  fact  the  veriest  nutshell,  of  a 
vessel  that  ever  went  to  sea,  but  safe  as  the  "  Eoyal 
George." ' 

On  March  19  the  expedition  finally  sailed  from 
Falmouth,  and  on  April  9  reached  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  whence  the  following  letter  was  written  under 
circumstances  so  remarkable  that  I  feel  persuaded  its 
insertion  needs  no  apology. 

•  Porto  Praya,  St.  Jago,  April  11,  1816. 

6  My  Angel, — I  am  just  able  to  hold  my  pen  and 
tell  you  that  I  am  alive,  after  being  as  near  death  as 
ever  mortal  being  was.  The  day  before  yesterday  we 
arrived  here.  Captain  Tuckey  and  myself  went  to 
wait  on  the  governor,  the  commissary,  and  captain  of 
the  transport,  to  procure  refreshments.  We  were  gra- 
ciously received — saluted  by  his  black  guards — took  a 
walk  into  the  country — returned,  intending  to  go  on 
board  to  dinner.  There  is  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach, 
and  squalls  are  very  frequent  from  the  mountains ;  one 
when  we  were  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore 
upset  our  boat.     I  intended  swimming  composedly  on 
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shore,  but  something  or  some  person  caught  my  leg, 
and  I  could  not  by  any  exertion  get  my  head  above 
water.      It   instantly   struck   me   that   someone    who 
could  not  swim  had  seized  me,  hoping  to  save  him- 
self; and  I  swam  in  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shore  under  water.     My  senses  I  preserved 
as  fully  as  at  present.     0  Lord,  methought,  what  pain 
it  was  to  drown  !     What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  my 
ears !      I   thought   my   last   hour   was    come ;    still  I 
struggled  violently,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  retain 
my  breath  longer,  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  held  it  above 
the  water  :  a  black  boy,  who  had  swam  off  with  several 
others,  got  hold  of  it,   and  then  of  me.     From  that 
moment  all  recollection  ceased,  until  I  found  myself 
with  my  stomach  on  an  empty  cask  on  the  beach,  sur- 
rounded by  my  own  party  and  blacks.     My  sufferings 
were  very  acute  ;  the  absolute  pain  of  dying — which 
ceremony   I    completely   underwent — was   nothing  in 
comparison.     The   different  means  prescribed  for  the 
recovery  of  drowned  persons  were  used  ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  I  was  conveyed  on  board.     A  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  lungs  took  place  ;  all  night  I 
was  in  danger ;  but  it  is  now  going  fast  off,  but  I  am 
in  a  state  of  absolute  debility.     Captain  Tuckey  says  I 
was  more  than  five  minutes   under  water — a   longer 
time  than  the  most  experienced  divers  can  remain. 
Note.  I  was  in  full   uniform — boots,   sword,  and  my 
pockets  nearly  full  of  stones  and  shells  which  I  had 
picked  up  on  shore.     Captain  Tuckey  lost  his  sword ; 
his  watch  and  mine  are  both  spoiled ;  but  these  you 
will  say  are  secondary  considerations.     Now,  my  Char- 
lotte, you  have  had  the  history  of  my  narrow  escape, 
and  I  must  now  tell  you  how  we  got  here,  &c.     We 
left  Falmouth  the  19th  of  March,  blowing  very  hard 
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N.N.W.,  and  a  heavy  sea.  We  soon  got  clear  of  the 
Channel ;  on  the  30th  of  March  we  made  Madeira, 
but  did  not  go  in.  The  next  day  we  caught  a  turtle, 
which  they  wished  much  to  have  on  board  the  trans- 
port ;  but  we  kept  it,  as  it  was  too  much  for  their  mess, 
and  not  large  enough  for  ours.  On  the  2nd  of  April 
we  made  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  saw  Ferro, 
Gromera,  &c,  but  did  not  stop.  On  the  4th,  we  crossed 
the  tropic,  at  about  eight  in  the  evening,  but  as  yet 
very  few  fish  about.  On  the  9th  we  made  Mayo,  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  soon  after  St.  Jago ;  and  the 
former  part  of  the  letter,  you  know,  describes  what 
happened  then.  The  island  itself  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  some  violent  volcanic  convulsion. 
It  is  full  of  inequalities — hills,  peaks,  valleys,  ravines, 
table-land,  &c,  with  scarcely  any  apparent  vegetation, 
but  which  is  entirely  owing  to  want  of  water,  for, 
where  that  can  be  procured,  the  most  luxuriant 
possible  is  the  immediate  consequence ;  and  on  those 
spots,  one  of  which  I  have  visited,  San  Felippe,  in  a 
very  small  garden  were  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bananas, 
pawpaws,  tamarinds,  cassava,  cotton,  coffee,  beans, 
peas,  onions,  garlic,  marjoram,  tobacco,  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  many  other  plants  and  herbs.  Oxen, 
goats,  pigs,  turkeys,  wild  guinea-fowl,  and  poultry  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
blacks  and  slaves ;  the  governor-general,  harbour- 
master, and  the  priests,  Portuguese.  To-morrow  we 
sail,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  It  is  very  hot — the 
sun  is  vertical — and  my  ideas  are  wandering.  Write 
into  Cornwall;  tell  them  I  would  write  to  all  if  I 
could,  but  my  strength  is  not  equal  to  it ;  and  so 
adieu ! — adieu ! — (rod  bless  you  all. 

'John  Hawkey.' 
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Such  a  proof  of  affection  as  the  foregoing  letter 
would  have  been  treasured  in  any  case,  but  it  has 
become  little  less  than  sacred  in  my  estimation,  to 
whom  it  appeared  almost  as  an  immediate  communi- 
cation from  one  for  whose  death  we  were  sorrowing  at 
the  time  of  its  arrival,  which  took  place  exactly  a  year 
after  it  was  written,  and  five  months  after  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  had  been  received  in  England  of  the 
total  failure  of  the  African  expedition,  and  the  death 
of  all  the  officers  engaged  in  it,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  master.  On  first  opening  my  letter,  which, 
I  conclude,  must  have  lain  in  the  post-office  at  Porto 
Praya,  and  seeing  it  bore  the  date  of  the  "month  and 
day  on  which  it  reached  me,  a  gleam  of  hope  was 
kindled,  only  to  be  extinguished  immediately  on  per- 
ceiving that  that  of  the  year  was  different.  Every- 
thing public  or  private  connected  with  this  ill-fated 
expedition  seemed  marked  for  misfortune.  On  the 
return  of  the  '  Congo '  to  England,  my  brother's  books 
and  papers  were  by  some  misapprehension  detained  at 
the  Custom-House,  and  were  not  restored  to  us  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Quite  ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
his  death  when  I  found  among  Lieutenant  Hawkey's 
papers  many  interesting  memoranda  written  whilst  in 
Africa,  and  bringing  the  disastrous  history  of  the  expe- 
dition down  to  a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  journals 
of  Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith,  which  are 
published  in  the  '  Narrative '  of  Sir  John  Barrow. 

These  observations,  combined  with  other  notices  of 
the  services  of  my  brothers,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor  of  the  '  United  Service  Journal,'  who 
kindly  undertook  their  insertion  in  that  valuable 
serial.     Unfortunately,  a  serious  illness  obliged  him  to 
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delegate  his  duties  for  a  time  to  some  other  person,  by 
whom  the  MSS.  were  'permanently  mislaid ;  and,  as 
my  brother's  notes  were  destroyed  after  transcription, 
the  loss  was  irreparable,  with  a  slight  exception,  arising 
from  my  having,  whilst  engaged  in  writing  these  pain- 
ful recollections,  found  between  the  pages  of  Sir  John 
Barrow's  '  Narrative,'  to  which  I  had  occasion  to  refer,  a 
fragment  of  my  copy  of  my  brother's  African  memo- 
randa, written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  quite 
discoloured  by  time.  The  brief  notices  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  events  of  each  day  are  evidently  only 
outlines,  intended  to  be  filled  up  at  a  future  period 
that  was  destined  never  to  arrive.  Still,  those  who 
knew  the  writer — how  brave,  affectionate,  and  self- 
sacrificing  he  was — are  enabled  by  their  assistance  to 
follow  his  footsteps  during  the  last  days  allotted  to 
him  on  earth,  and  to  see  how  entirely  he  was  then 
animated  by  the  same  principles  and  feelings  which 
had  characterised  him  throughout  his  previous  career. 
And  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown  will  yet 
accord  their  sympathy,  and  perhaps  admiration,  to  the 
young  officer  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  when  they  read  these  records  of  his,  which 
seem  to  bring  his  figure  before  us  standing  alone  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  margin  of  the  mighty 
river  whose  source  and  progress  so  many  noble  lives 
have  been  lost  in  vain  efforts  to  explore — a  mournful 
catalogue,  to  which  his  own  name  was  speedily  to  be 
added ! 

We  retrace  in  idea  the  melancholy  journey  back  to 
the  ships,  from  the  point  beyond  which  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  proceed  in  their  enterprise — a  journey 
during  which  almost  every  day  witnessed  the  death  of 
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some  member  of  their  little  party ;  and  all  were  weighed 
down  with  fatigue  and  disappointment.  On  the  10th 
of  September,  Captain  Tuckey  had  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed  further ;  sickness  and  death  were  making 
terrible  ravages  on  board  the  '  Congo,'  as  well  as  among 
the  party  who  were  employed  on  shore,  and-  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  latter  to  relinquish  their 
enterprise  and  endeavour  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  vessels.  On  the  following  day,  Captain  Tuckey's 
journal  records  that  they  '  had  a  terrible  march,' '  worse 
to  us,'  he  adds,  '  than  the  retreat  from  Moscow.' l 

The  few  pages  still  remaining  of  my  brother's  notes 
commence  with  the  observations  made  on  the  9th  of 
September,  and  are  as  follows : — 

'  To  mark  the  road  or  path,  the  natives  have  a  custom 
of  laying  on  them  the  bones,  and  particularly  the  heads, 
of  wild  aninials,  such  as  antelopes,  buffaloes,  &c.  A 
small  reach,  E.  and  W.,  full  of  rocky  islands,  then 
turns  N.E.,  and  from  thence  again  takes  a  south  direc- 
tion. Visited  our  ultima  Thule,  and  sketched  by  the 
setting  sun  the  appearance  of  the  river,  a  thousand 
ideas  rushing  into  my  mind :  the  singularity  of  my 
situation — its  contrast  with  my  captivity,  and  equally 
so  with  my  wishes.  Here,  probably,  my  travels  are  to 
end ;  but  heaven  knows  for  what  I  am  destined,  and  I 
resign  myself. — Broke  off  a  few  small  pieces  of  marble 
— returned — passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  wandered  on 
the  beach,  wishing,  but  in  vain,  for  sleep.  Captain 
Tuckey  ill  all  night. 

6  September  10th. — A  fine  grey  morning.  Packing 
up  for  our  return — a  great  assemblage  of  natives,  one 
with  a  gay  red  cap.    Bought  six  fowls  for  an  umbrella. 

1  Sir  John  Barrow's  '  Narrative,'  p.  222. 
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Dr.  Smith  sketched  our  last  view  of  the  mighty  Zaire. 
Set  out  and  soon  found  Dawson  very  sick,  obliged  to 
give  his  arms  and  knapsack  to  others,  and  to  lead  him 
and  give  him  wine  occasionally.  Halted  at  Vouke, 
where  I  got  into  a  scrape  by  touching  Amaza's  fetiche, 
for  which,  it  being  ruined,  he  wanted  a  fathom  of 
chintz,  which  was  given  him.  It  is  forbidden  to  touch 
a  fetiche,  or  carry  fowls  with  their  heads  downwards. 
Bought  some  palm-wine,  and  got  the  pot  with  some 
goat's  flesh  on  the  fire.  Bought  a  goat  for  an  umbrella, 
also  bought  a  knife.  Bargaining  for  a  canoe  for  the 
sick  and  luggage  ;  procured  one,  and  embarked  poor 
Dawson.  Tuckey  ill ;  at  Masakka  had  a  specimen  of 
African  hospitality :  Tuckey,  fainting  and  ill,  could 
not  obtain  a  drop  of  palm-wine  until  it  was  paid  for 
exorbitantly.  Peter  gave  the  cap  from  his  head, 
Tuckey  his  handkerchief  and  the  last  beads.  To  his 
being  faint  they  paid  not  the  slightest  regard.  Here 
we  saw  the  first  hassagay,  or  spear,  a  shaft  of  about  six 
or  seven  inches.  About  two  miles  from  Scindia,  all 
our  guides  abandoned  us  ;  however,  we  found  our  way, 
and  on  our  arrival,  the  tent  and  luggage,  just  landed. 
Pitched  it  in  the  old  place.  Found  the  river  much 
risen,  hippopotami  and  alligators  as  plenty  as  ever.  Saw 
some  pits  which  the  savages  dig  to  catch  the  former. 

'September  llth. — Hazy,  cloudy,  feel  a  little  ill. 
Bazar :  parrots,  fowls,  palm-wine,  &c,  for  sale,  but 
all  very  dear.  Canoes  assembling — bargained  for  two, 
for  six  fathoms  and  four  handkerchiefs.  A  world  of 
trouble  with  them — three  strokes  of  the  paddle  and 
stop — wanted  to  land  us  above  the  rapid — obliged  to 
threaten  to  put  them  to  death.  At  last  got  them  to  a 
rapid  that  stopped  us,  where  we  landed,  and  again 
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grumbled  on.  One  fellow  attempted  to  snatch  the 
piece  from  Captain  Tuckey's  hand.  Met  here  with 
some  of  our  old  friends,  and  bargained  with  the  man 
whose  canoe  was  stove  on  the  7th  to  take  us  to  Juga. 
The  bearers  are  to  have  two  fathoms  each,  and  himself 
a  dress.  Encamped  at  Bemba  Granga.  Water  cooling, 
only  75°.  Goatsuckers  as  plenty  as  ever.  Broached 
our  last  bottle  of  wine.  Dr.  Smith  hunted  some 
guinea-fowl  without  success. 

'  September  12th. — A  grey  morning.  Bazar  :  palm- 
wine.  Bought  four  fowls  for  two  empty  bottles,  and 
four  more  for  some  beads.  Embarked  in  a  canoe  and 
set  off.  Find  the  river  risen  very  much.  Saw  a 
fetiche  hassagay.  About  ten  arrived  at  Granga  on 
the  Bemba  side,  and  had  to  wait  for  a  canoe  ;  atmo- 
sphere much  changed.  The  rocks  here  are  covered  in 
the  wet  season.  Crossed  over  in  a  crazy  canoe  ;  had  to 
wait  for  the  remainder  of  the  party.  Hitherto  we  had 
found  the  blacks  honest  enough,  but  here  they  gave 
us  specimens  of  being  as  great  thieves  as  Cacus. 
The  canoe  in  which  the  sick  men  came  down  was 
robbed  of  some  check  and  baft.1  One  fellow  attempted 
to  steal  a  carbine.  "  Ben  "  2  lost  his  great  coat,  which 
the  fellow  he  trusted  with  it  ran  away  with,  and  our 
barometer  was  stolen  in  the  night.  Dr.  Smith  was 
taken  ill  here.  We  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Demba, 
where  we  were  assailed  by  ants  in  myriads,  and  got  no 

1  Baft,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  natives  as  clothing.  Pay- 
ments are  also  made  by  means  of  baft. 

2  Benjamin  Peters,  a  poor  black  of  South  Africa,  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  kidnapped  by  a  slave-dealer,  was  put  on  board  the  '  Congo,' 
while  in  the  Thames,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  his  friends  and 
country,  neither  of  which  turned  out  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Zaire,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  England. — Sir  John  Barrow's  Nar- 
rative. 
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sleep.  After  dark  we  were  informed  that  the  men 
whom  we  had  hired  at  Bemba  as  canoe-men  had  run 
away.  The  natives  are  said  to  tap  the  palm-trees  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ;  they  last  a 
man's  life  ;  planted  one  wet  season,  and  the  second  dry 
one  are  ready  for  use.1 

6  September  1 3th. — Ascended  the  mountain  of  Mungo 
Angema,  which  is  very  precipitous,  and  covered  with 
ferns.  Here  the  transition  from  mica  to  clay  slate 
takes  place;  between  these  is  some  hornblende.  On 
the  west  side  of  Angema  is  a  ravine  with  running 
water,  near  which  grew  a  number  of  wild  pineapples. 
Near  the  Valley  of  Ants  we  saw  deer  and  buffaloes,  which 
we  fired  at  without  success.  From  7  a.m.  until  6  p.m. 
no  refreshments  excepting  earth-nuts,  palm-wine,  and 
water.  However,  we  persevered,  and  at  dusk  reached 
Juga,  where  we  found  Butler  sick,  and  had  the  misery 
of  being  told  that  poor  Tudor  and  Cranch  were  no 
more,  Gralway  despaired  of,2  and  many  of  the  crew 
sick.  Melancholy  enough,  Grod  knows,  but  hold  on. 
Mansa,  the  slave,  has  deserted  with  poor  Gralway's 
knapsack.  Our  guides  had  reported  one  part  of  us  to 
be  murdered,  another  drowned,  and  the  third  devoured 
by  hippopotami ! 

6  September  14oth. — Mizzling  rain  ;  melancholy  morn- 
ing. The  Captain  and  Dr.  Smith  sick.  Packing  up  for 
ship.  Hodder  sets  out  with  ten  men  and  an  advanced 
guard.  Dr.  Smith  worse ;  decide  on  removing  him  to-day ; 

1  There  are  three  distinct  species  of  the  palm-tree,  which  yield  the 
juice  known  as  palm-wine.  These  trees  are  remarkably  tall,  and  are 
ascended  by  means  of  a  flexible  hoop. — Sir  John  Barrow's  Narrative, 
p.  357. 

2  Messrs.  Tudor  and  Cranch  were  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  for  scientific  purposes.  Mr.  G-alway  was  a 
gentleman  volunteer,  the  second  son  of  a  banker  at  Mallow  in  Ireland. 
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difficulty  in  getting  bearers ;  prepared  hammocks  for 
the  sick.  At  noon  both  the  Captain  and  Dr.  Smith 
better,  Dawson  rather  worse  ;  get  Butler  into  a  house. 
The  atmosphere  is  oppressive,  and  feels  to  me  much  as 
the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm  used  to  do  in  Lor- 
raine. Bazar  exhausted;  no  fowls  to  be  had.  Natives 
living  entirely  on  manioc,  and  on  the  leaves  of  that 
plant  powdered  and  boiled ;  and  our  poor  fellows  have 
nothing  but  a  little  of  the  same  roasted  for  their 
suppers.  Corporal  Middleton  arrives  with  the  sad  news 
of  Gral way's  death,  that  of  poor  Stirling  and  Berry,  and 
a  long  list  of  sick.  Tuckey  much  affected ;  Sanquila 
arrives  with  the  corporal.  Here  am  I  in  the  tent,  poor 
Tuckey  ill,  asleep,  or  perhaps  feigning  it  to  avoid  con- 
versation, which  must,  if  entered  into,  be  of  a' melan- 
choly turn.  Dr.  Smith  groaning  under  a  rheumatic 
fever,  and  his  trusty  Achates,  David  'Lockhart,  attend- 
ing him.  My  ideas  are  wandering  round  the  world, 
and  the  only  consolation  I  can  draw  from  our  sad 
situation  is,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  the  means  of  my 
seeing  my  dear  European  friends  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected. Five  only  of  the  "  Congo's  "  are  capable  of 
duty,  except  the  warrant  officers.  Saturday  night. 
Grod  bless  you  all,  my  dear,  dear  friends  ! 

'September  15th. — Broke  up  at  Juga,  and  such  a 
scene  I  never  before  witnessed,  and  hope  never  again 
to  witness.  As  soon  as  Tuckey  was  gone  the  natives 
rushed  in  upon  us  like  so  many  furies,  each  taking 
what  he  could  get  hold  of ;  the  things  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon.  A  part  of  our  guides  and  bearers  ran 
away  with  the  things  they  were  to  carry,  and  poor 
Butler  was  obliged  to  come  away  with  only  two  bearers, 
who  tottered  under   him,  and  who  were  mocked  by 
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their  compassionate  countrymen.  I  left  him  near  the 
ravine  of  Bonde,  and  passed  on  to  Dawson,  who  was 
coming  on  pretty  well,  as  he  had  four  bearers,  and  was 
not  very  heavy.  Halted  at  Vouchin-semmi,  a  small 
village  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  through  which  runs 
some  good  water,  and  its  banks  have  plantain-trees. 
Here  we  were  regaled  by  some  tolerable  minstrels. 
Dr.  Smith  came  up  very  much  exhausted,  got  a  little 
palm-wine,  and  then  passed  on.  Not  far  from  Vouchin- 
semmi,  as  this  village  is  called,  we  were  assailed  with 
horrid  shrieks  and  cries,  and  soon  saw  a  dozen  of 
women,  or  rather  furies,  holding  their  idols  towards  us, 
rolling  their  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  making 
the  most  violent  contortions.  They  had  lost  some 
manioc,  and  were  exorcising  the  thieves.  I  believe 
the  gangam  (or  priest)  had  accused  us,  or  at  least 
white  men,  of  the  robbery.  We  continued  our  march, 
rather  a  forced  one,  to  Noki,  where  we  were  visited  by 
old  Necoulon,  the  king,  who  brought  us  a  goat,  and 
had  a  tankard  in  return.  We  boiled  a  little  cocoa,  and 
as  the  weather  looked  dark  and  threatening,  got  all  the 
men  and  arms  into  the  tent.  Far  different  was  the 
night,  and  far  different  our  feelings  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  last  month  !  l  I  was  colder  than  charity,  and 
it  rained  very  hard  for  more  than  two  hours. 

1  In  Captain  Tuckey's  journal,  the  night  of  August  21  is  thus 
graphically  described  : — '  The  night  scene  at  this  place  requires  the 
pencil  to  delineate  it.  In  the  foreground  an  immense  Adavsonia,  under 
which  our  tents  are  pitched,  with  the  fires  of  our  people  throwing  a 
doubtful  light  over  them ;  before  us  the  lofty  and  perpendicular  hills 
that  form  the  south  side  of  Yellala  with  its  ravines  (in  which  only 
vegetation  is  found)  on  fire,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  amphitheatre ;  and  finally  the  hoarse  noise  of 
the  fall,  contrasted  with  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  night,  except  when 
broken  by  the  cry  of  our  sentinel's  "  All's  well !  "  contributed  to  create 
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'September  16th. — Dr.  Smith  suffers  much;  the 
Captain,  I  think,  is  better ;  we  procured  some  eggs. 
Necoulon  came  down  with  his  retinue,  and  a  present  of 
palm-wine.  We  settled  accounts  with  him,  leaving  a 
double-barrel  gun  in  pawn,  for  the  hire  of  the  boys 
hired  to  carry  down  Hodder's  baggage.  Started  from 
Juga ;  Captain  and  party  on  foot,  and  Dr.  Smith  in  a 
hammock.  At  the  first  village  we  found  Necoulon's 
daughter,  who  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  fowls  and 
some  manioc.  Dr.  Smith  very  weak ;  obliged  to  take 
him  out  of  his  hammock,  and  William  Burton,  a 
marine,  carried  him  on  his  back,  up  almost  preci- 
pices, to  Banza,  where  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
a  little  water,  which  was  only  obtained  by  the  double 
influence  of  a  threat  to  shoot  them  and  a  present  of 
some  powder.  Arrived  at  the  beach,  where  we  found  all  in 
confusion.  No  canoes  to  be  had,  in  consequence  of  a 
taboo  from  the  King  of  Vini,  who  had  not  received  his 
dues  from  Sanquila,  who  says,  on  his  side,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  "  Congo  " 
having  threatened  to  put  someone  in  irons.  Seized 
the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  fired  at,  brought  to, 
and  seized  five  fishing  canoes,  and  shortly  after  obtained 
two  larger  ones  from  a  creek,  when  we  liberated  three 
of  the  fishermen's  canoes  and  the  head  man.  Natives 
threatening.     Canoes  made  of  two  species  of  bombax. 

6  September  17th.  —  Preparing  for  embarkation. 
Sketched  the  last  look..  Finding  no  paddlers  come, 
pressed  two  men,  and  set  out,  crossing  over  to  the  south 

a  sensation  to  which  even  our  sailors  were  not  indifferent.'  Great 
indeed  was  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  scene  in  every  respect,  when 
again  the  party  revisited  it  on  their  return  to  their  vessels ! 
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shore  to  avoid  the  whirlpools.  "When  we  left,  men  were 
assembling  fast  on  the  hills,  and  told  us  we  had  killed 
a  man  last  night.  Eiver  much  risen,  not  far  from  high- 
water-mark  in  some  places.  Beached  the  canoes,  and 
ate  some  goat's  flesh  ;  could  get  no  palm- wine,  so 
returned  on  board  and  reached  the  "  Congo."  Found 
our  vessel  in  a  horrid  state  of  confusion  and  filth  ; 
stuffed  with  parrots,  monkeys,  puppies,  pigeons,  &c. 
The  carpenter  cutting  up  the  last  plank  to  make 
coffins.  The  deck  lumbered  as  when  we  left  her,  and 
not  a  wind-sail  up !  No  stock  on  board  ;  the  sick  in 
double  boats,  and  tents  pitched  on  shore.  The  Masaya 
of  M'Boma  appears  to  have  made  himself  useful.  My 
cabin  filthy  as  a  hog-sty.  Passed  a  sleepless  night. 
Dr.  Smith  very  unwell,  and  Captain  Tuckey  very  little 
better. 

6  September  18th. — A  little  after  daylight,  Captain 
Tuckey,  Dr.  Smith,  and  myself  left  the  "  Congo." 
Passed  M'Boma ;  saw  a  great  assemblage  of  people  on 
a  point,  and  came  down  the  Sonkie  channel.  The 
river  is  very  much  risen ;  eagles  hovering  over  us  all 
the  way  down.  Arrived  on  board  the  kt  Dorothy "  at 
3  p.m.  ;  got  Dr.  Smith  to  bed ;  refreshed  ourselves,  and 
thought  the  air  here  quite  reviving,  and  a  clean  ship 
the  greatest  of  luxuries.  All  on  board  the  "  Dorothy  " 
had  been  well,  except  the  carpenter,  who  was  con- 
valescent, and  a  boy  who  had  been  up  in  the  long  boat, 
who  was  in  the  same  state.  Stock  pretty  plenty,  and 
not  very  dear.  Sheep  four  fathoms  ;  eggs  two  and 
three  beads,  &c.  Sherwood,  in  the  Spanish  brig,  had 
sailed  about  three  weeks,  and  taken  away  only  twenty- 
seven  slaves.  Some  disputes  between  him  and  the 
Portuguese ;  fair  trading  the  subject,  the  Portuguese 
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sending  their  ships'  longboats  here  and  not  paying 
custom.  A  custom  in  slave  trade  for  a  man  to  pay  and 
receive  commission  on  each  slave.  Bundles  made  up 
for  slaves — so  many  pieces  of  cloth,  so  much  brandy, 
so  much  powder,  so  many  razors,  knives,  locks,  &c. 
Portuguese  have  an  advantage,  as,  though  their  goods 
are  of  inferior  quality,  their  bundles  are  larger — the 
blacks  preferring  quantity  to  quality. 

'  September  1 9th. — Bazar :  goats,  eggs,  pumpkins, 
plantains,  &c.  Bending  sails,  purchasing  stock,  &c. 
Sloop's  boat  arrived  with  the  sick,  and  Johnson  dead. 
Went  on  shore  with  Captain  Grunther  and  some  of  the 
transport's  people  in  the  skiff,  and  buried  him — so 
putrid  that  I  was  obliged  to  bury  him  in  his  cot,  with 
all  his  bedding ;  covered  the  grave  with  shells  of 
oysters.  Most  of  the  sick  are  recovering,  but  Dr. 
Smith  rather  worse,  though  in  the  morning  he  had 
appeared  to  be  better.  Strong  sea-breeze.  The  king 
of  M'Boma  receives  frequent  letters  from  Portuguese 
establishments  relative  to  Sonkie  men  cutting  off  eight 
Portuguese  boats.  This  potentate  can  muster  one 
thousand  muskets,  and  can  summon  any  of  his  subjects 
to  take  up  arms.  In  war  they  surprise  towns  by  night, 
fire  through  the  houses,  and  kill  the  people ;  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  burn  their  bodies  :  wars  seldom  last 
long.  Portuguese  launch  left  "  Congo,"  with  thirty- 
eight  men,  twenty  of  whom  were  slaves,  stowed  in 
bulk.  Captain  Tuckey  bought  a  fetiche  of  three 
qualities :  to  prevent  poison,  knife,  and  danger  from 
hippopotami. 

'  September  20th,  —  Small  bazar  ;  sick  improving 
generally ;  transport  getting  ready  for  sea.  Bought 
some  goats  and  eggs,  and  the  tooth,  or  rather  tusk,  of  a 
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hippopotamus.  Depicted  the  head  of  a  fish  of  the 
same  genus  as  that  found  dry  by  Captain  Tuckey  up 
the  river.  Sea-breeze  light  and  unsteady  ;  tide  here 
six  and  six  hours.  Sick  better,  except  Grarth.  "  Congo  " 
not  in  sight.  Sent  skiff  to  "  Congo."  At  6  p.m.  Grarth 
dies.  Skiff  returns ;  has  left  '  Congo  '  near  Augsberg 
Island.  Parrots  prevent  all  possibility  of  sleeping  to 
the  sick. 

6  September  21st. — Hazy  morning ;  land  breeze  faint. 
"  Congo  "  not  in  sight  at  nine.  An  order  for  all  parrots 
to  be  before  the  fore-hatchway.  Buried  Grarth.  Durn- 
ford  and  Burton  attacked  with  fever ;  Lockhart  unwell, 
and  Ben.  Two  of  transport's  people  ill.  Saw  a  very 
large  alligator  lying  on  the  mud,  some  crested  toucans, 
and  a  great  number  of  parrots.  Jefferies — fever  ;  Ben 
wishes  to  remain  at  M'Boma.  Weigh  transport's  stern 
anchor.  At  six  "  Congo  "  and  schooner  anchored  here. 
Dr.  Smith  appears  to  be  in  a  stupor.  A  man  at 
M'Boma  drowned  for  adultery ;  offered  first  for  sale. 
Near  Toonga  Chesalla  is  a  hill  and  a  large  stone  where 
the  ordeal-trials  of  swallowing  the  Capa  l  are  held ;  if 
the  suspected  person  retains  the  wood  he  is  immediately 
burnt. 

6  September  22nd. — -Close  morning.  Gretting  stores, 
&c,  from  "  Congo  ;"  clearing  her  decks,  preparing  to  get 
her  water-tanks  filled.  Dr.  Smith  still  in  a  stupor.  Sick 
generally  better,  except  the  Captain  and  Parker.  Bazar 
not  good  to-day.  Weighed  with  "  Dorothy  "  and  sloop  ; 
beat  down  with  sea-breeze.  Dr.  Smith,  poor  fellow, 
dies,  quite  worn  out,  in  some  measure  from  his  own 
imprudent  treatment  of  himself,  constantly  refusing  to 
follow  the  doctor's  advice,  or  to  take  any  medicine  : 
1  A  poisonous  bark. 
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cold  water  was  his  only  specific.  He  died  without  a 
groan,  and  science  has  suffered  a  severe  loss,  as  well  as 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him.  Mild, 
affable,  and  learned,  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
communicate  information,  and  to  receive  it.  He  had 
conciliated  the  affections  of  all  his  fellow-passengers, 
and  even  of  all  the  crews  of  both  vessels.  Yale  I  Yale  ! 
Anchored  at  dark  ;  sloop  not  in  sight.  Hoisted  a  light, 
to  be  kept  up  all  night. 

'September  23rd. — At  daylight  buried  in  the  "  Congo  " 
the  mortal  remains  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  silently  as  possible, 
No  sloop  in  sight ;  very  uneasy  on  account  of  the  sick. 
Hot  weather ;  sprinkled  with  vinegar ;  Tuckey  much 
better.  Sloop  arrives ;  reason  of  not  joining  before, 
does  not  beat  well ;  got  within  an  island  on  the  other 
side.  Large  flight  of  birds,  by  the  natives  called 
Malembi,  are  seen  to-day  flying  to  the  south-west ;  they 
are  said  to  be  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  rains, 
and  that  during  the  wet  season  they  resort  to  the  Falls 
of  Yellala  in  great  numbers. 

6  September  24:th.  —  Cloudy  morning ;  small  rain. 
"  Dorothy  "  sets  up  her  rigging.  Set  sail  on  "  Dorothy," 
but  she  could  not  stem  the  current,  which  is  very 
strong.  The  corporal,  Middleton,  is  the  only  man  out 
of  the  sick  list. 

6  September  25th. — Cloudy  morning ;  land  breeze  until 
nine.  Two  bottles  of  wine  were  stolen  from  the  sick  last 
night.  Made  sail  on  the  sloop ;  breeze  not  strong 
enough  to  start  her.  "  Congo  "  in  sight,  and  schooner ; 
the  latter,  coming  up  the  river,  anchored  here.  Ee- 
moved  all  the  sick  from  the  sloop  to  the  "  Dorothy." 

'September  26th. — Grey  morning ;  land  breeze  south; 
sent  skiff  and  received  lumber  from  "  Congo."      Gave 
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Peters,  Jack,  and  Jem  Brown  certificates ;  paid  our 
blacks,  Peters,  Jack,  and  the  Macaya  and  his  boys,  and 
as  soon  as  we  weighed  turned  them  adrift  in  the  large 
canoe.  Weighed  and  worked  round  Sharks'  Point :  felt 
quite  happy  when  to  the  westward  of  it.  On  the  fifth 
of  July  we  entered  the  "  Congo,"  and  since  then  thirteen 
of  our  party  have  died,  and  one  has  been  drowned. 
Sick  generally  better ;  seventeen  on  the  list.  Tuckey 
hailed  for  assistance  previous  to  our  weighing ;  talks  of 
giving  up  charge. 

'  September  27th. — Daylight ;  rain  and  cloudy  ;  sloop 
has  drifted  south-east.  Weighed,  having  been  two 
hours  and  a  half  getting  our  anchor ;  current  N.N.W. ; 
standing  for  Cabenda.  Land  moderately  Juigh.  and 
woody ;  red  hills  of  Malemba  open  to  the  northward. 
Running  for  Cabenda,  which  is  a  deep  bay ;  find  there 
a  Portuguese  and  two  Spanish  vessels — many  longboats. 
Flags  flying  on  Portuguese  factories  on  shore.  Cape 
Palmas  low  and  covered  with  trees ;  a  dry  reef  runs  off 
it.  The  shipping  here  were  one  Spanish  brig  and  one 
schooner  ;  one  Portuguese  schooner,  four  ships,  and 
five  brigs.  The  small  craft  come  down  from  Loando, 
&c,  to  the  southward,  and  bring  supplies  to  the  large 
ships.  The  Spanish  brig  "  Sherwood  "  down  here ;  her 
two  mates  died  after  two  days'  illness  ;  has  fifty  slaves  ; 
fires  morning  and  evening  gun. 

6  September  28th. — The  slaves  in  the  ship  make  a 
great  noise.  Captain  Grunther  went  on  shore  to  look 
for  stock  and  ballast ;  former  scarce  and  dear,  the 
latter,  from  his  description,  bad.  Master  surveying 
the  bay ;  obtain  a  few  fresh  eggs  and  limes,  and  a  little 
palm-wine.  A  brig  comes  in  from  the  southward. 
Captain  Tuckey  very  ill.     The  King  of  Cabenda  lives 
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at  some  distance.  The  people  are  well-looking,  and 
their  manners  are  more  European  than  those  of  the 
natives  of  Congo. 

6  September  29th. — Clearing  double  boats.  Captain 
very  ill.  Gunther  on  shore ;  bought  a  goat  and  an  idol. 
Eichard  Atkinson  enters  from  the  Spanish  brig  "  Dis- 
cubiador;"  had  been  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Verdun. 

4  September  30th.  —  Lethbridge  dies,  poor  fellow  ! 
Spanish  brig  "  Discubiador"  lends  us  thirty  men  to  get 
our  boats  in,  which  was  done  by  noon.  A  great  pro- 
cession and  saluting  banners  from  on  shore.  Slaves  as 
usual  exalting  their  voices.  Eyre  dies,  after  four  days' 
illness.  Went  on  board  some  Portuguese  ships  ;  all 
the  captains  say  the  passage  to  Rio  Janeiro  seldom 
exceeds  twenty-seven  or  thirty  days.  Buried  Lethbridge 
at  sunset. 

6  October  1st. — At  daylight  buried  Eyre,  and  not  long 
after,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  brig,  got  under 
weigh.  Wind  very  variable  ;  worked  out  between  Cape 
Palmas  and  the  Bele  Shoal,  current  setting  to  the 
N.W. ;  saw  an  albicore.  Tuckey  very  ill ;  taken  very 
unwell  myself — universal  debility  and  slight  head- 
ache. 

6  October  2nd. — Cloudy.  Standing  to  the  west  all 
day.     Very  unwell. 

1  October  3rd.— Cloudy,  with  swell.  Still  very  un- 
well.   Sent  "  Congo  "  some  fire-wood.    Swallow  caught.' 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  my  dear  brother's  writing. 
On  the  day  following  Captain  Tuckey  died;  and  on 
October  6  Lieutenant  Hawkey's  own  name  was  added 
to  the  fatal  list  of  those  who  perished  in  this  attempt 
to  explore  a  country  which  seems  to  be  barred  against 
Europeans  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself.     Brief  as 
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are  the  observations  recorded  in  these  notes,  theypt- 
tray  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  writer  better  than 
more  laboured  compositions  would  have  done.  The 
pomp  of  language  is  not  needed  to  create  an  interest 
in  such  circumstances  as  his,  when  day  after  day  he 
was  called  on  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  again  at 
sunset,  to  read  the  solemn  office  appointed  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  at  sea,  and  to  commit  to  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Zaire  the  bodies  of  friends  and 
companions  endeared  to  him  as  only  those  can  be 
with  whom  we  have  been  united  in  suffering  and 
danger. 

One  of  the  last  subjects  on  which  he  manifested 
anxiety  and  gave  directions  was  the  safety  of  the  effects 
on  board  belonging  to  Captain  Tuckey,  in  order  to  their 
being  carefully  restored  to  his  widow.  This  character- 
istic instance  of  his  unceasing  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  which  could  only  have  been  given  under  the 
impression  that  his  own  recovery  was  hopeless,  was  told 
me  by  his  faithful  servant,  a  marine,  named  William 
Burton,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  expedition. 
Nine  months  passed  after  the  departure  of  the  "  Congo  " 
and  her  consort  from  England  without  any  intelli- 
gence, public  or  private,  being  received  regarding  them. 
During  this  interval  tidings  had,  however,  reached 
us  from  India,  not  actually  alarming,  yet  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  There  had  been  a  long  detention  at 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  and  after  the  resumption  of 
her  voyage,  the  '  Barossa '  had  encountered  a  tempest 
so  violent  that  both  the  ship  and  cargo  sustained  much 
damage,  and  some  valuable  horses,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  latter,  were  washed  overboard.  In  consequence 
of  these  unfortunate  delays  other  vessels  had  antici- 
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patftd  her  arrival  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  as  the 
success  of  her  captain's  speculations  depended  in  a 
great  measure  on  his  being  the  first  in  the  newly- 
opened  field  of  commerce,  they  were  unfavourably 
affected  in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  East 
India  Company  granted  him  a  special  permission  to 
trade  in  China,  where  their  charter  was  still  unex- 
pired, and  this  privilege,  it  was  supposed,  would  balance 
the  untoward  incidents  which  had  previously  occurred. 
Besides  the  hopes  arising  from  this  communication,  we 
had  been  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of  my  brother  Eichard 
in  England ;  his  regiment,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  West  Indies,  having  been  ordered  home. 
He  still  suffered  severely  from  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  Mediterranean,  where,  as  first  lieutenant 
of  Marines,  he  served  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Murray  Maxwell,  in  the  '  Alceste '  frigate.  Anxious 
for  promotion,  he  had  quitted  the  Marines  for  the 
Line,  his  commission,  both  as  ensign  and  lieutenant, 
having  been  granted  without  purchase,  on  account  of 
his  services.  His  return  was  a  great  source  of  happi- 
ness to  us.  Summer  and  autumn  passed  away ;  anxious 
of  course  we  were,  but  not  unhappy.  A  household 
chiefly  composed  of  young  people  and  children,  sur- 
rounded by  everything  calculated  to  promote  pleasant 
feelings,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  cheerful : 
'Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry.'  On  the 
morning  following  a  joyous  Christmas-day,  some  of  the 
friends  who  had  spent  it  with  us  returned  on  a  sad 
mission.  They  were  kindly  desirous  of  communicating 
to  us  as  gently  as  possible  the  disastrous  intelligence 
which  had  been  received  at  the  Admiralty  relative  to 
the  African  expedition.     What  those  tidings  were  has 
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already  been  told ;  the  feelings  with  which  we  heard 
them  had  better  be  left  undescribed ;  they  could  not 
be  understood  excepting  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  enlarge  on  them.     Grreat  as  our  sorrow  was, 
how  would  it  have  been  aggravated  had  we  been  then 
aware  that   our   loss  was   twofold !    Captain  William 
Hawkey's  death  having  taken  place  at  sea,  while  on  his 
voyage  to  China,  a  few  days  previous  to  that  of  his 
brother  in  Africa.     Eight  months  elapsed  before  infor- 
mation of  this  second  calamity  reached  us  in  England, 
and  again  we  endured  the  anguish  of  receiving  letters 
full  of  the  most  brotherly  solicitude  and  affection,  and 
speaking  of  hopes  which  we  knew  were  buried  for  ever 
in  the  grave  of  the  writer.     The  large  insurance  which 
my  brother  had  effected  previous  to  his  leaving  Eng- 
land was  declared  to  be  void,  on  account  of  his  having 
altered  the  original  destination  of  his  voyage  by  going 
to   China.     Everything  fell  into   confusion ;    and  his 
property,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  was  almost 
entirely  sacrificed,  together  with  that  of  my  father  and 
myself,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  embarked  in  the 
same  unfortunate  speculations.     The  house  at  Hamp- 
stead  was  immediately  given  up,  and  I  returned  to 
Launcells,  where,  for  nearly  five  years,  misfortunes  of 
different  kinds  alternated  with  each  other  almost  daily. 
The  most  severe  of  these  afflictions  was  the  death  of 
my  brother  Captain  Charles  Hawkey,  RJN".,  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  about  two  years  subsequent  to  our  other  losses 
of  the  same  nature,  which  was   rendered   the   more 
severe  by  the  expectation  we  entertained  of  his  speedy 
arrival  in  England  with  his  family.     He  had  by  his 
letters  and  remittances  done  all  in  his  power  to  miti- 
gate our  distress  while  at  a  distance,  and  it  may  be 
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easily  imagined  how  eagerly  we  had  anticipated  his 
return  to  us.  He  left  four  children,  who  speedily 
became  orphans,  their  mother  surviving  the  shock  of 
her  husband's  death  but  for  a  short  period.  Under  all 
these  bereavements  my  father  and  my  two  remaining 
brothers  set  me  the  example  of  unmurmuring  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  and  supported  my  weakness 
by  words  and  deeds  the  most  endearing.  Immediately 
on  ascertaining  the  loss  of  my  fortune,  my  dear  brother 
Eichard  earnestly  desired  to  resign  his  pension  to  me, 
and  to  enter  a  foreign  service,  and  only  desisted  from 
his  offer  on  my  positive  refusal  to  accept  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  his  marriage  with  the  best  be- 
loved friend  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  my  step-mother,  took  place.  If  anything 
could  have  increased  my  regard  for  her,  this  union 
must  have  done  so.  It  was  doomed  to  be  of  very  short 
duration.  It  had  subsisted  little  more  than  two  years 
when  it  became  evident  that  it  was  impossible  for 
my  father  to  retain  Launcells.  My  brother  Eichard's 
house  then  became  our  home.  As  his  regiment  had 
been  reduced  after  the  peace,  he  was  on  half-pay,  and 
anxious  to  enter  on  some  career  which  might  enable 
him  to  make  better  provision  for  the  members  of  his 
family  who  were  become  dependent  on  him.  He  made 
arrangements  for  joining  the  Spanish  service  ;  but, 
high-spirited  and  resolute  as  he  was,  the  trial  of  sepa- 
rating himself  from  his  wife  and  infant  daughter — to 
both  of  whom  he  was  most  fondly  attached — was  an 
effort  beyond  his  strength  ;  his  agitation  re-opened  his 
wound,  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be  mortal  when 
he  first  received  it,  and  the  acute  sufferings  which 
ensued  speedily  had  a  fatal  termination,  which  yet  did 
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not  deprive  us  of  him  until  lie  had  given  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  these,  excruciating  as  they  were, 
could  not  overpower  either  his  fortitude  or  his  strong- 
feelings  of  affection  for  those  he  loved. 

His  life,  like  that  of  his  brothers,  was  limited  within 
the  space  of  thirty-four  years,  and  thus  everything 
became  changed  with  us.  Those  to  whom  we  had 
hitherto  looked  up  as  our  pride  and  defence  were  taken 
away,  and  we  became  a  family  chiefly  consisting  of 
widows  and  orphans.  But  love  never  dies.  Persons 
of  the  most  affectionate  dispositions  and  feelings  the 
most  acute  survive  terrible  calamities,  and  bear  their 
trials,  especially  the  loss  of  their  most  beloved  friends, 
with  a  degree  of  calmness  which,  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  their  minds,  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  apathy  ;  while  others  who  were 
far  less  devoted  to  the  objects  of  their  regard  while  in 
life  are  nevertheless  unable  to  support  the  severance 
appointed  for  all  human  ties,  and  sink  under  its  inflic- 
tion. The  difference,  I  think,  arises  from  the  absence 
of  selfishness  in  characters  of  the  first-named  descrip- 
tion. If  those  for  whom  they  mourn  have  left  help- 
less or  distressed  representatives,  they  rather  endeavour 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  departed  to  them  than  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  task  of  nourishing  their  own 
afflictions.  Or  if  there  has  been  a  hope,  a  wish,  uttered 
by  the  now  silent  voice,  they  '  compass  sea  and  land ' 
to  fulfil  a  desire  which  has  become  sacred  in  their 
estimation  ;  above  all,  to  such  a  mourner,  the  grief  of 
heart  and  loneliness  of  life  which  has  become  their 
portion  is  rendered  supportable  by  thoughts  of  the 
perfect  felicity  enjoyed  by  one  whose  happiness  they* 
prefer  before  their  own.     All  these  proofs,  and  more 
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than  these,  of  affection  reaching  beyond  the  grave,  were 
given  to  the  memory  of  the  brother  whose  death  has 
been  last  recorded. 

Would  that  I  could  in  return  render  justice  to  the 
merits  of  her  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  and  whose 
life  afforded  an  example  of  everything  that  is  gentle, 
pure,  and  lovely.     No  duty  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  fulfil,  either  towards  the  living  or  the  dead,  was 
omitted  by  her.     To  the  father  and  sister  of  her  hus- 
band she  tried  to  be  even  more,  if  possible,  than  he 
himself  had  been,    and   that  not  only  for   a   period 
during  which  a  sorrow  which  they  shared  in  common 
might  have  been  supposed  to   unite  her  with   them 
more  closely,  but  always.   With  a  very  slender  income 
— not  extending  much  beyond  the  pensions  of  herself 
and  her   little  daughter — it  is   even   now  matter   of 
astonishment  to  me  when  I  recall  all  that  she  accom- 
plished.    No  doubt  the  seeming  miracles  were  chiefly 
wrought   by  self-denial,   and   by  the   proficiency  she 
possessed  in  every  branch  of  that  knowledge  which 
may  be  more  especially  described  as  '  womanly  wisdom.' 
She  attended  to  all  the  minutise  rendered  necessary  by  a 
strict  economy,  but  her  heart  never  became  contracted, 
and  she  was  generous  to  an  extent  which  persons  with 
much  larger  revenues  would  have  declared  to  be  i  out 
of  their  power ; '  but  she  never  incurred  a  debt,  and 
was  equally  respected  and  admired  by  everyone  who 
knew  her.     Her  character  contained  that  rare  com- 
bination— a  gentle  temper  and  a  high  spirit.  Her  little 
Eleanora  inherited  both,  together  with  an  excellent 
understanding,  which  was  trained  and  cultivated  with 
increasing  attention  by  her  mother,  who  found  no  occa- 
sion to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  third  Grace  frequently 
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so  much  needed  in  the  work  of  education,  as  Love  and 
Hope  l  proved  auxiliaries  more  than  sufficient  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  she  delighted  in.  While 
recalling  the  recollection  of  this  mother  and  child, 
both  so  young  and  beautiful,  clinging  to  each  other 
with  affection  which  proved  stronger  than  death,  it 
seems  as  if  a  bright  light  had  fallen  on  a  long  proces- 
sion of  mourners,  illuminating  the  dark  and  rugged 
path  through  which  they  followed  those  for  whom 
they  sorrowed ;  and  I  willingly  pause,  that  no  shadow 
from  my  heart  may  be  thrown  across  it. 

1  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
Love,  hope,  and  patience,  these  must  be  thy  Graces. 

*  COLEKIDGE. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     DAOINE     SCHIE. 

'  They  ea'  them,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  in  a  whisper,  '  Daoine  Schie,  whilk 
signifies,  as  I  understand,  men  of  peace,  and  we  may  e'en  as  weel  ca' 
them  that  too.' — Bob  Roy. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisbon  first  unfold, 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold. 

Childe  Harold,  canto  i. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  thoroughly  antagonistic 
than  the  tastes,  habits,  and  professions  of  my  father's 
relations  and  those  of  the  kindred  of  my  mother ;  the 
latter  were  decidedly  '  men  of  peace.'  When  they 
migrated  to  Lisbon,  as  several  of  them  did,  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  century,  their  proceedings  never 
occasioned  them  to  be  in  any  manner  mixed  up  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Nor  do  I  imagine  they  would  have 
taken  so  bold  a  step  as  that  of  leaving  their  native 
country  had  they  not  been  incited  by  an  invitation 
from  some  distant  cousins  residing  in  that  'city  of 
bright  waters,'  who  having  discovered  that  the  '  golden ' 
sands  of  the  Tagus  might  be  rendered  something  more 
than  a  classical  myth,  were  generously  desirous  that 
their  kinsmen  should  be  instructed  in  the  profitable 
and  agreeable  species  of  alchemy  which  they  them- 
selves practised  so  successfully. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  foundation  of 
what  ultimately  became  a  princely  fortune  was  laid 
were  singular,  and  may  be  quoted  to  prove  that  judg- 
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ment  and  perseverance  form  the  most  valuable  capital 
in  mercantile  affairs.  Two  brothers,  whose  family 
name  was  Stephens,  established  themselves  as  mer- 
chants in  Portugal  early  in  the  last  century.  They 
had  a  near  relation — I  think  he  must  have  been  their 
brother — who  was  a  canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  the 
regard  subsequently  shown  to  his  memory  rendering 
this  probable.  The  merchants  were  unfortunate,  and 
became  bankrupt,  but  notwithstanding  felt  convinced 
that  the  country  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  so 
unsuccessful  was  one  in  which  much  wealth  might  be 
acquired,  and  they  earnestly  advised  that  their  nephews 
— who  I  suppose  were  also  the  Canon's — should  join 
them  in  Lisbon.  Accordingly  four  of  these  young 
men,  who  must  have  been  strongly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  at  once  adopted  this 
judicious  counsel,  and  evidently  did  not  '  find  it  hard 
to  better  the  instruction '  of  their  uncles.  The  eldest 
of  these  brothers  especially  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
great  ability ;  and  on  that  account  speedily  became 
distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
Minister  that  ever  directed  the  policy  of  Portugal. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  political  career  he  had 
resided  in  England  for  six  years,  as  ambassador ;  and 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  observations  which  he 
made  during  that  period  suggested  many  of  the  ex- 
cellent measures  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
in  his  own  country  during  his  long  administration  of 
twenty-seven  years.  His  partiality  for  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  British  nation  probably  originated  at 
the  same  time. 

Under  such  powerful  protection  the  intelligence  and 
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energy  of  the  English  merchants  had  the  fullest  de- 
velopment, which  was  attended  with  equal  benefit  to 
their  adopted  country  and  to  themselves.  Among  their 
speculations  a  very  advantageous  one  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  glass  manufactory  at  Cintra,  the  most  con- 
siderable, if  not  the  only  one,  at  that  time  in  Portugal. 
It  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  King  and  Queen — 
no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister.  Miss 
Stephens,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  her  brothers  in 
Lisbon,  described  all  the  particulars  of  this  royal  visit 
in  so  graphic  a  manner  to  one  of  her  English  corre- 
spondents as  proved  her  to  be  largely  gifted  with  the 
same  talent  and  good  sense  for  which  her  brothers  were 
remarkable.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Queen  Charlotte,  when  the  communication  in  ques- 
tion was  read  to  her  at  Windsor,  as  being  one  contain- 
ing some  curious  and  interesting  information. 

But  suddenly,  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  wise 
and  energetic  policy  of  her  Minister  seemed  to  give 
Portugal  the  assurance  that  prosperity  such  as  she  had 
never  hitherto  enjoyed  was  dawning  under  his  influence, 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  physical  calamities  on  record 
overthrew  her  capital,  and  buried  in  its  ruins,  and 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Tagus,  eighty  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants.  '  Then,'  as  the  poet  Camoens — who  has 
been  deservedly  styled  '  the  Virgil  of  Portugal ' — ex- 
claims, almost  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  in  his  '  Lusiad,' 
written  two  centuries  previous  to  the  terrible  earth- 
quake of  1755 : — 

Lisboa's  mural  pride  fell  thundering,  wrapp'd  in  clouds 

of  dust, 
And  Tagus  trembled  in  his  oozy  bed.1 

1  Lusiad,  book  iii. 
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The  abilities  and  resources  of  the  great  Minister 
must  have  been  tested  in  the  most  severe  manner  by 
this  terrible  event,  but  they  proved  equal  to  its  require- 
ments. When  food  and  shelter  had  been  supplied  to 
the  destitute  multitude  of  survivors,  and  order  was 
in  some  measure  restored,  it  became  his  principal 
object  to  rebuild  the  fallen  city.  Whatever  architec- 
tural beauty  Lisbon  can  boast  of  she  owes  to  Pombal. 
Had  his  original  plans  for  her  embellishment  been 
carried  into  execution  her  debt  would  have  been  much 
greater,  but  his  power,  almost  despotic  as  it  was,  failed 
in  effecting  this.  Still  the  great  work  which  had 
devolved  on  him  was  accomplished,  if  not  altogether 
in  the  splendid  manner  he  desired.  Lisbon  arose  from 
her  ashes,  infinitely  superior  to  her  former  self,  and  in 
this  resuscitation  Mr.  William  Stephens  had  a  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  share.  It  was  of  course  highly 
desirable  that  the  materials  employed  in  constructing 
the  new  buildings  should  be  of  the  best  description, 
and  a  great  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  the  lime,  the 
only  kind  in  use  previous  to  the  earthquake  being  of 
very  inferior  quality,  from  the  proper  mode  of  pre- 
paration being  unknown  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Stephens, 
who  seems  to  have  observed  everything  in  his  own 
country,  and  applied  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  with 
excellent  judgment  to  the  wants  of  that  in  which  he 
was  now  naturalised,  undertook  to  give  the  necessary 
information,  and  imparted  it  so  effectually  that  at  the 
present  day  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  boast  of  the 
excellent  lime  with  which  their  city  is  built. 

In  addition  to  this  general  benefit,  the  English  mer- 
chant built  a  large  and  handsome  square  in  the  new 
city,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  which  still  continues 
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to  bear  his  name.  A  rather  considerable  proportion 
of  the  small  number  of  English  residents  in  Lisbon  at 
the  period  of  the  earthquake  perished  in  that  dreadful 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  no  doubt  their  fate  must 
have  excited  the  especial  compassion  of  their  surviving 
countrymen.  This  feeling  was  manifested  in  the  most 
practical  manner  by  the  Stephens  family,  by  their 
adoption  of  a  little  English  girl  whose  relatives  had 
all  been  killed  and  their  property  destroyed  by  the 
catastrophe.  She  became  as  one  of  themselves  in 
every  respect,  and  spent  a  long  life  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  self-appointed  guardians.  I  knew  Miss 
Campion  '  when  she  was  quite  an  old  lady,  residing  in 
London  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lewis  Stephens,  and 
was  told  of  the  manner  in  which  she  became  an  orphan. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  persons  now  living 
who  can  recall  to  memory  an  acquaintance  who  had 
escaped  from  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  If,  according 
to  the  much  hackneyed  expression,  'History  repeats 
itself,'  I  am  certain  that  in  no  one  department  is  it 
more  prone  to  do  so  than  in  family  history.  I  have  so 
frequently  observed  this  that  I  have  almost  become  a 
convert  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Muddle  in  '  Peter  Simple,' 
excepting  that  my  cycle,  being  much  smaller  than  his, 
events  make  their  re-appearance  much  more  frequently. 
He  did  not  expect  them  back  in  less  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  while  i"  think  that  in  about  sixty  they  may 
be  looked  for,  with  pretty  much  certainty  of  their 
taking  place  ;  but  my  system  is  only  applicable  to 
family  occurrences,  and  an  instance  of  its  correctness 
may  be  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  English  mer- 
chants of  whom  I  have  been  writing.  As  their  uncles 
had  sent  for  them  from  England  in  former  days,  they 
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now  resolved  in  like  manner  to  invite  some  of  their 
relatives  residing  there  to  come  to  them,  and  share 
their  prosperity. 

There  was,  however,  no  one  to  be  fonnd  to  benefit 
by  their  intentions  who  conld  pretend  to  any  nearer 
degree  of  relationship  than  that  of  a  cousin,  and  even 
that  of  a  very  remote  description.  My  grandmother, 
who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had 
been  thought  to  be  rather  more  closely  allied  by  con- 
sanguinity to  them  than  any  other  person  ;  but  even  in 
her  case  the  tie  was  of  so  remote  a  nature  that  I  could 
never  exactly  comprehend  it.  However,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  she  was  twice  married,  and  that  her  second 
husband  was  the  Vicar  of  St.  Ive,  in  Cornwall,  and 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Leskarot,  where  she  died,  leaving  a  son  and 
daughter,  still  very  little  children,  regarding  whom  it 
may  be  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  the  primitive 
manners  and  bad  roads  (impracticable  in  some  instances 
for  wheeled  carriages)  which  existed  in  the  West  of 
England  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the 
first  journey  they  ever  took  in  their  lives  was  per- 
formed in  a  pair  of  panniers,  placed  on  horseback,  by 
which  singular  mode  of  conveyance  they  were  taken 
from  Budleigh  Salterton,  in  Devonshire,  where,  I  be- 
lieve, they  were  born,  to  Leskarot.  One  would  like  to 
know  the  manner  in  which  they  were  packed.  I  have 
heard  that,  at  a  period  a  little  more  remote  still,  per- 
sons of  rank  and  title  adopted  the  same  mode  of  trans- 
porting their  very  little  children  from  place  to  place — a 
method  of  travelling  which  is  now  discarded  by  even 
the  gipsies,  with  whom  it  no  doubt  originated. 

The    exigencies    of  the  nursery  and  of  the  pupils 
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formed  sufficient  reasons  for  a  second  marriage  ;  but 
my  grandfather's  anxieties  in  regard  to  trie  first  of 
these  departments  were,  I  am  afraid,  rather  increased 
than  diminished  in  consequence  of  this  step,  as  the 
second  Mrs.  Lyne  presented  him  with  six  sons  and  as 
many  daughters,  who  all  attained  a  mature  age,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  latter,  who  died  when  she 
was  eighteen.  An  occasional  correspondence,  which 
must  have  commenced  in  virtue  of  my  grandmother's 
affinity,  continued  to  be  maintained  after  her  death ; 
and  Miss  Stephens,  when  she  passed  through  Leskarot 
on  her  way  to  Lisbon,  took  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit  at  Castle  Hill,  the  residence  of  the  rector,  where 
she  found  a  nursery  full  of  children  ;  and,  after  asking 
their  Christian  names,  graciously  inquired  why  none 
of  her  little  cousins  had  been  called  after  her.  An 
opportunity  soon  after  presenting  itself,  on  the  addition 
of  another  little  girl  to  the  already  numerous  family, 
it  was  judiciously  improved  by  her  being  christened 
4  Philadelphia,'  such  being  the  name  of  her  wealthy 
connection.  In  after  years  this  example  was  exten- 
sively followed,  and  the  baptismal  appellations  of  many 
of  my  relations  were  evidently  intended  as  compli- 
mentary hints  that  legacies  were  expected.  At  length 
it  was  intimated  that  Mr.  Stephens  would  have  plea- 
sure in  receiving  one  of  my  uncles  into  his  house  of 
business  in  Lisbon — a  most  welcome  announcement,  no 
doubt ;  but  the  question  arose  as  to  which  of  the 
brothers  should  profit  by  it.  The  eldest  had  already 
taken  holy  orders,  and  the  next  in  age  was  also 
destined  for  the  Church.  Moreover,  his  mother  could 
not  resolve  to  part  with  him,  even  for  so  tempting  a 
prospect.     It  was  finally  arranged,  at  the  suggestion  of 
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my  mother,  his  eldest  sister,  that  Charles,  the  third 
son,  should  be  sent  to  Portugal,  and  that  Richard 
should  remain  at  home  and  fulfil  his  destiny  by 
becoming  a  clergyman,  and  in  due  time  succeeding  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Grammar  School,  over  which,  in 
fact,  he  subsequently  predominated  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  impelled  to  do  so  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
his  widowed  mother  and  his  sisters,  though  the  avo- 
cation was  so  contrary  to  his  own  tastes  and  feelings 
that  he  once  told  me  he  had  never  liked  it,  even  for 
an  hour.  However,  '  he  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe 
and  good  one,'  and  no  doubt  kept  his  dislike  of  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  to  himself.  His  father's  Latin 
Grammar,  of  which  a  new  edition  made  its  appear- 
ance about  thirty  years  since,  has  been  much  approved 
of  by  competent  judges ;  and  my  uncle  supplemented 
it  by  a  Latin  Primer.  I  have  heard  that  his  opinions 
on  some  of  the  most  abstruse  questions  in  theology 
are  held  in  respect  at  Oxford ;  and  his  son  is  at 
present  a  canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral ;  so  that  my 
modification  of  the  Muddle  theory  appears  to  be 
correct. 

The  brother  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Portugal 
gave  perfect  satisfaction  there,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  duties  with  thorough  goodwill.  He  used  to  say  to 
some  of  his  young  relations  in  after  life  that  they  were 
much  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  the  affluence  by 
which  they  then  saw  him  surrounded  had  been  ob- 
tained without  exertion  on  his  part ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  he  commenced  his  career  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Mr.  Stephens,  he  had  frequently  written  on 
foreign  post  nights  until  he  fainted  from  fatigue ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  senses,  had  taken  a 
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bath  and  resumed  his  place  at  his  desk.  After  an 
interval  of  no  long  duration,  a  large  instalment  of  the 
Castle  Hill  family — three  younger  sons  and  as  many 
daughters — joined  him  in-  Lisbon,  where  c  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage-bell'  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Peninsula,  under  the  first  Napoleon,  upset  simulta- 
neously the  convents  and  the  counting-houses  of  Por- 
tugal, and  compelled  its  sovereign  to  seek  a  temporary 
refuge  in  his  South  American  dominions.  Previous  to 
his  embarkation,  with  a  kindness  and  consideration 
which,  manifested  in  such  a  moment  of  extreme 
anxiety  and  perhaps  even  personal  danger  to  himself, 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  he  caused  it  to  be  sig- 
nified to  the  only  one  of  the  Brothers  Stephens  who 
had  survived  long  enough  to  witness  the  evil  days  which 
then  befell  their  adopted  country,  that  if  he  thought 
proper  to  secure  his  property  and  personal  safety  by 
accompanying  the  King  to  the  Brazils,  arrangements 
should  be  immediately  made  for  his  doing  so. 

It  is  probable  that  a  voyage  to  South  America,  and 
a  subsequent  residence  there  for  an  indefinite  period, 
appeared  more  formidable  inflictions  in  the  estimation 
of  Mr.  Stephens  than  even  the  Avatar  of  Junot,  as  he 
decided  on  remaining  in  Lisbon  at  his  own  residence, 
where  he  would  assuredly  have  been  favoured  by  a 
domiciliary  visit  from  the  French  marshal  had  the 
latter  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  lodged  in  the  owner's  repositories  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  the  worst.  The  secret,  however, 
was  not  divulged,  and,  as  the  money  was  never  required, 
it  remained  undisturbed,  and  probably  forgotten,  until 
after  the  death  of  its  proprietor. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Stephens,  and  Miss  Campion,  with 
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my  uncles  and  aunts,  took  refuge  in  England ;  and 
none  of  the  party  ever  again  made  Lisbon  their  place 
of  abode.  Mr.  Stephens,  on  the  contrary,  never  quitted 
it ;  he  survived  long  enough  to  witness  the  joyful 
restoration  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  his  European 
capital,  and  to  enjoy  for  some  years  the  peace  which 
succeeded  that  event — a  period  during  which  there 
was  no  interruption  in  the  munificent  hospitality  and 
kindness  with  which  he  received  all  strangers  who  had 
introductions  to  him,  more  especially  those  from  his 
native  country.  Notices  of  his  wealth  and  liberality 
occur  in  several  publications  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  among  others  in  a  6  Memoir  of  Dr.  Withering,' 
a  physician  celebrated  for  his  discovery,  or  successful 
application  in  medicine,  of  the  virtues  of  the  digitalis 
or  foxglove,  whose  state  of  health  had  necessitated  his 
making  a  long  sojourn  in  the  warm  climate  of  Lisbon, 
and  in  an  amusing  volume,  entitled  'Lisbon  in  1821,' 
&c,  &c,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  issued  in  1825. 
Mr.  Stephens  attained  an  advanced  age,  outliving 
both  his  sister  and  sister-in-law.  His  death  took  place 
either  in  1826  or  1827,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had 
bequeathed  his  fortune,  of  upwards  of  two  millions 
sterling,  to  my  uncle  Charles,  whom  he  made  his 
executor  and  appointed  to  take  his  name.  The  occu- 
pation of  Portugal  by  the  French,  and  the  merits  of 
those  commanders  who,  by  their  military  skill  and 
bravery,  delivered  that  country  from  its  invaders,  were 
matters  which  had  made  an  abiding  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Stephens,  as  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  Marshal  Beresford,  whose 
signal  services  at  that  critical  period  need  not  be 
particularised. J 
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When  intelligence  arrived  in  this  country  of  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Stephens,  intense  was  the  anxiety  ex- 
hibited by  everyone  who  had  been  connected  with 
him — even  by  tradition — to  ascertain  what  dispositions 
he  had  made  in  regard  to  his  vast  wealth.  I  suppose 
there  was  not  one  of  these  persons  who  did  not  imme- 
diately erect  a  'Portuguese'  castle  in  the  air — even 
the  most  moderate  made  certain  of  participating 
handsomely  in  the  division  of  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  which  the  reversion  had  been  left  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  in  pious  remembrance  of 
his  ancestor  the  Canon,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Stephens,  who 
willed  that  his  bequest  should  take  effect  on  the 
decease  of  his  last  surviving  brother  ;  but  the  Mort- 
main Act  rendered  it  illegal,  and  the  poor  relations, 
aware  of  this,  had  consoled  themselves  for  many  years 
by  deciding  that,  at  any  rate,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  by  the  omission  of  their  names  in  the  will  of 
the  last  Mr.  Stephens,  the  money  alluded  to  must  be 
theirs.  Alas  !  when  the  question  of  whom  it  belonged 
to  came  to  be  professionally  investigated,  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  heir-at-law,  and, 
unhappily,  no  one  of  the  expectants  could  prove  him- 
self to  be  that  individual.  One  gentleman,  to  whom  a 
legacy  of  three  thousand  pounds  had  been  left  by  the 
will-  which  had  produced  such  a  family  sensation,  ex- 
pended the  entire  sum  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  establish 
himself  in  that  character,  in  which  he  failed  as  signally 
as  Dick  Dowlas  himself. 

A  great  many  other  people  declared  their  perfect 
conviction  that  they  were  the  right  heirs-at-law.  Of 
moral  proof  of  this  there  appeared  to  be  an  abundance, 
but  legal  proof  seems  to  be  altogether  a  different  affair ; 
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and  it  does  not  do  to  rush  into  Chancery  on  one's  own 
unsupported  convictions  ;  so  the  result  was  that  the 
thirty  thousand  was  added  to  the  two  millions. 

Numerous  paragraphs,  more  or  less  true,  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  regarding  all  this  wealth  and  its 
original  possessors.  Those  to  whom  it  had  descended 
very  wisely  forbore  from  either  confuting  or  confirming 
those  legends.  They  did  not  select  Leskarot  as  their 
own  place  of  abode,  influenced  probably  by  an  ancient 
saying  perfectly  applicable  to  modern  practice  ;  but 
they  constantly  recommended  all  their  relations  to 
remain  quietly  in  that  cradle  of  their  race,  and  ex- 
tended their  liberality  in  the  form  of  annuities,  and 
other  acts  of  bounty  and  benignity,  #8  such  of  them  as 
adopted  this  mode  of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction,  and 
practised  law,  physic,  and  divinity  among  their  neigh- 
bours— a  prudent  method  of  proceeding,  which  gene- 
rally secured  them  a  moderate  competency ;  and,  though 
it  did  not  convert  them  into  millionaires,  at  least  gave 
them  a  pleasing  anticipation  of  profiting  in  the  future 
by  the  testamentary  arrangements  of  those  who  were 
so. 

After  the  loss  of  my  brothers,  endeavours  were  made 
by  several  kind  and  influential  friends  to  obtain  a 
pension  for  me  in  memorial  of  their  services,  in  which 
attempt — after  an  interval  of  some  years — they  were 
successful.  Meanwhile  it  was  requisite  that  I  should 
make  a  personal  effort  to  support  myself.  One  of 
my  cousins  at  Leskarot  had  married  a  solicitor  of 
that  place,  and  having  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
who  were  educated  at  home,  it  was  proposed  by 
6  our  mutual  friends,'  that  I  should  assist  her  in, 
or  rather  release  her  from,  the  performance   of  this 
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duty,  which  a  feeble  state  of  health  rendered  it  painful 
for  her  to  perform.  I  gladly  undertook  to  do  so, 
feeling  pretty  much  like  a  puppy  thrown  into  a  pond ; 
however,  I  swam,  much  to  my  own  surprise,  and  kept 
my  head  above  water,  until  a  pension  was  granted  me. 

Thus  I  became  located  among  the  Daoine  Schie. 
Though  kind,  I  soon  discovered  that  they  were  by  no 
means  congenial  companions.  Their  ideas  and  exer- 
tions were  exclusively  devoted  to  what  they  termed 
4  the  main  chance,'  which  meant  their  own  interest,  and 
for  '  captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight-in-arms '  they  cared 
not  a  jot,  especially  now  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  mind  acquired  a  habit 
of  introspection,  &nd  whatever  I  had  read  with  pecu- 
liar interest  in  former  days  memory  now  recalled  for 
my  delight  when  I  was  alone,  and  I  also,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  strung  together  certain  verses.  Had 
I  been  discouraged,  most  likely  the  attempt  would 
have  been  the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  ever  should  have 
made ;  but  as  it  was  commended  by  my  partial  critics, 
I  continued  to  indulge  myself  in  what  I  found  to  be  a 
pleasant  resource.  As  I  only  wrote  one  poetical  epistle, 
I  think  my  correspondents  had  reasons  for  thankful- 
ness ;  that  was  rather  a  long  communication.  Were  I 
to  give  way  to  temptation,  I  might  be  led  to  insert  it 
entire,  but  remembering  the  mortification  which  befell 
Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  whose  poetry  was  no  doubt 
far  superior  to  mine,  I  have  contented  myself  with  the 
following  extract : — 

*         *         *         My  thoughts  like  rainbows  rise, 
Tears  tinged  with  the  bright  coloring  of  the  skies  ! 

The  Muse  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  merit 

Of  haunting  rural  scenes  and  '  wood- walks  wild,' 
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Perhaps  I'm  imposed  on  by  some  wand'ring  spirit, 
Who  in  her  semblance  has  my  heart  beguiled, 

Since  I  must  own  (though  sorry  to  aver  it), 
I  cannot  bear  from  towns  to  be  exiled ; 

When  hearts  and  seasons  both  are  in  their  spring, 

The  country,  perhaps,  may  be  a  pleasant  thing. 

My  spring  is  past,  my  hopes  are  like  the  leaves 

The  autumnal  winds  are  whirling  from  the  boughs, 

And  o'er  their  fall  my  saddened  spirit  grieves ; 
Man's  tarriance  here  no  second  spring  allows. 

But  wherefore  ponder  on  such  thoughts  as  these  ? 
Better  remand  them  to  their  prison-house, 

Whence  they  jinbidden  rose  to  cast  a  gloom 

O'er  the  light  lay  which  I  would  fain  resume, 

But  cannot ;  for  they  leave  their  impress  deep, 
My  fairy  dreams  no  more  my  heart  rejoice  ; 

Like  Caliban,  '  I  cry  again  to  sleep,' 

But  have  been  wakened  by  too  stern  a  voice — 

A  voice  which  like  a  trumpet's  call  did  sweep 
Away  the  visions  of  my  early  choice  : — 

'Twas  thine,  Adversity  !  dread  ruthless  power, 

Thou  wakenest  all — me  at  an  early  hour  ! 

Yet  doth  sweet  Nature's  book  contain  a  page 
On  which,  untired,  my  eyes  could  ever  dwell, 

Still  varying,  beauteous  still — sublime  in  rage — 
Grand  in  repose,  one  glance  on  which  can  swell 

My  mind  with  recollections  which  engage 
My  inmost  soul,  and  tales  of  glory  tell, 

Till  earth  no  longer  seems  a  home  for  me  ; 

Oh  that  my  dwelling-place  were  on  the  sea  ! 

The  spirit  of  our  race  must  surely  rise 

From  the  recesses  of  the  pathless  wave, 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  love  of  enterprise 

And  lure  us  on,  too  often  to  a  grave  ! 
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Beneath  the  stormy  billow  deeply  lies 

Honour,  and  love  I  would  have  died  to  save  ! 
Yet  still  that  spirit  calls,  and  in  a  tone 
Like  Ocean's  distant  roar,  he  claims  us  for  his  own. 

I  have  been  won  too  by  a  softer  note : 

Where  western  waves  roll  o'er  the  sparkling  sand, 
I  heard  sweet  music  o'er  the  water  float, 

By  ocean's  marge  I  saw  a  Nereid  stand 
On  a  low  rock,  the  circling  waters  sought 

To  girdle  round  her  form,  and  in  her  hand 
She  bore  a  lyre- shaped  shell,  with  sea-weed  strung, 
From  which  she  drew  sweet  sounds,  and  sweetly  to  them 
sung. 

Her  lay  was  of  the  beauties  of  her  home, 

Her  home  marine,  beneath  the  sweeping  waves, 

And  earth,  she  said,  whose  fame  had  made  her  roam, 
Seemed  dull  compared  with  those  bright  pearly  caves 

Where  Ocean's  self  forms  a  translucent  dome 

O'er  floors  each  precious  gem  profusely  paves  : — 

Here,  while  she  paused,  Echo  her  silence  mourned, 

So  sad  a  sound  the  distant  cliffs  returned. 

'Twas  but  an  instant  ere  she  waked  a  strain 
To  which  her  former  lay  seemed  low  and  cold  ; 

She  sang  of  trophies  gathered  on  the  main, 
And  many  a  triumph  won  by  mortals  bold, 

Harvests  of  fame  reaped  on  the  watery  plain  ! 
I  clapped  my  hands  in  rapture  uncontrolled, 

The  Nereid  heard,  she  dropped  her  lyre-like  shell, 

And  instant  dived  to  seek  her  coral  cell ! 

My  mirth  resembles  the  phosphoric  flash 
Which  follows  oft  the  dipping  of  the  oar, 

Serving  to  show  where  the  deep  billows  dash, 
Then  sinking  into  darkness  as  before  ! 

*  #  #  #  * 

About  this  time  (1826)  I  met  with  the   Travels, 
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then  recently  published,  of  Major  Denham  and  Captain 
Clapperton,  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  A  de- 
scription given  of  night  in  the  desert  in  this  very 
interesting  volume  seems  to  bring  the  whole  scene 
vividly  before  me  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  far  from  acting 
wisely  by  provoking  a  comparison.  Still  I  will,  in  the 
first  place,  give  their  admirable  prose,  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  the  reader  pleasure,  whatever  my  poetry 
may  do  : — 

4  It  is  difficult,'  observes  Major  Denham,  6  to  give  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  a 
night  scene  in  a  desert  of  the  description  of  the  one 
crossed  by  our  party  this  day,  during  the  whole  of 
which  we  did  not,  I  think,  see  one  living  thing  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  Kafila ;  not  a  bird,  or  even  an 
insect.  The  sand  is  beautifully  fine,  round,  and  red. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  day  is  succeeded  by  cool  and 
refreshing  breezes,  and  the  sky  ever  illumined  by 
large  and  brilliant  stars  or  an  unclouded  moon.  By 
removing  the  loose  and  pearl-like  sand  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches,  the  effects  of  the  sunbeams  of  the  day 
are  not  perceptible,  and  a  most  soft  and  refreshing 
couch  is  easily  formed.  The  ripple  of  the  driving  sand 
resembles  that  of  a  slow  and  murmuring  stream,  and 
after  escaping  from  the  myriads  of  flies  which  day  and 
night  persecute  you  in  the  date-bound  valley  in  which 
Morzuk  stands,  the  luxury  of  an  evening  of  this  de- 
scription is  an  indescribable  relief.  Added  to  the 
solemn  stillness,  so  peculiarly  striking  and  impressive, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  echo  in  all  deserts,  arising 
probably  from  the  closeness  and  solidity  of  a  sandy 
soil,  which  does  not  absorb  the  sound.' 

In  another  part  of   the  same  volume,  mention  is 
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made  of  the  songs  and  legends  with  which  the  Arabs 
enliven  their  night  watches,  and  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  sound  of  their  watch-word,  '  Balek  ho  ! '  when 
all  but  the  sentinels  have  sunk  into  silence. 

NIGHT  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Rest  !  for  the  burning  march  is  done, 

Rest !  for  the  Kafila  hath  won 

The  halting-place  whose  towering  trees 

Afar  the  eager  Arab  sees, 

The  landmark  on  the  sandy  waste 

By  which  his  weary  steps  are  traced. 

Lo,  here  is  water !  cool  and  clear ; 
To  prize  it  rightly,  drink  it  here — 
Here  in  the  desert,  where  each  draught 
With  life-restoring  power  is  fraught, 
And  men  and  camels  crowd  around, 
Grudging  each  drop  that  dews  the  ground. 

Small  space  suffices  to  prepare 
Our  guarded  camp  and  simple  fare, 
Then,  gaily  seated  on  the  ground, 
Legend  and  ballad  circle  round ; 
Or  scenes  that  marked  the  closing  day 
Are  chaunted  in  unstudied  lay. 

We'll  scoop  the  pearly  sand  away, 
And  form  our  couches  where  the  ray 
That  scorched  us  in  the  midday  hour 
Hath  lost  its  penetrating  power  ; 
Shall  we  not  slumber  sweetly  there, 
While  not  an  insect  wings  the  air  ? 

Around  us  for  a  boundless  space 
No  living  thing  hath  left  its  trace, 
Above  us  in  the  dark  blue  sky 
The  lamps  of  heaven  burn  brilliantly  ; 
While  round  our  guarded  circle  slow 
Passes  our  watch-word,  '  Balek  ho  ! ' 
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And  hark  !  the  desert-echo  wakes, 
Nor  in  our  welcome  rest  partakes, 
Reverberating  in  a  tone 
Of  solemn  sweetness,  wild  and  lone, 
Each  mnrmnred  accent  of  oar  band, 
Who,  thinking  of  their  far-off  land, 
Soon  view,  in  slumbers  deep  and  still, 
Each  native  valley,  rock,  and  hill. 

In  my  dear  mother's  girlish  days  she  possessed  some 
intimate  friends  who  traced  their  descent  from  the 
learned  Dean  Prideaux.  I  have  heard  that  she  used 
to  run  races  with  her  contemporaries  of  that  name  ; 
perhaps  the  presents  they  made  her  of  the  '  Connection 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  and  the  'Life  of 
Mahomet,'  written  by  their  erudite  ancestor,  were 
prizes  that  she  gained  on  those  occasions.  It  would 
be  deemed  very  singular  in  the  present  day  to  make 
such  offerings  to  a  young  lady  of  sixteen ;  but,  after 
all,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  chosen  serious  literature 
in  preference  to  sensational,  had  the  latter  then 
existed.  The  volumes  were  carefully  preserved,  and 
many  were  the  hours  which  I  have  passed  in  poring 
over  '  The  Connection ; '  but  the  abstruse  chronology 
of  many  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the  doubtful 
identity  of  the  Persian  kings,  which  I  hope  the  good 
dean  settled  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  were  alto- 
gether too  much  for  me.  But  there  was  one  historical 
personage  whose  fate  excited  both  my  sympathy  and 
admiration — of  course  it  was  Mariamne.  The  idea  I 
had  formed  of  this  high-minded  and  most  unfortunate 
princess  had  dwelt  in  my  mind  almost  from  childhood, 
but  it  had  never,  until  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  occurrad  to  me  to  express  it  in  words. 
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MAEIAMNE. 

I  had  been  musing  o'er  the  blood-stained  page 

Which  tells  the  fate  of  that  fair  Syrian  Princess 

Who  shone  in  Herod's  court  a  lonely  light 

Amid  the  whirlwinds  of  contending  passions, 

And  never  bowed  her  high  unyielding  constancy, 

But  when  she  sunk  'twas  like  a  goodly  vessel, 

Which,  after  sailing  on  her  destined  course, 

Unshaken  by  the  warring  elements, 

Is  drawn  at  once  into  the  fatal  vortex, 

With  all  her  masts  erect,  and  sails  unriven, 

And  never  lies  a  wreck  upon  the  shore, 

For  petty  waves  to  work  their  malice  on  ! 

My  inmost  soul  was  filled  with  admiration, 

And  pity  almost  seemed  too  low  a  feeling 

For  one  who  bore  such  sorrows  with  such  dignity. 

I  slept,  but  Mariamne  filled  my  slumbers ; 

In  dreams  I  wandered  through  a  spacious  palace ; 

The  roofs  of  cedar  carved,  the  ivory  thrones, 

The  ornaments  profuse,  were  all  of  Asia  ; 

Yet  here  and  there  were  mingfed  indications 

Which  showed  that  the  imperial  bird  of  Rome 

Had  hither  winged  his  flight,  and  love  or  fear 

Had  striven  to  blend  what  else  had  been  incongruous. 

Through  many  a  gallery,  many  a  spacious  chamber, 

I  held  my  way  unseen,  until  at  length 

I  heard  a  voice  :  sweet  were  its  low,  clear  accents, 

Which  seemed  to  echo  through  the  midnight  silence 

As  if  all  other  sounds  were  hushed  in  reverence  ; 

It  drew  me  on  with  fascinating  power, 

And  straight  I  saw  a  form  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Her  eye  was  dark,  and  shot  a  glance  of  fire ; 

Yet  on  her  brow  there  hung  a  veil  of  sorrow, 

Shading  the  charms  which  else  had  been  too  lustrous. 

At  once  I  knew  the  Asmonean  Princess. 

Her  piercing  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  heavens, 

Where  shone  the  stars  with  scarce  superior  brilliancy. 
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1  Can  ye,'  she  cried,  '  can  ye  accord  a  refuge, 
Ye  wandering  orbs  of  light  ?     Shall  Mariamne, 
When  her  dark  days  of  mortal  toil  are  ended, 
Find  in  yonr  spheres  those  bright  and  happy  spirits 
Whom  tyranny  debarred  from  earthly  glory  ? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  they  weave  a  coronal, 
And  bid  me  change  my  thorny  diadem, 
Which  tears  and  blood  have  all  too  deeply  sullied, 
For  one  which  human  passions  ne'er  shall  tarnish  ! 
And  thou,  my  brother  !  dost  thou  wait  my  coming  ? 
Did  the  dark  waters  when  they  closed  above  thee 
Open  a  way  to  yonder  glittering  mansions  ? 
Yet  earth  hath  still  one  hold  on  my  affections  ! 
My  children,  0  my  children  !  where  are  ye  ? 
The  lowliest  mother  in  the  land  of  Judah 
May  watch  unchidden  o'er  her  sleeping  offspring, 
While  mine  will  perhaps  forget  I  have  existence — 
But  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  some  secret  power 
Imprints  a  parent's  caresses  on  the  memory, 
And  ye  will  still  remember.' 

Methought  she  paused  ;  when  with  that  quick  transition 
Which  slumber  knows  so  oft,  I  seemed  to  follow 
With  a  vast  multitude  some  unseen  object 
Of  deep  commiseration ;  all  was  silence, 
.  But  every  eye  spoke  love  and  sorrow  mingled. 
Then  suddenly  they  parted  as  the  waves 
Before  the  Prophet's  rod,  and  in  the  midst 
Yet  once  again  I  saw  that  stately  Princess, 
No  herald  was  there  needed  to  proclaim 
Her  regal  titles.     Though  she  moved  to  death, 
Never  did  Roman  hero  grace  a  triumph 
With  a  more  noble  look  of  self-possession, 
Her  every  gesture  cried,  ■  Behold  a  Queen  ! ' 
Her  eyes  were  still  raised  upwards,  but  no  sorrow 
Now  dimmed  their  lustre,  but  a  light  divine 
Shone  in  her  aspect,  and  her  heavenly  spirit 
Seemed  longing  for  the  signal  of  dismissal. 
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Onward  she  went,  when  sudden  a  low  murmur 
Of  horror  burst  from  the  surrounding  multitude, 
And  I  beheld — oh  scandal  to  maternity  ! — 
Her  wretched  mother,  who  with  loud  reproaches 
Followed  the  glorious  sufferer :  she  one  look 
Of  silent  pity  cast  on  Alexandra, 
And  passed,  superior,  on. 

Once,  and  but  once,  methought  she  seemed  to  falter ; 
Amid  the  crowd  there  stood  a  stripling  youth 
Whose  years  might  match  those  of  her  distant  children  ; 
I  saw  her  look  rest  on  his  countenance, 
Her  parting  lips  seemed  then  as  though  the  accents 
"Were  struggling  to  escape  ;  but  that  deep  feeling 
No  human  sounds  could  e'er  give  utterance  to  ! 
An  instant,  and  she  seemed  to  overcome  it ; 
One  more — and  Mariamne  lived  no  longer ! 

Again  the  scene  was  changed,  once  more  I  wandered 
In  vision  through  the  regal  halls,  where  now 
Terror  and  desolation  reigned  triumphant, 
The  thrones  were  stained  with  blood !     I  strove  to  fly, 
When  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  terrific ! 
Horror,  remorse,  grief,  and  despair  united 
Their  utmost  powers  in  frantic  combination : 
'Twas  that  of  Mariamne' s  dark  destroyer  ! 
And  on  her  name  it  called  in  such  wild  accents 
That  startled  slumber  fled  before  its  influence ! 
Gladly  I  woke,  and  found  that  Mariamne 
Had  slept  within  her  peaceful  tomb  for  ages  ! 

The  agonies  of  remorse  endured  by '  the  base  Judean ' 
when  he  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  '  flung 
away  a  pearl  richer  than  all  his  tribe '  are  frequently 
dwelt  on  both  in  history  and  poetry.  Massinger,  in  his 
tragedy  of '  The  Duke  of  Milan,'  has  clothed  the  chief 
incidents  of  Mariamne's  fate  in  an  Italian  garb,  which 
by  no  means  heightens  their  interest.  Its  heroine,  the 
Duchess   Marcelia,  excites    our   compassion,   but   the 
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character  is  altogether  deficient  in  the  inherent  deli- 
cacy and  dignity  of  its  prototype  ;  and  the  feeling  is 
unrningled  with  the  admiration  rendered  to  the  latter. 
One  of  Lord  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  is  on  the  same 
theme,  but  the  pathetic  words  in  which  it  represents 
the  murderer  pleading  for  the  forgiveness  of  her  whom 
he  had  slain,  only  incline  us  to  remember  more  dis- 
tinctly that  the  action  was  followed  by  others  which 
she  would  have  deemed  far  more  cruel  and  atrocious. 
It  was  but  a  poor  atonement  that  he  made  in  building 
a  marble  tower  to  the  honour  of  her  memory,  and 
calling  the  stately  edifice  by  her  name,  when  its 
foundations  were  laid  in  the  blood  of  her  children.1 
Only  a  voice  from  the  tomb  could  utter  words  worthy 
to  close  a  history  so  full  of  sorrow ;  and  Josephus 
assures  us  that  such  a  voice  ivas  heard  by  Grlaphyra, 
who  in  early  youth  had  been  married  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Mariamne.  Forgetful  of  her  vows  to  him,  she  con- 
tracted two  other  marriages  after  he  had  been  put  to 
death.  He  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  reproached 
her  for  her  inconstancy  to  his  memory,  and  added  that, 
in  consideration  of  her  former  affection  for  him,  he 
would  free  her  from  her  present  disgraceful  situation, 
and  cause  her  to  be  his  again,  as  in  the  first  days  of 
their  union.  The  Cappadocian2  princess  related  her 
vision  to  her  female  friends,  and  gave  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  her  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
warning  it  had  given  her  by  surviving  it  only  a  few 
days— a  result  doubtless  produced  by  the  united  effects 
of  conscience  and  superstition. 

1  Josephus.  Wars  of  the  Jews.     Book  v.  c.  iv.  sees.  3  and  4. 

2  Grlaphyra  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cappadocia. 
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THE  VISION  OF  GLAPHYRA. 

Mute  before  their  haughty  mistress, 
Watching  still  her  eyes  and  hands,1 

Glaphyra's  fair  slaves  in  silence 
Listen  to  their  Queen's  commands. 

'  Be  your  voices  hushed,  my  maidens  ; 

Let  your  lightest  footsteps  fall ; 
Nought  must  enter  but  the  night  breeze, 

None  approach,  until  I  call ; 

*  Heaviness  hath  seized  upon  me, 
And  my  senses  down  are  weighed ! ' 

Then  she  sank  in  trance-like  slumber ; 
O'er  her  marble  brow  a  shade 

Deep  almost  as  death  had  fallen, 
While  her  cheek  was  faintly  flushed 

With  such  roses  as  might  blossom 
On  a  tree  whose  root  is  crushed  ! 

Slightly  her  closed  eyelids  trembled, 

As,  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Her  wrapt  soul  beheld  a  vision 

Hidden  long  from  mortal  sight ! 

By  her  side  in  princely  vestments 

Stood  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
He  to  whom  her  vows  were  spoken — 

Vows  of  endless  love  and  truth. 

Broken  all,  yet  closely  shrouded, 

Almost  to  herself  unknown, 
In  her  heart  a  love  was  hidden 

She  had  felt  for  him  alone. 

'  In  the  East  superiors  convey  directions  to  their  attendants  by 
motions  of  the  hand,  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  all  but  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  for  them. — Kitto. 
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Now  it  prompted  tlie  soft  accent 

Of  her  greeting — years  had  fled 
From  her  memory,  and  she  hailed  him 

As  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

But  Ms  deep- toned  voice  woke  echoes 

Such-  as  in  the  tombs  have  birth, 
And  the  clasp  in  which  he  held  her 

Had  a  coldness  not  of  earth  ! 

Purest  love,  with  sorrow  mingled^ 

Clouded  his  majestic  brow, 
While  he  answered  her  endearments 

Thus — '  O  Glaphyra,  dost  thou, 

'  Who  my  deep  repose  hast  troubled 
By  forgetfulness  of  all 
Thy  early  vows,  at  last  bethink  thee, 
And  their  tenderness  recall  ? 

*  Once  thou  wert  my  crown  and  glory, 

But  unstable  as  the  wave 
Soon  thy  Lybian  nuptials  proved  thee  ; 
Deeper  guilt,  thy  present  have  ! 

*  Glaphyra  !  hath  long  been  graven 

On  that  dark  reproachful  scroll 

Which  records  the  names  of  women 

Cold  of  heart  and  poor  of  soul : 

*  Feeble  as  the  slender  lily, 

Sparkling  while  the  cedar  shaded 
With  the  purest  dews  of  Heaven ; 

Fallen  the  tree, — the  flower  had  faded ! 

4  Yet,  for  that  its  morning  fragrance 
And  its  love  were  mine  alone, 
I  from  thy  reproach  will  free  thee, 
And  ere  long  reclaim  mine  own ! ' 
m  2 
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Then  there  fell  a  solemn  silence, 

And  her  tranced  sleep  was  broken 
By  the  stillness  :  when  her  vision 

To  her  trembling  slaves  was  spoken, 

Bright  the  full-orbed  moon  was  shining  ; 

When  its  waning  rays  were  shed, 
In  the  royal  tombs  of  Judah, 

Glaphyra  slept  with  the  dead ! 

Captain  Marryat,  I  think  it  is,  who  says,  '  Many  a 
gallant  officer  has  trembled  at  the  postman's  knock, 
who  would  have  marched  up  to  a  battery  with  perfect 
composure.'  I  quite  believe  it,  my  own  painful  expe- 
rience having  qualified  me  to  sympathize  with  the 
sufferers  under  the  first  of  those  ordeals  for  the  nerves. 
For  nearly  three  years,  while  the  matter  of  my  pen- 
sion was  pending,  I  endured  every  morning  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  an  agony  of  suspense,  the  climax  of 
which  was  reached  when  the  dreaded  knock  was  heard. 
Happily,  the  visitation  was  only  diurnal ;  had  it  been 
hourly,  as  at  present,  I  think  I  should  scarcely  have 
survived  it,  such  was  the  conflict  of  feeling  it  occa- 
sioned. Most  anxious  for  a  letter  on  the  subject  so  im- 
portant to  me,  I  yet  dreaded  its  arrival,  lest  its  tenour 
should  be  unfavourable  ;  and,  when  informed  that  there 
were  not  any  from  London  for  me,  I  always  felt  as  if 
reprieved,  and  at  liberty  to  hope  again  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  At  length  my  anxiety  was  ended,  and 
in  the  happiest  manner,  my  independence  being  re- 
stored precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  had  become 
most  precious  to  me.  Never  could  there  have  been  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  error  those  commit 
who  persist  in  taking  6  thought  for  the  morrow,'  in  the 
manner  I  had  done,  when  we  know  that  an  overruling 
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Providence  directs  all  the  events  that  concern  our 
happiness  here  and  hereafter,  in  the  manner  really 
best  for  us. 

My  father  had  returned  to  Leskarot  some  little  tirne 
before  the  grant  was  made  to  me  ;  and  very  soon  after- 
wards the  four  orphans  of  my  brother,  Captain  Charles 
Hawkey,  were  sent  over  to  us  from  India.  Thus  we 
once  more  formed  a  household ;  and  my  dear  father's 
last  years  were  gladdened  by  the  duty  and  love  of  his 
grandchildren. .  In  addition  to  those  who  resided  with 
us,  their  cousins  (my  brothers  William  and  Eichard), 
who  had  in  like  manner  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
fathers,  spent  much  of  their  time  with  us ;  in  short, 
spring  had  returned-  to  our  hearts,  and  little  Eleanora 
— now  about  six  years  old — was  declared  by  general 
consent  to  be  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  blossom  by  which  it  was  adorned.  The  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  were  living  was  favourable  to 
the  young  and  delicate  exotics  transplanted  from  a 
warmer  climate ;  and  so  we  remained  quietly  among 
the  Daoine  Schie  for  a  period. 
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CHAPTEE   VIII. 


A  MINGLED  WEB. 


The  human  heart  is  made  for  love,  as  the  household  hearth  for  fire  ; — 
•  and  for  truth,  as  the  household  lamp  for  light. — Sterling. 

Why  our  mourning  ?  We  lament  not, 

Even  although  our  hearts  be  riven, 
That  in  being's  sunny  Spring-time 

Thou  wert  snatched  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Delta. 

We  continued  to  reside  at  Leskarot  until  the  principal 
motive  for  our  doing  so  was  at  an  end.  As  long  as  my 
dear  father  lived  it  was  our  proper  place  of  abode,  but 
when,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  taken  from  us,  after 
sustaining  the  last  great  trial  in  the  same  spirit  of 
unmurmuring  resignation  to  the  will  of  Grod  with 
which  he  had  borne  every  other,  it  became  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  to  remove  to  London.  My  eldest 
nephew  having  manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the 
Koyal  Navy,  had  entered  it  some  time  before  we  quitted 
Cornwall  as  what  was  then  called  '  a  volunteer  of  the 
first  class.'  The  term  of  'midshipman'  had  become 
obsolete,  and  that  of  'naval  cadet'  was  still  in  the 
future.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  strikes  me  as  an 
error  both  in  taste  and  feeling  to  abrogate  the  appella- 
tions in  the  public  services  which  were  borne  by  the 
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officers  whose  example  all  who  enter  those  services  are 
taught  to  emulate.  I  suppose  every  young  '  midship- 
man '  who  read  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Nelson '  took  special 
delight  in  dwelling  on  that  part  of  the  record  relating 
to  the  commencement  of  his  career  of  glory,  and  on 
the  incidents  which  occurred  when  he  was  a  middy ; 
and  for  lighter  reading,  what  so  likely  to  heighten  his 
esprit  de  coiys  as  those  amusing  pages  in  Captain 
Hall's  '  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,'  in  which 
the  pranks  described  are  exactly  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  set  of  young  reefers,  but  should  hardly 
look  for  in  persons  bearing  such  a  dignified  title  as 
that  of  'volunteers  of  the  first  class'?  The  term 
'  cadet,'  again,  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  been 
appropriated  almost  exclusively  by  young  gentlemen 
appointed  to  the  Indian  Army,  that  it  seems  a  pity  not 
to  have  allowed  it  to  remain  '  unattached,'  as  a  relic 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Company's  Eaj.1 

Very  soon  after  the  family  under  my  care  had  arrived 
in  this  country  I  was  assured  by  what  I  believed  to  be 
a  competent  authority,  that  the  only  way  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  procure  the  transmission  from  India  to 
England  of  the  fund  belonging  to  them  was  by  insti- 
tuting 6  an  amicable  suit  in  Chancery.'  I  cannot  say  that 
our  domestic  traditions  connected  with  the  well-spring 
of  equity  were  particularly  encouraging.  Two  of  my 
relatives  had  in  succession  held  an  appointment  con- 
nected with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  since 
been  swept  away  in  the  progress  of  reform,  but  which 
during  its  existence  not  only  afforded  its  fortunate 
possessor  a  handsome  income,  but  was  reported  further 

1  A  Government  in  India  is  termed  a  Eaj — as  the  Company's  Eaj,  the 
Queen's  Eaj,  &c. 
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to  give  him,  in  addition,  opportunities  of  multiplying 
his  wealth  ad  libitum.  The  duties  of  his  office  obliged 
the  gentleman  first  in  the  order  of  succession  to  this 
valuable  employment  to  reside  in  London,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  forgetful  of  his  kindred  in  the  West  of 
England,  to  whom  his  visits  were  duly  repeated  at  all 
convenient  opportunities.  Whenever  one  of  these 
occurred  great  was  the  preparation  made  for  his  recep- 
tion, profound  the  respect  paid  him  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  happy  were  his  hosts  when  at  parting  he 
benevolently  consented  to  take  charge  for  their  advan- 
tage of  whatever  money  they  had  been  able  to  accu- 
mulate, for  the  purpose  of  its  being  added  to  the 
amounts  he  had  graciously  allowed  them  to  place  in 
his  care  on  previous  similar  occasions.  As  the  depo- 
sitors were  wealthy,  the  sums  were  considerable,  and 
the  owners  felt  assured  that  they  would  return  to 
them  augmented  at  least  a  hundredfold,  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  this  modern  Midas.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  in  what  Pactolus  he  washed  them,  but 
certain  it  is  that,  when  his  death  took  place,  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  gold  his  relatives  had  confided  to 
him  was  discoverable.  He  evidently  embodied  in  his 
own  person  the  spirit  of  a  modern  joint  stock  company. 
His  nephew,  who  succeeded  to  his  office,  was  fre- 
quently pronounced  to  be  '  very  clever  in  his  profession.' 
If  he  was,  his  abilities  were  certainly  restricted  within 
its  limits.  I  suppose  some  of  his  connections  who  had 
tne  misfortune  to  be  entangled  in  legal  proceedings 
had  imbibed  the  idea  that  a  Chancery  lawyer,  like  the 
'  King  of  the  Crocodiles,' l  could  not  do  wrong,  but  they 

1  Southey's  Poem  of  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles,  originally  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  British  Anthology  in  1800. 
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were  convinced  of  their  error  by  a  denouement  very- 
similar  to  that  which  Southey  tells  us  befell  the  con- 
fiding suitor  to  his  crocodile  Majesty ;  only  it  was  their 
substance  which  was  devoured  instead  of  themselves. 

In  spite  of  these  reminiscences  our  amicable  suit  was 
undertaken.  To  this  day  I  am  ignorant  as  to  whether 
we  had  any  opponent  or  not,  but  incline  to  believe 
that,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  proceeding  bearing 
such  a  pacific  denomination,  both  the  parties  were  on 
the  same  side ;  at  any  rate,  our  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  so  quiet  a  way  that  for  upwards  of  three 
years  we  heard  nothing  whatever  about  them,  a  period 
which  was  fully  sufficient  to  throw  our  domestic  con- 
cerns into  confusion,  more  especially  as  they  were 
complicated  by  the  Eegistrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Madras  having  come  on  private  affairs  to  England, 
without  deputing  any  one  to  remit  the  interest  of  the 
fund  in  his  absence. 

On  making  inquiries  in  London  as  to  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  matter  so  important  to 
us,  the  agent  of  our  west  country  lawyer  had  difficulty 
at  first  in  recalling  to  his  mind  anything  at  all  about 
the  proceeding.  At  length  he  recollected  that  he  had, 
a  long  time  ago,  been  written  to  on  the  subject,  but 
added  that  he  believed  'no  further  steps  had  been 
taken.'  More  efficient  advice  was  obtained,  and  the 
affair  was  thenceforth  expedited  as  rapidly  as  I  am 
informed  it  is  possible  for  a  suit  of  such  a  description 
to  be. 

The  same  kind  and  generous  recognition  of  my  late 
brother's  services,  which  had  been  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  one  of  my  wards  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  was 
repeated  in  favour  of  both  the  others,  one  of  whom 
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was  presented  with  a  cadetship,  while  the  youngest 
received  a  commission  in  the  Eoyal  Marines.  I  should 
think  it  impossible  that  greater  consideration  or  more 
active  benevolence  could  be  manifested  on  behalf  of 
any  family  than  was  extended  to  mine.  Kindness 
shown  to  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  is  so  pure 
and  disinterested  a  thing,  that  it  partakes  almost  of 
a  sacred  character,  and  those  who  are  benefited  by 
becoming  its  objects  are  under  peculiar  obligations 
to  fulfil  the  duties  confided  to  them.  Young  as  they 
were,  my  nephews  commenced  their  several  careers 
in  life  impressed  by  the  feeling  that  they  were  thus 
responsible,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
acted  accordingly. 

Plenty  of  employment  for  the  next  sixteen  years 
arose  out  of  the  contingencies  always  happening  in 
families  such  as  ours.  The  young  men  came  and  went 
— now  a  ship  was  wanted,  and  now  an  outfit — while 
the  6  amicable  suit '  still  progressed  as  it  pleased 
Chancery,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  terminus  for  a  long 
time,  even  after  it  had  been  transferred  to  a  fast  train. 
Very  little  time  or  attention  could  be  spared  for  writing 
anything  excepting  indispensable  letters ;  but  occasion- 
ally a  yearning  for  4  green  fields '  conjured  up  their 
appropriate  imagery,  and  transported  me  for  the  mo- 
ment beyond  the  cordon  of  bricks  and  mortar  which 
surrounded  us  on  every  side  for  so  many  miles.  I 
suppose  a  vision  of  this  kind  induced  me  to  apostro- 
phise a  species  of  '  evening  breeze,'  not  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  that  formidable  enclosure,  in  the  unrea- 
sonable manner  following : — 

Sweet  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  evening  breeze, 
Rest  awhile  in  my  bower  to-night. 
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Thy  path  hath  been  over  the  slumb'ring  seas, 
Thou  hast  stolen  their  freshness  whilst  sweeping  o'er 
these, 
But  to  render  my  roses  more  bright. 

Oh,  wave  thy  light  wing  o'er  the  jasmine  flower, 

And  draw  forth  her  odorous  breath  ; 
She  has  waited  thy  coming  to  don  her  rich  dower 
Of  dewdrops,  which  deck  her  pure  leaves  at  the  hour 

When  the  glowworm  shines  faintly  beneath  ! 

Thanks,  thanks,  gentle  breeze  !  the  night  flowers  unfold 

Beneath  thy  soft  sigh,  while  a  ray 
From  the  star,  thy  companion,  now  tinges  with  gold 
Those  ivory  and  emerald  chalices  cold 

Where  their  long- treasured  fragrance  lay  ! 

In  the  sacred  volume  Divine  wisdom  is  beautifully 
personified,  holding  in  her  right  hand  Length  of  Days, 
and  in  her  left  Riches  and  Honour — the  honour  at- 
tendant on  temporal  rank  and  influence.  The  two 
latter  gifts,  when  they  are  acquired  by  devotion  to  her 
precepts,  are  very  valuable  ones,  but  still  they  are 
dispensed  by  her  left  hand,  to  mark  that  they  are  of 
secondary  importance;  and  the  reason  is  evident. 
Length  of  days  is  altogether  a  Divine  gift;  human 
agency  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  bestowal,  while  the 
others  are  in  every  case  mingled  with  some  earthly 
alloy.  Eiches  are  neither  gathered  nor  retained  apart 
from  cares,  while  the  6  popular  breath,'  the  exponent 
of  ideas  alike  unreasonable  and  capricious,  is  equally 
ready  to  use  its  efforts  in  exalting  or  demolishing  the 
honour  acquired  by  the  sons  of  men.  It  becomes  those 
to  whom  the  first  of  the  gifts  enumerated  by  Solomon 
has  been  accorded,  frequently  to  review  the  days  of 
which  the  number  has  been  thus  lengthened;  and, 
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while  doing  ( so,  they  cannot  but  recall  the  whole 
progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  of  many  whom 
they  knew  intimately,  and  of  a  few  that  were  unspeak- 
ably dear  to  them — so  dear,  that  when  the  mandate  of 
their  separation  was  pronounced  and  felt  to  be  irrevo- 
cable, it  seemed  as  if  to  enter  the  dark  valley  with 
them  would  have  been  an  alternative  gladly  accepted, 
had  it  been  possible.  One  such  existence  at  this 
moment  seems  to  involve  itself  before  me — every 
gradation,  from  the  playful  child  to  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  woman,  is  distinctly  visible  ;  and 
this  mental  portraiture  possesses  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing at  once  the  attributes  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  graces  of  the  person ;  but  in  regard  to  both  these 
my  pen  is  restrained  by  the  certainty  that  the  modesty 
of  her  of  whom  I  speak  would  have  been  offended  by 
any  attempt  to  describe  what  all  who  knew  her  loved 
and  admired.  I  will  but  mention  one  characteristic 
trait,  because,  however  excellent,  it  cannot  be  peculiar 
to  herself.  No  one  ever  heard  Eleanora  utter  an 
unkind  or  untruthful  word ;  never  parted  from  her 
mother,  she  was  instructed,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, in  all  things  that  were  c  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report ; '  and  never  pupil  made  greater  profi- 
ciency. The  high  spirit  of  her  father,  softened  by  the 
gentleness  of  her  surviving  parent,  animated  alike  her 
words  and  actions.  Always  anxious  to  attain  thoroughly 
whatever  she  studied,  she  was  desirous  of  going  to 
France,  in  order  to  perfect  herself  in  the  language  of 
that  country ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  short  resi- 
dence in  a  town  on  the  Continent,  in  which  an  English 
family  known  to  my  sister  had  settled  for  a  season, 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  effecting  her 
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wishes,  and  it  was  decided  that  her  mother  and  her- 
self should  avail  themselves  of  it.  My  other  duties 
did  not  permit  me  at  that  time  to  leave  London,  which, 
after  their  departure,  appeared  to  me  like  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness.  I  was  only  consoled  by  their  letters 
and  the  anticipation  of  their  speedy  return,  which  took 
place  at  the  time  originally  fixed,  to  the  great  delight 
of  every  creature  under  my  roof — even  our  two  little 
King  Charles'  spaniels  participating  largely  in  our 
satisfaction,  which  they  evidenced  by  barking  a  joyous 
welcome,  even  before  the  friends  whose  voices  they 
recognised  had  entered  the  house. 

Once  or  twice  the  visit  to  France  was  repeated,  and 
each  time  the  sorrow  of  parting  was  compensated  for 
by  the  happiness  of  a  reunion  ;  but  the  love  of  travel, 
like  other  tastes,  is  nourished  by  indulgence.  Eleanora 
had  a  fine  voice  and  much  skill  in  music,  so  a  longer 
tour  was  projected,  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  cultivating  those  gifts  in  Italy.  I  was 
much  opposed  to  the  plan  ;  chiefly,  I  believe,  from 
selfish  motives.  My  sister,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
promoting  the  happiness  of  her  child,  did  not  express 
any  misgiving  when  she  consented  to  it,  but  yet  de- 
clared it  was  the  last  time  she  would  be  induced  to 
leave  England  on  such  an  account.  Alas !  she  little 
anticipated  that  she  would  return  to  it  alone  ! 

Departing  from  London  in  July  1846,  they  first 
visited  Brussels  and  Baden,  finding  everything  new 
and  delightful,  and  writing  descriptions  that  were 
animated  by  corresponding  feelings.  About  five  months 
were  agreeably  spent  in  Germany,  and  then,  carrying- 
out  their  original  intention,  the  travellers  settled  at 
Florence  for  the  winter.   Impressed  with  the  generally- 
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received  idea  regarding  the  climate,  not  the  slightest 
clanger  to  health  was  apprehended  from  passing  that 
season  in  Italy  ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  fatal  mistake. 
That  winter  was  an  unusually  severe  one ;  the  com- 
forts of  an  English  home  were,  of  course,  unattainable 
at  Florence ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  a  month's 
residence  there,  an  illness,  accompanied  by  some 
alarming  symptoms,  ensued,  making  it  painfully  evi- 
dent that  the  climate  of  Italy  was  unsuited  to  the 
constitution  of  the  '  child,'  as  she,  in  fondness,  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  us. 

After  the  occurrence  of  any  melancholy  event,  we 
can  generally  recall  a  number  of  minute  circumstances 
almost  unheeded  at  the  time  they  happened ;  but 
which  we  now  perceive  had  each  of  them  a  share  in 
producing  the  catastrophe  we  deplore :  so  it  was  in 
this  instance.  Quitting  Florence,  which  had  proved 
such  an  unfortunate  place  of  abode,  early  in  the 
spring  my  sister  and  her  daughter  proceeded  to  Eome, 
where  they  arrived  a  little  before  Easter,  when,  to  the 
excitement  inseparable  from  beholding  for  the  first 
time  the  grand  relics  of  antiquity  and  the  miracles  of 
art  which  crowd  its  galleries  and  churches,  was  added 
that  of  being  present  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Holy  Week,  and  of  hearing  the  wonderful  music 
which  is  there  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pope, 
and  which  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  reproduce  with 
equal  effect  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Their 
friends  in  Eome  were  desirous  that  they  should  see  all 
that  was  of  special  interest ;  and  I  believe  this  was 
effected  in  a  very  great  measure. 

Many  leaves  and  flowers,  and  many  small  fragments 
of  stone  and  marble,  treasured  as  memorials  of  these 
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visits  to  '  broken  thrones  and  temples,'  and  each  having 
a  name  attached  to  it  recalling  the  mournful  or  the 
glorious  recollection  proper  to  the  spot  from  which  it 
was  taken,  remain  in  my  possession.  But  even  Eome 
itself  had,  as  is  now  well  known,  another  name * — one 
that  was  never  beheld  sculptured  on  the  triumphal 
arches  and  pillars  which  adorned  her  in  her  day  of 
power,  but  was  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  her 
chosen  citizens  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  graven  on  their 
hearts.  In  like  manner  these  relics  suggest  to  mine  a 
name  not  openly  affixed  to  them— hers,  of  whose  taste 
and  intelligence  they  are  evidences. 

Personal  fatigue  was  unfelt,  or  rather  was  disre- 
garded, during  the  days  thus  happily  occupied.  '  We 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  rest  when  we  are  far  from 
Eome,'  was  the  consideration  pleaded  in  behalf  of  each 
fresh  excursion ;  but  these  repeated  exertions  did  not 
the  less  tend  to  accelerate  the  advance  of  the  malady, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  implanted  at  Florence. 
The  chief  details  of  their  engagements  during  this 
period  were  given  in  subsequent  letters  from  Naples, 
Genoa,  and  Milan. 

Writing  from  the  first  of  these  cities  in  June  1847, 
my  sister  says  :  6  We  had  so  many  inducements  to  stop 
in  Eome,  that  we  remained  there  two  months  instead 
of  one,  as  we  intended.  We  had  introductions  to  some 
of  the  best  families,  and  were  presented  to  the  Pope, 
who  received  us  in  a  distinguished  manner,  either  be- 
cause we  were  English,  or  because  we  had  been  disap- 
pointed on  the  previous  day,  which  was  the  one  at  first 
fixed  for  our  presentation.  He  knew  "  all  about  it," 
and  was  pleased  to  say  we  had  "  taken  a  great  deal  of 

1  The  secret  name  of  Rome  was  '  Valentia.' — Pliny,  book  iii.  c.  5. 
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trouble  to  kiss  the  Pope's  foot,"  which,  of  course,  we 
did  not  do  ;  but  he  gave  us  his  hand  twice.  He  is 
very  popular,  but  still  has  a  great  many  enemies, 
principally  those  who  do  not  approve  of  the  changes 
he  has  made,  and  his  very  enlightened  views.     We 

frequently  exchanged  visits  with  Lady and  her 

son ;  they  have  again  been  our  travelling  companions 
to  this  place.  We  are  become  mere  shadows,  from  the 
hard  work  while  at  Eome.  Being  determined  to  see 
everything,  we  took  immense  walks, — also  the  heat 
was  very  great  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the 
season  not  considered  healthy.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  we  suffered  dreadfully  in  our  journey  hither, 
which  occupied  four  days,  the  hottest  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. One  whole  day  was  spent  in  passing  through 
the  Pontine  Marshes  ;  every  now  and  then  we  were 
nearly  fainting  away,  a  feeling  we  are  not  subject  to. 
I  do  think  we  must  have  had  a  touch  of  the  malaria 
fever,  and  that  we  are  still  suffering  from  it.  Eleanora 
has  a  shocking  cough  ;  we  must  go  somewhere  for  the 
summer,  and  live  quite  retired.  Here,  from  our  lodg- 
ing, at  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  we  see 
Vesuvius  on  the  opposite  side,  towering  above  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Together  with 
our  friends,  we  have  gone  over  them,  but  what  can  we 
tell  you  regarding  these  cities  that  you  have  not  heard 
or  read  ?  except,  indeed,  we  describe  the  pleasure  we 
felt  in  seeing  such  interesting  places,  walking  in 
Diomede's  house,  &c.  We  met  here  a  Cornish  gentle- 
man, married  to  a  lady  of  Malta  ;  he  is  surgeon  to  the 
British  Legation,  and  kindly  assisted  us  in  obtaining 
safe  guides  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  We  have  "  done  the 
mountain,"  and  it  is   the   worst   thing  I   ever   went 
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through.  During  the  ascent  Eleanora  was  taken  so 
ill  that  I  really  thought  she  would  never  again  reach 
home.  After  a  great  many  struggles,  we  reached  the 
top,  where  the  feelings  occasioned  by  the  horrid  fog  of 
a  cloud  we  were  in,  the  smell  of  brimstone,  and  the 
heat  of  the  dreadful  red,  boiling,  rolling  lava,  were 
altogether  so  insupportable  that  I  begged  to  be  taken 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  were  rent,  and  torn, 
and  worn  to  pieces.  The  fact  is,  we  were  very  unfit 
for  any  exertion.' 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Naples,  which  did  little  towards 
recruiting  their  wasted  strength,  the  travellers  em- 
barked in  a  French  war  steamer  for  Leghorn,  which 
they  reached  after  a  stormy  passage,  remaining  there 
for  a  fortnight,  and  making  from  thence  an  excursion 
to  Pisa,  being  desirous  of  beholding  the  architectural 
wonders  of  that  city ;  and  thereby  affording  another 
proof,  in  case  any  was  required,  of  the  truth  of  the 
wise  man's  saying,  that  '  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 
seeing,'  and  claims  ever  fresh  gratification,  however 
great  the  fatigue  involved  in  obtaining  it.  Grenoa  was 
their  next  resting-place.  As  a  city  they  admired  it 
more  than  any  other  which  they  had  seen  in  Italy,  and 
thought  its  title  of  '  superb '  fully  merited ;  but  their 
stay  being  limited  to  three  days,  little  more  than  its 
exterior  beauty  came  under  their  observation.  Time, 
however,  was  secured  sufficient  to  appease  my  anxiety 
with  a  long  letter,  wherein  a  corner  had  been  reserved 
which  was  filled  as  follows  : — 

'My  most  dear  Aunt  and  Cousin, — You  perceive 
what  a  shabby  bit  I  am  allowed  to  have  !  We  are  just 
arrived  at  Grenoa,  and  proceed  to  Milan  in  three  days, 
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where  I  trust  without  delay  you  will  write  to  us ;  but 
when  I  think  of  your  quiet  happy  home,  then  do  I 
long  to  rest  by  your  side,  and  listen  to  some  sweet 
tale !  You  must  tell  us  all  that  you  are  all  doing. 
Mamma  has  given  you  some  slight  insight  as  to  the 
horrors  and  dreadful  fatigues  we  have  undergone,  and 
also  the  pleasures  and  attentions.  In  this  letter  you 
have  four  of  our  journeys,  although,  hearing  of  them 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  appear  to  you  as  one.  I 
have  told  you  that  you  will  always  know  when  any 
change  is  to  take  place  with  regard  to  me.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  to  be  gotten  rid  of  so  easily !  If 
I  live,  I  shall  assuredly  return  to  England  under  the 
same  colours  ;  besides,  you  know,  my  dear  cousin  Amy, 
I  would  not  but  be  your  bridesmaid.  During  the  short 
time  We  remained  at  Leghorn  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  persons,  amongst  them  the  Marchioness 

of  .     This  lady  is  an  American,  married  to  an 

Italian  nobleman.  She  has  two  daughters  ;  they  were 
extremely  attentive  and  kind  to  us.  You  have  no 
idea  how  bad  the  sea  looks  everywhere  after  the  lovely 
blue  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  as  for  Eome,  I  would  walk 
from  London  to  see  the  Apollo,  not  to  mention  any 
other  wonder.  'Tis  glorious;  for  even  dreams  paint 
nothing  fairer  ! 

4  Unchangeably  yours, 

<  E.  H.' 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  alliances  of  a  very 
eligible  and  flattering  description  were  proposed  to  my 
sister  for  her  daughter,  during  their  residence  abroad  ; 
but  the  latter  did  not  reciprocate  the  feelings  by  which 
these  were  induced ;  and  the  playful  expressions  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  preceding  letter  were  intended 
as  a  reply  to  my  enquiries  regarding  them. 

Arriving  at  Milan  in  August,  and  finding  themselves 
comfortably,  and,  as  they  supposed,  permanently,  settled 
in  pleasant  apartments,  which  had  been  recommended 
to  them,  in  the  house  of  an  ancient  Marchese  and  his 
lady,  who,  like  many  of  the  poor  Italian  nobles,  were 
not  too  proud  to  receive  English  residents  under  their 
roof,  and  who  proved  to  be  very  worthy  persons,  they 
were  enabled  during  the  first  weeks  of  their  stay  to 
see  something  of  the  city  in  which  they  had  fixed 
their  temporary  abode.  They  were  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the  noble  carriage-drive,  extending  between 
magnificent  trees  completely  round  the  walls  of  the 
town.  'Numbers  of  the  Milanese,'  my  niece  writes, 
4  resort  to  a  particular  part  of  this  drive  at  the  sun-set 
hour,  to  look  from  thence  over  the  rich  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  watch  it  sinking  without  a  cloud,  in  a 
mass  of  rich,  bright,  and  yet  soft  gold,  behind  the 
distant  Alps.' 

Another  spectacle,  also  possessing  grandeur,  but  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  was  seen  by  these  strangers  in 
Milan.  This  was  the  public  entry  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  was  very  popular,  into  the  city.  In  order  to  do 
him  honour,  the  houses  were  decorated  with  splendid 
hangings,  and  the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed  carpeted  for  two  miles  ;  the  most  brilliant  illu- 
minations at  night  forming  an  appropriate  climax  to 
this  grand  reception. 

Milan  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  city  entitled 
to  rank  the  highest  as  regards  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  in  the  world;  and  this  formed  one  of 
the  principal  motives  for  a  protracted  stay  there.     '  I 

N  2 
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wish,'  Eleanora  says  in  a  letter  written  somewhat  later, 
6  you  could  hear  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  choruses, 
glees,  and  snatches  of  operas  are  sung  in  the  streets ! 
Tis  somewhat  strange,  but  towards  the  south  the  talent 
becomes  rarer,  and  in  Naples  seems  to  cease ;  although 
otherwise  there  are  few  spots  which  so  completely 
realise  my  notion  of  indolent,  burning,  deeply-coloured, 
soft-skied,  beautiful  Italy.' 

The  climate,  however,  of  this  lovely  land  is  not  in 
general  suited  to  English  constitutions,  and  that  of 
Milan  is  particularly  inimical  to  them.  It  appears  to 
combine  extremes  equally  dangerous  to  persons  in  deli- 
cate health — a  circumstance  which  was  not  known 
until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  elude  its  consequences. 
In  August  the  heat  was  intense,  and  violent  storms, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  succeeded  each 
other  so  quickly  that  Eleanora  declared  her  conviction 
that  'Milan  was  certainly  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
tempests ;'  while  at  a  later  season,  the  atmosphere  be- 
came continuously  so  humid  that  the  whole  place  was 
saturated  with  damp  and  wet,  and  seemed  as  if — to  use 
her  words  in  describing  the  feelings  it  occasioned — c  it 
ought  to  be  hung  out  to  dry.' 

A  very  short  residence  in  this  uncongenial  climate 
resulted  in  a  most  alarming  illness.  For  a  month  the 
suspense  was  dreadful ;  but,  always  anxious  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  those  she  loved,  my  sister  did  not  inform 
me  of  the  distress  she  had  endured  until  it  was  re- 
lieved by  the  partial  recovery  of  her  child.  That 
Proteus-like  disorder,  which  masks  itself  under  so 
many  different  forms,  wearing,  in  some  instances,  the 
appearance  of  Health  herself,  had  apparently  yielded 
to  the  remedies  and  cares  unceasingly  ministered  by 
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the  tender  love  of  the  mother,  and  hope  revisited  her 
heart.  But,  unhappily,  one  of  those  seemingly  trivial 
circumstances  which  are  really  of  vital  consequence 
again  hurried  on  the  event  which  no  human  means 
could  have  averted.  In  October  the  Italian  family 
with  whom  they  were  residing  changed  their  place 
of  abode  for  one  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter,  and 
were  accompanied  by  their  English  inmates,  to  whom, 
however,  the  vast  rooms  they  inhabited  in  conse- 
quence of  this  removal  suggested  no  idea  but  that  of 
splendid  misery.  The  atmosphere  within  them  was 
that  of  a  vault,  the  thermometer  standing  at  36°  in 
the  bedrooms  in  the  month  of  February,  while  wood, 
the  only  kind  of  fuel  to  be  had,  was  sold  by  the  pound. 
From  November  until  March,  days  and  nights  of  in- 
tense suffering,  caused  by  the  return  of  the  complaint 
with  all  its  worst  symptoms  aggravated  by  the  un- 
favourable nature  of  the  locality  in  which  the  invalid 
was  placed,  were  watched  over  with  feelings  of  anguish 
equally  hard  to  support,  while  the  situation  was  ren- 
dered still  more  distressing  by  the  political  disturb- 
ances which  at  that  time  agitated  Milan,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy.  For  two  entire 
weeks  an  armed  multitude  of  so  dangerous  and  threat- 
ening a  description  filled  the  streets  that  the  doors  of 
the  house  they  inhabited  were  never  opened,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  the  servants  out  for  provisions 
— a  precaution  of  which  the  necessity  was  made  suffi- 
ciently apparent  by  the  circumstance  that  a  person 
incautiously  opening  a  window  in  an  adjoining  dwelling 
was  killed  by  a  musket-ball.  The  forcible  entry  of 
the  '  Patriots '  into  the  sick  chamber  of  her  daughter 
was  the  nightly  dread  of  my  poor  sister.     At  length 
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Kadetsky  entered  Milan  with  the  Austrian  forces  under 
his  command,  and  order  was  for  the  time  restored. 

We  should  have  left  England  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving accounts  so  distressing  of  the  sufferings  our 
friends  were  enduring,  but  the  Alps  interposed  a  barrier 
impassable  at  that  season  of  the  year;  and  we  were 
therefore  compelled  to  remain  in  that  state  of  inaction 
than  which  there  can  scarcely  be  anything  more  pain- 
ful when  the  feelings  are  strongly  excited,  more  espe- 
cially when  suspense  is  heightened  by  the  impossibility 
of  receiving  frequent  intelligence. 

At  length  a  communication  arrived,  which  could 
scarcely,  however,  be  termed  a  relief.  It  was  dated 
from  Arona,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Piedmont,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  informed  me  that,  '  after  the  most 
extreme  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  my  sister  had 
succeeded  in  removing  from  Milan  with  her  dear 
patient  on  the  22nd  of  the  previous  month,  but  had 
only  been  able  to  accomplish  a  journey  of  thirty  miles, 
which  had  brought  them  to  the  place  from  whence  her 
letter  was  written,  and  where  they  were  then  detained 
by  the  increasing  illness  of  Eleanora. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  middle  of  June 
is  deemed  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  advisable 
to  cross  the  mountains,  but  it  was  feared  it  would  then 
be  too  late,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  the  at- 
tempt in  April.  The  feelings  of  a  mother  thus  called 
on  to  decide  on  a  measure  involving,  in  all  probability, 
the  life  of  an  only  and  most  beloved  child  cannot  be 
described. 

On  reaching  Arona,  it  was  discovered  that  no  car- 
riage could  be  hired  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  cross 
the  mountains.    The  diligence,  the  only  resource  which 
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offered  itself,  stopped  on  one  side,  and  sent  over  the 
passengers  on  an  open  sledge,  who  were  taken  np  by 
another  diligence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  transit  occupying  several  hours  ;  and  it  may 
be  imagined  how  greatly  the  effect  of  such  an  effort, 
accompanied  by  exposure  to  the  cold  air  of  the  region 
which  had  to  be  traversed,  was  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
case  of  a  sufferer  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit 
up  at  all.  Ill  as  she  was,  she  added  a  few  lines  to  her 
mother's  letter,  breathing  the  same  pure  spirit  of  love 
that  had  always  governed  her  words  and  actions,  and 
which  was  now  elevated  by  the  solemn  thoughts  with 
which  her  heart  was  tilled  under  the  conviction  of 
her  approaching  change.  Her  chief  earthly  anxiety 
regarded  her  whom  that  change  would  render  deso- 
late, and  in  relation  to  whom  she  writes :  '  Oh,  could 
you  see  my  sweet  mother !  she  has  no  rest  day  or 
night — pray  that  a  merciful  Grod  may  sustain  my 
mother ! ' 

Briefly,  but  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  she 
alludes  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  her  home  in 
England — her  books  and  birds — remembrances  which 
soothed  and  cheered  her  to  the  last. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  distressing 
suspense  which  had  to  be  endured  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  another  communication,  which  did  not  reach 
me  until  three  weeks  later,  when  a  letter  arrived  con- 
taining intelligence  that  my  dear  niece  still  lived,  and 
had,  after  infinite  difficulty,  reached  Vevay  in  Switzer- 
land. My  sister  recapitulated  in  this  letter  the  chief 
incidents  of  their  journey  thither  from  Arona.  Ten 
days  of  terrible  anxiety  were  spent  at  Duomo  d'Ossola, 
the  last  Italian  town.  '  From  thence,'  she  writes, '  com- 
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raenced  our  dreadful  journey  over  the  Alps ;  and,  bad 
as  I  feared  it  would  be,  it  was  far  worse  than  I  ex- 
pected.    The  road  was  almost  impassable,  so  covered 
was  it  with  blocks  of  hard  snow ;  and  in  many  parts 
we  were  only  prevented  from  falling  into  the  depths 
below  by  the  main  strength  of  three  or  four  men,  who 
were  obliged  to  lift  the  carriage  off  the  ground.     At 
one  place  we  passed  through  galleries  cut  through  the 
avalanche,  which  the  driver  seemed  much  to  fear  would 
fall  in  and  crush  us.  We  had,  however,  the  most  lovely 
weather  you  can  imagine,  and  had  no  occasion  for  our 
cloaks,  it  was  already  so  warm ;  and  we  arrived  in  toler- 
able time  at  Brieg,  a  small  town,  delightfully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon ;  and  now  everything  ap- 
peared changed — the  people,  the  prospect,  the  air,  the 
sky — everything  pressed  on  our  minds  a  resemblance 
to    our   native   isle.     Here   again   we   remained   four 
nights,  then  a  thirty  miles'  drive  brought  us  to  Sion, 
where  we  stayed   three   nights,  and   then,  making  a 
forced  journey  of  forty-two  miles,  we  arrived  here — 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  world.' 

Vevay  even  then  contained  several  excellent  hotels, 
and  at  one  of  these,  considered  to  be  at  that  time  the 
best  in  Switzerland,  an  interval  of  rest  was  obtained, 
together  with  good  medical  advice,  asses'  milk,  and 
medicines  to  alleviate  the  cough;  but  still  greater 
relief  and  consolation  were  derived  from  the  kind  and 
constant  ministrations  of  a  truly  pious  English  clergy- 
man then  living  in  Vevay,  and  from  the  sympathy  of 
very  many  travellers  who,  like  themselves,  had  found 
a  temporary  home  in  the  Hotel  Trois  Couronnes.  Two 
Russian  ladies,  in  particular,  thus  circumstanced, 
sought  to  minister  comfort  in  a  variety  of  ways.    They 
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also  were  a  mother  and  daughter,  and  were  journeying 
to  Ems,  on  account  of  the  feeble  health  of  the  latter. 
The  elder  lady,  with  equal  kindness  and  politeness, 
addressed  a  note  to  my  sister,  expressing  the  interest 
she  felt  in  her  affliction,  and  her  desire  to  visit  and 
remain  with  the  invalid  at  such  times  as  her  mother 
might  be  absent.  A  beautiful  nosegay  of  flowers  ac- 
companied this  note,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  those  attentions  which  are  beyond  price,  and 
which  were  never  remitted  during  the  stay  of  the 
parties  at  Vevay.  They  also  introduced  their  medical 
attendant,  Dr.  Courchaud,  a  personal  friend  of  their 
brother,  a  gentleman  of  great  ability  in  his  profession, 
and  who,  having  resided  for  some  time  in  England, 
spoke  the  language — a  circumstance  of  much  import- 
ance to  my  sister,  as  a  foreign  and  unaccustomed 
tongue  is  never  found  adequately  to  express  the  feel- 
ings when  agitated  by  any  special  cause.  Acting 
under  this  advice,  they  decided  on  remaining  for  a 
short  time  at  Vevay,  hoping  that  it  might  be  possible 
by  so  doing  for  the  patient  to  regain  sufficient  strength 
to  proceed  to  England.  As  before,  some  addition  was 
made  to  the  letter  which  contained  these  particulars 
by  the  beloved  being  whose  illness  caused  us  so  much 
sorrow. 

6  My  own  dearest  Aunt  and  Cousin,'  she  writes, s  would 
you  were  both  here  I  'Tis  delightful !  The  weather  has 
not  been  good  for  some  days,  but  now  we  hope  to  go 
sailing  on  the  lake,  which  at  times  looks  like  the  sea. 
Chillon  we  passed  in  coming  here.  The  sun  had  just 
set  over  the  snowy  mountains,  and  a  moonbeam  shed 
its  gentle  ray  on  the  castle.     If  we  should  be  able  to 
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get  on,  'tis  a  dreadful  journey  from  Geneva,  and  I 
know  not  what  time  may  be  required  to  accomplish  it. 
Mamma  is  suffering  much.  Never  to  rest  at  night  is 
a  terrible  thing;  she  cannot  much  longer  bear  it. 
Daily,  hourly  do  we  selfishly,  as  well  as  on  your  own 
account,  wish  you  with  us.  There  is  a  garden  in  front 
of  the  house — which  is  a  palace — steps  from  it  descend 
into  the  lake ;  there  I  have  sometimes  sat  with 
mamma,  but  have  not  been  further.  Best  love  to 
dear  Amy,  and  you,  my  darling,  ever  fondest. 

<  E.  H.' 

The  hope  of  sailing  on  the  lake  expressed  in  the 
letter,  in  which  she  so  characteristically  avoids  any 
allusion  to  her  illness,  was  never,  I  believe,  realised. 
In  July  my  dear  sister  removed  from  Vevay  to  Clarens. 
This  Alpine  village,  which  poets  have  delighted  to 
honour,  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  us  by  their 
glowing  descriptions  that  the  heart  seems  to  find  a 
home  within  it,  even  when  beheld  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  only  four  miles  distant  from  Vevay ;  and,  after 
the  short  journey,  an  apparently  favourable,  but  delu- 
sive, change  revived  the  mother's  hopes;  but  they 
were  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  In  the  following 
month  she  writes  to  me,  saying,  '  Ever  since  I  arrived 
at  Vevay  I  have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  Eleanora's 
recovery,  but  now  my  fears  return  with  double  agony, 
seeing  her  dreadful  sufferings,  if  possible,  increased ; 
and  I  am  not  able  to  keep  up  her  spirits ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  tries  to  encourage  me.' 

On  reviewing  these  touching  records  of  'a  grief 
gone  by,'  but  never  forgotten,  they  recall  the  lines 
which  Kirke  White,  himself  a  victim  to  consumption, 
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assigns  to  that  inexorable  malady  in  his  6  Eccentric 

Drama '  ] : — ■ 

*  Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes, 
When  they  sparkle  most,  she  dies  ! 
Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath, 
Comfort  she  will  speak  in  death  ! ' 

I  had  written  immediately  on  hearing  that  our 
friends  had  reached  Vevay,  in  order  that  no  time  might 
be  lost  before  making  arrangements  for  our  either 
joining  them  there  or  engaging  a  suitable  residence 
for  them  in  Devonshire.  It  now  became  but  too  evi- 
dent that  the  first  of  these  alternatives  must  be  adopted, 
as  the  only  one  affording  a  possibility  of  our  meeting  ; 
and  accordingly  in  September  we  left  England.  The 
niece  by  whom  I  was  accompanied  on  this  melancholy 
journey  loved  her  dying  cousin  with  a  sisterly  affection 
which  was  entirely  reciprocated.  As  railroads  did  not 
then  exist  in  Switzerland,  though  they  had  reached  its 
frontier,  we  were  eight  days  in  accomplishing  a  distance 
which  does  not  now  require  more  than  three.  Almost 
everything  that  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  life  is  con- 
nected in  our  minds  by  some  association,  either  latent 
or  apparent,  with  the  idea  of  death.  Thus  the  cause 
of  my  being  in  Switzerland  is  inseparably  united  with 
my  recollections  of  everything  lovely  and  sublime  which 
I  then  beheld.  The  scenery  on  the  Rhine — the  sunset 
we  watched  from  the  Haute  Promenade  at  Zurich, 
while  the  magnificent  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
snow,  and  hiding  their  summits  in  the  clouds,  became 
illuminated  as  if  each  of  the  mighty  masses  had  been 
rendered  transparent  and  light  from  heaven  was  shining 

1  The  poem  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken  is  so  entitled  by  the 
author. 
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through  it,  while  the  lake  beneath  lay  motionless 
in  the  deep  silence  which  formed  the  fitting  accom- 
paniment to  so  glorious  a  manifestation — visions  of 
these  glorious  sights  are  often  present  to  my  mind,  but 
they  never  come  alone. 

At  length  we  reached  Clarens.  My  sister,  stifling  her 
own  feelings  in  compassion  ibr  ours,  hastened  to  meet 
us  with  words  of  comfort  before  we  entered  the  house. 
4  Eleanora,'  she  assured  us,  was  '  not  worse.'  We  had 
not  dared  to  hope  for  more — scarcely  for  so  much. 
Eepressing  as  far  as  possible  all  outward  signs  of  agita- 
tion, we  followed  her,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  voice 
and  loving  embraces  of  one  of  the  most  affectionate 
of  beings.  I  cannot  now  remember,  perhaps  I  never 
exactly  knew,  what  passed  at  that  meeting ;  but  during 
the  five  weeks  which  succeeded  it,  we  received  the 
most  affecting  proofs  of  the  love  and  confidence  re- 
posed in  us  by  her  whom  we  were  about  to  lose.  Young, 
beautiful,  and  greatly  beloved,  having  entire  possession 
of  the  affections  of  him  for  whom  she  entertained  a 
preference,  and  the  dream  of  whose  life  from  boyhood 
had  been  to  call  her  his  wife,  she  was  yet  wholly 
resigned  and  obedient  to  the  early  summons  which 
called  her  away  from  earth.  6  If  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  recover,'  she  once  said  to  me,  'I  should  not 
desire  it.  We  must  all  some  day  die,  and  perhaps  at  a 
future  time  I  might  not  feel  so  prepared  to  do  so  as  I 
now  do.'  With  mingled  tenderness  and  firmness,  evi- 
dently derived  from  a  Divine  source,  she  spoke  of  all 
that  we  dreaded  to  think  of;  nothing  was  omitted 
which  might  afterwards  be  dwelt  on  as  consolatory  to 
her  beloved  mother,  or  to  us.  The  English  clergyman 
before  mentioned  was  constant  in  his  ministrations ; 
and  if  anyone  who  doubted  the  power  of  the  Christian 
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religion  to  support  a  human  soul  in  full  possesssion  of 
all  its  powers  trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  had 
been  present  during  these  seasons,  full  conviction  of  its 
supreme  efficacy  must  have  been  the  result. 

And  thus  it  continued  to  the  end  !  A  small  urn  in 
an  enclosure  set  apart  for  foreigners  in  the  cemetery  at 
Vevay  marks  the  spot  where  she  is  laid.  Time  after 
time  her  mother  returned  thither  from  England  to 
weep  over  her  darling ;  but  she  was  not  suffered  to  go 
alone.  A  near  relative,  who  entered  most  affectionately 
into  her  feelings,  always  accompanied  her.  She  sur- 
vived her  great  sorrow  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  but  her 
health  never  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  received, 
and  she  was  obliged  constantly  to  seek  relief  in  change 
of  scene.  She  was  anxious  to  visit  the  South  of 
France,  and  in  1863  travelled  thither  from  Vevay; 
and  there,  at  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  she  too  finds  that 
repose  which,  to  all  who  like  her  receive  with  deep 
humility  the  dispensations  of  that  Almighty  Parent 
who  never  afflicts  His  children  willingly,  is  the  certain 
prelude  to  eternal  happiness. 

The  lines  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
were  written  several  years  after  the  event  to  which 
they  allude  took  place. 

On  receiving  some  Flowers  and  Leaves  from  Clarens  and  the 
Castle  of  Chillon,  in  Switzerland. 

Te  are  faded  flowers  !  yet  more  cherished 

Than  the"  fairest  now  on  earth, 
For  ye  speak  of  one  who  perished 

Where  your  blossoms  had  their  birth. 

Yon  resembled  her,  sweet  flowers, 

In  yonr  loveliness  and  grace, 
Whilst  yon  deck'd  yonr  native  bowers, 

For,  alas  !  a  transient  space. 
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Never  more  the  breath,  of  morning 
Shall  your  silken  buds  unfold, 

Or  your  leaflets  wave,  adorning 
Leman's  shore,  or  Chillon's  hold. 

Never  more  the  dews  of  even 
May  empearl  each  tender  leaf, 

But  instead  shall  tears  be  given, 
Sad  oblation  of  our  grief ! 

Yet  may  seeds  of  yours  lie  hidden 
Safely  in  Earth's  gentle  breast, 

Waiting  till  by  Nature  bidden 
To  awaken  from  their  rest. 

And  we  hear  a  Voice  Immortal 
Holy  words  of  comfort  speaking, 
1  Know  the  tomb  is  Heaven's  portal, 
And  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping !  ' 


LAKE  LEMAN. 

Fair,  Leman  !  is  thy  lake,  deep,  pure,  and  bright, 

Though  oft  from  sudden  gusts  its  waters  swell ; 
While  the  stern  Dent-de-Midi  from  its  height, 

Where  everlasting  snows  and  glaciers  dwell, 
Looks  down  at  even,  crowned  with  purple  light, 

While  vineyards  clothe  its  feet ;  here  may  the  eye 

Find  fulness  of  delight,  and  memory 
Would  own  a  treasure  rich,  if  this  were  all 
The  thought  of  thee,  Lake  Leman  !  could  recall. 

But  Faith,  with  Love  and  Sorrow,  hath  entwined 
A  threefold  chain,  which  binds  thee  to  my  heart ; 

On  thy  far  shore  one  of  earth's  flowers  declined 
Her  drooping  head.     Oh,  it  was  hard  to  part 

With  her,  the  loved  and  lovely  ;  gazing  round 
She  saw  the  ancient  hills,  and  heard  the  slow 
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And  ebbing  murmur  of  thy  wave  resound ; 

'Twas  the  farewell  of  Nature,  whispered  low. 
The  sobs  of  kindred  sorrow  joined  the  plaint; 
We  could  not  change  the  sufferer  for  the  saint ! 

All  her  endearing  acts  from  childhood's  time 

Memory  recalled,  and  could  we  yield  her  up, 
Even  at  the  summons  of  the  Voice  Divine  ? 

Frail  human  feeling  shunned  the  bitter  cup. 
She  could  speak  comfort  when  our  voices  failed ; 

For  strength  was  given  to  fix  her  trembling  hold 
Upon  the  '  Rock  of  Ages,'  Who  prevailed 

O'er  Grief  and  Death.     The  angel  who  unrolled 
The  ponderous  stone  which  closed  His  sepulchre 
Let  forth  a  flood  of  light,  which  spread  to  her  ! 

And  evermore,  Lake  Leman  !  thou  art  loved 

For  her  dear  sake  !     Near  thee  her  mortal  shrine 
Awaits  that  day  when  Earth  shall  be  removed, — 

Slumb'ring  awhile,  to  wake  in  bliss  divine  : 
Thy  shore  is  hallowed,  and  our  thoughts  to  thee 

Fly  from  a  distant  land,  the  spirit's  speed 
Ocean  delays  not,  and  that  spot  we  see 

Where  a  great  sorrow  was  in  love  decreed — 
Where  her  last  mortal  steps  in  faith  were  trod, 
And  her  pure  spirit  passed  in  peace  to  God ! 

'FROM  HERCULANEUM.' 

6  A  faded  rosebud  sad  to  see, 
And  withered  spray  of  rosemary, 
Why  should  those  relics  treasured  be  ?  ' 

'  The  spot  is  classed,  which  gave  them  birth, 
Among  the  marvels  of  the  earth, 
And  this  alone  may  give  them  worth. 

1  The  flower  breathed  forth  its  last  perfume 
O'er  Herculaneum's  lava  tomb, 
Where  the  shrub  grew,  in  kindred  gloom. 
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'  Buried  'neath  stones  and  asn.es  gray, 
The  city's  stately  temples  lay, 
To  all  the  elements  a  prey  ; 

'  Then  downward  rushed  a  fiery  flood, 
Spread  its  red  billows  where  it  stood, 
And  left  a  ghastly  solitude ! 

'  Again,  and  oft  again,  the  tide 
Of  fire  renewed  its  triumph  wide ; 
Then  its  dark  torrent  petrified, 

c  And  formed  the  vast  sepulchral  seal 
Centuries  had  laboured  to  anneal 
For  records  Time  shall  ne'er  reveal ! 

*  Pompeii  hath  thrown  off  her  shroud ; 
Around  her  curious  strangers  crowd  ; 
Her  sister  city,  far  more  proud, 

'  But  yielded  up  her  gems  and  gold, 
Then  closed  again  the  portals  cold 
Which  her  long  buried  form  unfold. 

'  Never  shall  those  unclose  again  : 
Even  lie  who  gave  the  sleeper  name 
Would  find  his  utmost  efforts  vain  ! 

1  Then,  traveller,  let  thy  hand  forbear 
One  fragment  from  her  walls  to  tear  ; 
Spare  thou  what  Time  hath  deigned  to  spare  ! 

'  Gather  the  rose-bud  and  the  leaf, 
Emblems  of  loveliness  and  grief, 
Once  gathered  in  prophetic  belief, 

*  In  Herculaneum's  solemn  bound, 

By  one  whose  grace  and  beauty  found 
An  early  grave  in  foreign  ground  ! ' l 

1  The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  Hercula- 
neum,  and  its  present  state,  are  detailed  in  Spalding's  Italy,  and  the 
Italian  Islands,  vols.  i.  and  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   HILLS   AND   VILLAGES   OF   TAUNTON   DENE. 

The  Western  Cangi  named  their  beautiful  vale  and  plain  '  The  laughing 
summer  field.' — Harnb,  quoted  by  the  Bev.  F.  Warre. 

Three  of  my  wards  being  by  this  time  married,  while 
the  fourth  was  pursuing  a  prosperous  career  in  India,  I 
had  no  longer  any  wish  to  remain  in  London.  My  only 
surviving  brother  was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  which  induced  me  also  to 
make  it  my  place  of  abode.  The  transition  was  great 
from  the  eternal  bustle  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the 
feelings  it  at  first  gave  rise  to  were  not  altogether 
agreeable  ;  everything  was  so  still !  It  was  like  being 
in  one  of  those  petrified  cities  described  in  Oriental 
tales.  But  this  sensation  soon  wore  off,  and  I  dis- 
covered new  sources  of  enjoyment,  very  different  cer- 
tainly from  the  picture-galleries  and  museums  which 
of  late  had  formed  my  chief  resources.  I  have  some- 
where read  that  by  altering  the  mode  of  progression 
during  a  journey  the  feeling  of  fatigue  may  be  over- 
come, as  a  different  set  of  muscles  take  up  the  work  of 
motion,  and  those  previously  employed  are  at  rest.  I 
suppose  the  same  law  is  applicable  to  our  pursuits  in 
general,  and  that  it  is  good  for  us  that  they  should 
occasionally  alternate  with  each  other.  I  now  ex- 
perienced the  pleasure  derivable  from  resuming  the 
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habits  and  indulging1  the  tastes  of  a  much  earlier  period 
of  my  life — taking  long  walks,  and  gathering  wild 
flowers.  Somersetshire  abounds  in  the  latter,  of  which 
the  beauty  and  variety  are  equal  to  their  profusion ; 
and  while  I  am  far  from  depreciating  the  cultivated 
tenants  of  the  garden  and  conservatory,  I  acknowledge 
a  much  greater  preference  for  those  of  the  fields  and 
woods.  My  early  feelings  and  recollections  are  so  en- 
twined with  wild  flowers  that  almost  every  one  I  gather 
brings  with  it  some  welcome  or  some  touching  remem- 
brance ;  and  after  my  long  estrangement  from  their 
haunts  I  returned  to  explore  them,  and  watch  the 
unfolding  of  these  treasures  of  my  childhood  in  their 
beautiful  order  of  succession,  with  renewed  delight. 
Lord  Byron  has  said  of  Italy  that  its  '  very  weeds  are 
beautiful,'  and  those  who  have  observed  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  this  western  county  will  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  they  may  justly  claim  the  same  admira- 
tion. 

Having  on  an  afternoon  in  autumn  with  some  diffi- 
culty found  my  way  to  the  summit  of  '  Pickeridge,' 
a  hill  overlooking  the  sequestered  village  of  Corfe  — 
itself  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  its  quiet  loveliness — 
I  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  which  is 
commanded  from  that  point  of  view.  In  my  imme- 
diate vicinity  I  observed  a  small  enclosure  which  had 
evidently  once  been  a  garden.  At  its  further  end  stood 
a  rude  hut,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  Somerset- 
shire cottage  and  an  Indian  wigwam,  two  sides  of  the 
edifice  being  well  and  substantially  constructed  of  stone, 
whilst  the  others  were  merely  wattled ;  either  the  mate- 
rials or  the  patience  of  the  builder  apparently  had 
become  exhausted,  and  indeed  no  ordinary  portion  of 
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the  latter  must  have  been  required  to  have  completed 
even  the  present  imperfect  structure.  Probably  it 
formed  the  nightly  refuge  of  some  gipsy,  numbers  of 
whom  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  this  district.  The 
traces  of  their  night  fires  are  frequent  in  the  shady 
lanes  at  this  season,  and  it  is  painful  to  contrast  in 
idea  the  close  and  gloomy  abodes  which  those  wan- 
derers must  inhabit  in  towns  during  the  winter  with 
these  their  summer  dwellings,  where  the  first  dawn  of 
day  and  the  free  breeze  of  heaven  find  nothing  to 
impede  their  access  but  the  overhanging  foliage  of  the 
trees  under  which  the  temporary  settlement  has  been 
made. 

The  little  garden,  the  singular  appearance  of  which 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  caught  my  attention,  was 
literally  matted  with  the  white  convolvulus  in  full 
bloom.  This  beautiful  plant  is  commonly  seen  avail- 
ing itself  of  some  neighbouring  bush  as  a  tower  on 
which  to  hang  its  fairy  bells ;  but  here  it  had  spread 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  com- 
pletely hidden  by  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  flowers  of 
6  silver  hue.'  Here  too  I  gathered  the  last  (wild)  rose 
of  summer,  preserved  till  this  late  period  by  its  near- 
ness to  the  heavens,  and  the  pure  though  cold  breeze 
on  the  hill-top.  All  its  kindred  flowers  in  the  valley 
passed  away  with  the  heats  of  June. 

I  spent  at  this  season  many  lonely  and  very  pleasant 
hours  in  the  c  Old  Eoman  Eoad, '  a  spot  now  rarely 
frequented.  Perhaps  a  few  children  go  there  to  seek 
for  the  white  violets,  which,  sheltered  by  the  masses  of 
stone  originally  placed  in  that  secluded  dell  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  world,  blossom  in  the  early  spring ; 
or  it  is  traversed  as  a  '  short  cut '  to  Taunton  by  some 
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cottager  from  the  village  of  '  Bathpooi,'  which,  boasting 
a  British  origin,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  '  road  ' 
itself.  This  last  must  have  been  a  work  of  much 
importance  ;  it  consisted  of  a  wide  road  in  the  centre, 
with  a  'paved  causeway  on  each  side,  and  a  bridge  at 
one  end.  The  central  part  now  presents  nothing  but 
a  swamp,  and  one  of  the  causeways  can  scarcely  be 
traced,  but  the  other,  and  also  the  bridge,  was  in 
good  preservation  when  I  last  visited  the  spot.  My 
first  impressions  regarding  it  I  have  endeavoured  to 
express  in  the  following  lines,  though  I  must  premise 
that  my  opinions  by  no  means  coincide  with  those  of 
the  good  people  whom  I  chanced  to  encounter  in  the 
locality  I  so  greatly  admired.  One  old  man  declared 
that '  'Twas  a  shame  to  zee  such  a  road ;  a  ought  to  be 
stopped  up  altogether.'  And  a  poor  woman,  seeing  me 
about  to  get  on  the  ruined  causeway,  anxiously  pro- 
tested against  my  doing  so. 

c  Please,  ma'am,  don't  'ee  go  over  there.' 

<  Why  not  ? '  I  asked. 

6  Don't  'ee,'  she  repeated ;  6  'tisn't  a  vitting  place 
for  'ee.' 

6  Why  not  ? '  I  obstinately  repeated. 

'  Because  there  be  varments  there  ! ' 

In  spite  of  the  warning  I  ventured  across,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  among  the  ruinous  heaps  before  I 
became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  her  caution  from 
seeing  a  viper  comfortably  basking  in  the  sun.  I  sup- 
pose my  approach  was  unheeded,  and  taking  care  to 
make  a  quiet  retreat,  I  returned  to  the  safe  side  of  the 
causeway,  and  made  the  amende  honorable  by  acknow- 
ledging to  the  good  woman,  who  was  still  near  the  spot 
where  I  had  left  her,  how  perfectly  she  had  been  in  the 
right. 
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THE  ROMAN  ROAD. 

Fair  are  the  walks  in  Taunton  Dene 
In  blooming  spring  and  summer  shene, 
The  elm  and  maple  groves  between  : 

In  that  sweet  season  of  the  year, 
When  Nature's  darlings  first  appear, 
Nursed  by  the  shower  and  sunshine  clear  ; 

While  folded  leaves  on  bush  and  tree 
(That  soon  a  verdant  screen  will  be) 
Give  each  pure  influence  access  free  : 

There  many  a  mossy  bank  is  dight 
With  violets  as  the  snow-flake  white, 
Wild  hyacinths,  and  cowslips  bright. 

In  early  summer,  Taunton  Dene 
Of  golden  fields  may  boast,  I  ween, 
Splendid  as  that  'twixt  Ardres  and  Guisnes. 

Past  is  that  pageant  of  a  day ; 
And  history's  page,  and  poet's  lay, 
But  dimly  paint  its  rich  array  : 

Here  each  returning  June  sees  spread 
Fresh  tapestry  whereon  to  tread, 
With  living  flowers  emblazoned. 

Yet,  better  than  this  gladsome  scene, 
I  love  to  trace  a  deep  ravine, 
Hidden  those  glowing  meads  between. 

Across  the  path  deep  shadows  lie, 
From  arches  pendulous  on  high, 
Where  clasping  elms  exclude  the  sky  : 

Beneath,  the  lowlier  maples  rise, 
With  foliage  boasting  richer  dyes, 
Of  rose-like  hue,  and  varying  size. 
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And  open  spaces  intervene,  ^ 

Each,  vista  to  some  lovely  scene, 
Rich  corn-field,  grove,  or  valley  green. 

By  this  lone  spot  a  gentle  stream 
Glides  softly  as  a  passing  dream ; 
The  flowers  which  on  its  bosom  gleam 

Topaz  and  turquoise  seem  to  be, 
Enchased  in  emeralds  brilliantly, 
Of  fairy  stars  a  galaxy  ! x 

So  hushed  around  the  atmosphere 
The  aspen's  whisper  you  may  hear, 
Or  wing  of  insect  flitting  near. 

O'er  the  rude  causeway  in  this  cleft 
Ages  have  passed ;  but  still  unreft, 
The  solid  masonry  is  left ; 

Recording  what  stern  pioneer 
Laid  by  awhile  the  helm  and  spear 
To  give  the  cohorts  passage  here  ! 

Full  proudly  were  their  trumpets  blown  ! 
(No  augury  had  yet  foreshown 
Decadence  or  defeat  to  Rome). 

The  wild  Dene  echoed  back  the  sound, 
From  all  its  tangled  depths  profound, 
To  the  dark  hills  which  gird  it  round. 

As  yet  unnamed,  the  sullen  Thone 
Urged  his  reluctant  waters  on, 
Where  glittering  arms  reflected  shone. 

Levelled  those  martial  ranks  for  aye ; 
But  the  dark  stream  pursues  his  way, 
By  alders  fringed,  and  willows  grey : 

1  The  streamlet  alluded  to  is  in  several  places  fringed  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  Myosotis  palustris  or  Forget-me-not,  and  the  slender 
stalks  of  this  plant,  covered  with  flowers,  float  on  its  surface. 
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Instead  of  warlike  shout,  the  breeze 
Sighs  sadly  through  the  shadowy  trees  ; 
For  polished  spear,  the  wanderer  sees 

The  agrimony's  golden  lance,1 
Low-rooted  on  its  mossy  stance, 
Gleam  in  the  sun's  departing  glance ; 

Which,  ling' ring  in  this  wild  defile, 
Blending  a  farewell  with  a  smile, 
Gilds  with  its  rays  the  ancient  pile  : 

Till  deepening  gloom  and  silence  meet, 
And  claim  it  as  their  fit  retreat, 
Warning  away  intruding  feet ; 

While  in  their  solemn  shroud  they  fold, 
And  in  its  dark  involvements  hold 
This  relic  of  the  Days  of  Old  ! 

There  are  at  least  twenty  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taunton,  each  possessed  of  its  peculiar  attraction  ;  but 
that  of  Norton-Fitzwarren  can  boast  an  unusual  number 
of  these.  Learned  archaeologists  believe  that  a  perma- 
nent British  town  existed  on  its  site,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Cangi,  by  whom  this  part  of  Somersetshire  was  in- 
habited, and  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  it  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  last  efforts  made  by  the  natives  to  resist 
their  successful  invaders.  Traces  of  the  entrenchments 
thrown  up  on  this  occasion  by  the  former  are  still 
plainly  discernible.2  In  modern  days  the  village  has 
had  at  least  one  remarkable  inhabitant,  a  lady,  whose 

1  Every  lover  of  wild  flowers  must  have  remarked  the  agrimony, 
which  appears  to  delight  in  solitary  places.  Its  slender  stem  (a  third 
part  of  which  is  studded  with  very  small  florets  of  a  bright  gold  colour) 
is  sometimes  two  feet  in  height. 

2  The  Eev.  F.  Warre. 
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hand  was  solicited  in  marriage  by  two  of  our  most 
celebrated  poets,  and  also  by  a  personage  of  ducal 
rank,  who  declined  all  these  nattering  proposals  and 
died  unmarried  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age  in  the  quiet 
retreat  she  had  dwelt  in  all  her  life.  The  circumstance 
is  so  singular  that  I  took  pains  to  'Verify  it,  and  did 
so  on  unquestionable  authority.  The  person  distin- 
guished by  so  much  admiration  was  not  particularly 
beautiful,  talented,  or  wealthy,  though  she  possessed  a 
moderate  share  of  each  of  these  advantages.  I  imagine 
the  charm  consisted  in  her  being  a  perfect  gentle- 
woman— a  character  combining  a  thousand  graces  with- 
out permitting  the  undue  predominance  of  either  of 
these  over  the  others. 

Norton  Court  is  said  to  have  formed  occasionally  the 
residence  of  James  II.,  of  whose  bigoted  and  evil%rule 
too  many  terrible  recollections  still  dwell  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  edifice  has  been  in  a  great  measure  modern- 
ised, but  still  some  architectural  characteristics  of  the 
period  at  which  it  was  built  remain,  the  most  remark- 
able being  two  lions  carved  in  stone,  which  lie  couchant 
on  pillars  at  the  entrance,  and  are  somewhat  better 
executed  than  are  the  animals  of  the  same  species 
which  ornament  the  tower  of  the  adjacent  church, 
where  the  sculptor  has  stationed  them  in  very 'sin- 
gular postures,  alternately  with  angels,  or  rather  with 
figures  which  we  may  charitably  conclude  are  intended 
to  represent  those  celestial  beings,  but  which  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  others  of  a  nature  diametrically 
opposite. 

Those  grim  adornments  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
act  of  descending  from  the  tower,  and  one,  at  about  its 
mid  height,  the  head  of  which  has  been  cleft  asunder, 
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probably  by  lightning,  impresses  the  beholder  with  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
descent  is  likely  to  be  accomplished.  A  field,  imme- 
diately above  the  church,  commands  a  very  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect ;  and  on  the  margin  of  a  fine 
stream  of  water  running  through  some  adjacent 
meadows  grew  some  of  the  most  stately  aspens  I 
have  ever  seen,  exceeding  in  height  even  the  elms 
for  which  this  county  is  noted.  The  wind  chanced  to 
be  blowing  an  autumn  gale,  and  its  effects  on  the  mass 
of  foliage,  every  leaf  of  which  trembled  beneath  its 
influence,  was  grand.  Nor  were  aspens  the  only  orna- 
ments of  this  favoured  brook ;  the  black  alder  grew 
plentifully  on  its  margin,  intermixed  with  the  wild 
guelder-rose,  and  canopied  by  the  hop,  which,  though 
not  cultivated,  is  abundant  here. 

Charmed  with  Norton-Fitzwarren,  I  renewed  my  visit 
after  an  interval  of  about  a  year.  Great  was  my  dis- 
appointment on  finding  the  noble  aspen  trees  no  longer 
shading  the  brook  in  which  their  shadows  had  been  re- 
flected for  so  many  years,  but  laying  beside  it  with  all 
their  branches  lopped  off :  not  one  had  escaped  a  doom 
which  had  also  destroyed  all  the  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs  which  had  formed  such  a  beautiful  adjunct  to 

the  stream. 

I  AM  ALONE. 

Look  not  for  last  year's  fruit, 

That  may  not  be  : 
Never  again  to  shoot, 

Low  lies  the  tree  ! 

Fallen  by  the  river's  side, 
Emblem  of  human  pride, 

Levelled  by  death ; 
Stays  for  its  fall  the  tide  ? 

Not  for  a  breath ! 
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Ceaseless  it  hurries  on, 

Seeking  the  deep  : 
Once  in  its  liquid  tone 
Joy  seemed  to  dwell  alone  ; 

Now  it  doth  keep 

Ever  a  wailing  sound, 
Murmuring  of  grief  profound ; 

Seeming  to  say, 
1  Though  the  pale  lily  now 
Fades  'neath  the  fallen  bough, 

I  cannot  stay  ! ' 

Ah  !  'tis  the  human  soul 
That,  as  the  waters  roll, 

Uttereth  its  moan  ! 
'  My  sons  were  as  the  stately  trees, 
My  daughters  blossoms  fair  as  these  ; 

I  am  alone  !  ' 

If  I  felt  tired  in  the  course  of  my  walks,  a  resting- 
place  was  easily  found  on  some  tree  felled  by  the  winds 
or  the  woodman's  axe ;  and  I  like  to  form  pleasing  as- 
sociations for  the  future  by  reading  at  such  intervals  a 
portion  of  some  favourite  writer ;  so  that  when  I  meet 
with  the  passage  again,  it  may  recall  to  my  recollection 
the  hill-top  or  the  shaded  nook  where  I  once  read  it. 
I  imagine  that  the  more  ancient  an  author  is,  the  better 
his  works  are  adapted  for  out-of-door  perusal.  '  The 
Floure  and  the  Leaffe,'  '  The  Faerie  Queen,'  and  many 
another  olden  lay  lose  almost  as  much  when  we  read 
them  surrounded  by  the  accessories  of  modern  life  as 
they  do  by  being  translated  into  another  language. 
The  secondary  inspiration  of  the  great  masters  who 
have  written  for  all  time  was  drawn  from  the  pure 
well-spring  of  Nature ;  and  their  tide  of  thought  ap- 
pears to  me  still  to  sparkle  most  brilliantly  beneath 
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the  canopy  of  floating  clouds,  or  as  one  of  our  old 
poets  himself  finely  says — 

*  Under  the  elm,  whose  shade  so  mildly  dim, 
Doth  nourish  all  that  groweth  under  him.'1 

Sometimes,  too,  I  have  rested  awhile  in  places  sugges- 
tive at  once  of  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  soothing 
reflections — the  churchyards  of  these  villages.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  case  of  Norton-Fitzwarren,  they 
command  lovely  views  of  the  surrounding  country  ; 
but  ahvays  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  no  spots  on 
earth  from  which  we  may  discern  so  much  of  heaven, 
In  the  centre  of  the  rural  burial-ground  of  Stoke 
St.  Mary  stands  one  of  the  largest  yew-trees  I  re- 
member to  have  seen.  A  few  days  previous  to  my 
visit  a  storm  had  shattered  a  number  of  lofty  trees  in 
the  vicinity ;  among  others  this  fine  old  yew  had  suf- 
fered from  its  violence,  and  large  branches,  which  had 
been  rent  from  it  by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  churchyard.  Underneath  this  patriarchal 
evergreen,  which  must  have  witnessed  the  funeral  rites 
of  successive  generations,  is  a  rustic  seat ;  from  it  I 
long  regarded  the  peaceful  scene  around.  How  unlike 
the  crowded  cemeteries  of  cities !  Here  extensive 
intervals  of  green  sward  separated  the  lowly  resting- 
places  within  the  boundary ;  and  these  hallowed 
mounds  themselves  were  covered  with  turf,  not  freshly 
laid,  but  sprinkled  with  self-sown  wild  flowers.  There 
are  not  many  inscriptions,  but  there  are  two  grave- 
stones side  by  side  which  could  not  be  looked  on  with 
indifference.     They  have  been  erected  in  memorial  of 

1  Britannia's  Pastorals,  by  Brown,  written  about  two  hundred  years 
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two  officers,  captains  in  the  army,  who  both  died  in 
the  prime  of  life.  They  were  of  different  names  and 
regiments,  and  a  period  of  some  years  intervened 
between  the  dates  of  their  decease.  I  could  not  help 
imagining  that  he  who  was  during  that  space  the  sur- 
vivor had,  probably,  often  sat  beneath  the  old  yew-tree 
contemplating  the  grave  of  his  brother  soldier  in  that 
quiet  spot,  and  contrasting  it  with  those  which  but  too 
many  brave  men  find  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
deep  sea,  until  the  wish  arose,  which  is  now  accom- 
plished, that  when  his  own  hour  should  come  he  might 
share  it  with  him. 

In  the  winter  months  it  was  only  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  hard  frost  that  long  walks  were  practicable. 
Then,  indeed,  every  object  presented  itself  under  a 
different,  but  still  a  lovely,  aspect.  Once  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  the  weather  had  for  some  time  been 
unusually  severe,  a  singular  and  beautiful  result  was 
produced,  which  I  observed  with  great  interest  while 
walking  to  Kingston,  a  village  about  three  miles  from 
Taunton.  The  distant  prospect  showed  hill  and  valley 
of  the  purest  white,  while  the  dark  hedges  formed  a 
relief  on  which  the  eye  was  fain  to  repose.  On  por- 
tions of  the  road  the  snow  lay  at  least  four  feet  in 
depth,  the  recent  storms  of  wind  having  drifted  it  from 
the  fields  until  it  had  accumulated  in  masses  higher 
than  the  hedges  which  on  one  side  bounded  the  way, 
and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  the  most  lovely  purity 
and  whiteness,  which  in  many  places  was  worn  into 
small  cavities  or  miniature  grottoes,  hung  with  icicles 
and  with  transparent  fretwork  of  snow,  so  delicately 
and  beautifully  wrought  that  the  frost  fairy  can  never, 
I  think,  produce  a  more  enchanting  proof  of  her  pre- 
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sence.  Inscriptions  had  been  traced  on  various  parts 
of  this  singular  wall,  such  as  '  The  Queen,  Grod  bless 
her!' — 'All  that's  bright  must  fade.'  One  hand  had 
delineated  a  cross,  and  near  it  was  a  rose,  with  its 
leaves  and  buds  extremely  well  traced.  The  quietude 
peculiar  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  spectacle,  which  im- 
pressed me  with  such  singular  feelings  that  I  shall 
not  easily  forget   my  peregrination  in   the   snow  to 

Kingston. 

THE  SNOW  WALL. 

Suspended  in  ether, 

White  clouds  heaped  beneath  her, 
The  moon  seemed  encircled  by  mountains  of  snow, 

While  through  the  deepening  gloom, 

Soft  as  the  cygnet's  plume, 
Fell  the  pure  flakes  o'er  the  dark  earth  below. 

Long  by  the  North- wind  nurs'd 

Slowly  they  fell  at  first, 
Shrouding  with  gentlest  touch  valley  and  hill, 

Then  the  awakened  blast 

Hurried  them  far  and  fast, 
Whirling  them  round  at  its  merciless  will  ! 

Gathering  with  mighty  force, 

In  its  resistless  course, 
Myriads  of  crystals,  it  piled  them  on  high, 

Through  the  long  winter  night, 

Building  a  rampart  bright ; 
Vainly  may  man  with  such  architect  vie  ! 

Filled  were  its  spaces 

With  delicate  traces 
Etched  by  the  North-wind,  like  characters  quaint, 

Claiming  the  edifice 

As  wholly  and  solely  Ms, 
Whate'er  on  its  surface  vain  mortals  might  paint. 
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Most  like  a  vision  fair 

Rose  the  long- snow- wall  there, 

Sparkling  like  marble  with  jewels  enwrought ; 
In  the  sun's  early  rays 
Diamonds  appeared  to  blaze, 

Flashing  back  proudly  the  radiance  they  caught. 

Man  claims  each  vacant  space 

Thereon  a  thought  to  trace  ; 
Deep  in  the  granite,  or  lightly  on  sand, 

Proclaiming  the  mystery 

Of  his  own  history 
His  spirit  immortal,  his  perishing  hand  ! 

Thus  many  a  Scripture  pure 
Soon  graced  th'  entablature  ; 

Fair  summer  roses  were  traced  on  the  snow  ; 
Apt  the  quotation  made, 
'  All  that  is  bright  must  fade,' 

Written  those  fugitive  flowers  below  ! 

Histories  manifold 

Tell  of  the  walls  of  old 
Girdling  vast  cities  with  Titan-like  towers. 

What  remains  ?     '  Heaps  on  heaps,' 

O'er  which  the  serpent  creeps  ! 
Better  dissolve  like  the  snow- wall  in  showers  ! 

Thrice  had  the  queen  of  night 
Clothed  in  soft  silvery  light, 

Adding  new  beauty,  that  crystalline  wall ; 
Then  came  a  mandate  mild 
As  breath  from  a  sleeping  child, 

And,  strong  in  its  gentleness,  doomed  it  to  fall ! 

Vanished  its  brightness, 

Sullied  its  whiteness, 
Deep  its  foundation  sinks  into  the  ground ; 

The  dark  rain  effaces 

Its  last  ling'ring  traces  ; 
No  longer  on  earth  can  the  snow- wall  be  found  ! 
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On  a  clear,  bright  afternoon,  in  the  latter  end  of 
March,  I  again  saw  the  spot  from  which  this  evanes- 
cent structure  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  'elements. 
Spring  had  now  clothed  it  with  tender  grass  and  half- 
opened  blossoms  ;  but  the  keen  easterly  wind  contested 
her  influence,  and  still  confined  the  leaves  of  the  lofty 
chestnut-trees  within  the  dark  shining  <  cerements '  in 
which,  like  miniature  mummies,  they  lay  infolded.  One 
or  two  light  clouds  were  floating  in  the  blue  sky,  which 
appeared  to  be  elevated  to  that  vast  height  from  the 
earth  which  De  Quincy  describes  as  filling  him  with 
sadness  by  the  contrast  it  suggests.  Whilst  I  was 
gazing  on  them,  a  skylark,  warbling  its  melodious 
song,  commenced  its  rapid  flight  upward,  keeping 
time  with  wing  and  voice,  apparently  without  an 
effort,  whilst  7,  straining  my  eyes,  could  scarcely  find 
powers  of  vision  strong  enough  to  follow  the  sweet 
songster  in  his  ascent,  which  was  continued  till  he  ap- 
peared to  enter  one  of  those  beautiful  white  clouds,  and 
was  for  an  instant  lost  to  sight.  Almost  immediately, 
however,  he  reappeared,  but  not  alone  :  another  sky- 
lark, that  must  have  ascended  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, emerged  with  him  from  behind  that  pure  veil 
woven  of  the  vapours.  Their  meeting  had  been  in  the 
empyrean  beyond  it,  as  we  hope  theirs  will  hereafter 
be  who  now  weep  while  the  cloud  of  death  divides 
them  from  their  beloved.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  little  creatures  I  was  regarding  had  agreed  to  meet 
at  '  Heaven's  gate.'  For  a  few  instants  they  sang  in 
sweet  concord  at  that  lofty  portal,  giving  me  an  idea 
of  perfect  happiness  befitting  the  height  to  which 
they  had  soared ;  then,  gradually  descending  from  it, 
their  voices   accompanying  their  motions  in  a  sweet 
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decadence,  they  dropped  together  into  a  field  close  by 
my  path. 

THE  SONQ  OF  THE  WITHEKED  LEAVES  IN  MAECH. 

Withered  leaves,  in  circles  hurried 

By  the  gust  in  early  spring, 
Where  their  fallen  race  lie  buried 

Mournfully  a  requiem  sing  ! 

'  Lovely  spots,  by  us  once  shaded, 
You  behold  us  fall'n  and  faded  ! 
Where  are  now  the  chestnut  flowers, 
Or  the  lime-trees'  perfumed  bowers  ? 
Autumn's  frost  and  chilling  breeze 
Shook  us  on  our  native  trees  ; 
Our  magnificent  array 
Next  became  stern  Winter's  prey. 
Victims  of  the  howling  blast, 
Whole  battalions  down  were  cast ; 
Yet  a  few  the  shock  sustained, 
And  clinging  to  the  boughs  remained  ; 
But  the  spring- tide's  piercing  wind 
Leaves  not  one  of  us  behind  ! 
March  delights  with  boisterous  breath 
Aye  to  pipe  our  "  Dance  of  Death  ; " 
To  whirl  us  madly  round  and  round, 
And  leave  to  perish  on  the  ground  ! 

'  Yet,  when  we  are  mould'ring  there, 
Others  shall  unfold  as  fair  ! 
Buds  our  faded  forms  have  shrouded 
From  the  storm,  for  days  unclouded ; 
These  shall  mourn  their  fallen  kindred 
Where  their  wail  shall  not  be  hindered  ; 
Not  when  blithesome  winds  are  blowing, 
Not  when  summer  suns  are  glowing, 
And  the  rays  of  light  are  gliding, 
With  bright  golden  threads  dividing 
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The  fair  canopy  of  shade 

By  the  spreading  foliage  made  ; 

But  while  some  pale  star  shall  glisten, 

And  the  night-bird  only  listen, 

'Mid  the  loftiest  boughs  shall  sighs 

At  the  midnight  hour  arise, 

And  the  leaves  we  cherished  weep 

Dew-drops  where  in  death  we  sleep.' 

Although  Nether  Stowey,  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  the  poet  Coleridge,  is  not  itself  included  within 
the  district  which  has  lent  its  name  to  this  chapter, 
I  may  mention  my  visit  to  it,  as  it  prefaced  the  most 
extensive  of  my  perambulations.  My  principal  reason 
for  making  the  little  excursion  was  to  see  the  habi- 
tation in  which  the  4  Sibylline  Leaves '  were  written, 
which  at  one  time  provoked  so  much  criticism.  I  had 
at  first  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.  It  must  always 
have  been  a  small  and  unpretending  dwelling,  and  is 
now  converted  into  an  inn  of  a  very  humble  descrip- 
tion. The  mistress  of  the  little  hostel  was  a  person 
of  gentle,  simple  manners,  who,  with  evident  pride, 
ushered  me  into  the  little  parlour,  in  which  '  the  old 
gentleman,'  as  she  entitled  Coleridge,  used  generally 
to  sit.  It  is  a  very  small  room,  literally  on  the  ground 
floor,  as  it  is  not  boarded,  with  a  single  window, 
looking  into  the  narrow  street ;  but  what  mattered 
that  to  one  who  could  summon  at  will  visions  such  as 
'  Christabel '  and  '  The  Ancient  Mariner '  ?  There  is  a 
small  garden  attached  to  the  house;  in  it  there  still 
flourishes  a  bay-tree,  occupying  the  same  spot  in  which 
it  stood  at  the  period  of  the  poet's  tenancy.  It  forms 
a  very  appropriate  memorial  of  him,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  carefully  preserved. 
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I  had  been  informed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  than  to  include  Alfoxton,  where  Wordsworth 
formerly  resided,  in  the  same  day's  excursion  with 
Stowey ;  but  this  proved  to  be  quite  impracticable. 
One  or  two  plans  which  were  contemplated  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  object  in  the  company  of 
friends  were  also  given  up.  Autumn  and  winter  passed 
away,  and  the  returning  spring  revived  anew  my  wan- 
dering propensity,  and,  above  all,  my  desire  to  see 
Alfoxton.  To  have  beheld  the  spot  in  which  Coleridge 
once  lived,  and  yet  to  remain  unacquainted  with  one 
not  very 'far  distant,  immortalised  by  having  been  at 
the  same  period  the  abode  of  Wordsworth,  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  chasm  in  the  chain  of  memory  just 
where  it  ought  to  be  united  by  a  golden  link.  This 
seemed  to  be  an  evil  which  it  was  quite  worth  while 
to  make  an  unusual  exertion  to  overcome  ;  so,  rising 
several  hours  earlier  than  usual,  I  set  forth  on  one  of 
the  loveliest  May  mornings  imaginable,  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  I  was  about  to  take  a  walk  of  two- 
and-thirty  miles.  I  think  I  never  heard  the  early 
song  of  the  birds  sound  more  joyously.  The  sun,  in 
whose  bright  warm  beams  the  young  leaves  of  the 
trees,  amidst  which  the  little  choristers  were  hidden, 
might  almost  be  seen  unfolding,  had  been  long  a 
stranger,  for  the  preceding  months  had  been  dark  and 
stormy ;  now  they  did  '  as  a  stranger  give  him  wel- 
come.' The  pretty  village  of  Staplegrove,  a  mile  from 
Taunton,  was  soon  left  behind  ;  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  I  found  myself  at  that  of  Bishop's  Lydiard, 
which  is  so  beautifully  situated,  and  possesses  a  church 
and  an  ancient  cross,  so  well  calculated  to  repay  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller  who  diverges  from  his  road  to 
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visit  them,  that  I  am  sure  no  one  would  consider  the 
time  as  lost  which  was  devoted  to  their  investigation. 
Hoping  there  might  be  a  nearer  way  to  Alfoxton  than 
that  by  the  high  road,  I  looked  around  for  some  one 
of  whom  to  make  the  inquiry.  As  it  was  still  early 
morning,  there  were  not  many  persons  to  be  seen.  At 
length,  I  espied  an  old  man  and  woman  breaking  stones 
by  the  way-side,  for  repairing  the  roads.  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  woman  engaged  in  that  laborious  occupa- 
tion, and,  my  curiosity  being  a  little  excited,  I  made 
an  excuse  for  entering  into  conversation  by  asking  if 
they  could  direct  me  by  any  short  cut  to  Alfoxton. 
The  woman  declared  her  inability  to  do  so,  but 
added, — 

6  I  dare  say  he ' — pointing  to  her  companion—'  can, 
for  he's  one  of  that  part.' 

It  quickly  appeared,  however,  that,  if  he  had  ever 
known,  he  had  now  forgotten  all  about  it.  Seeing  that 
the  poor  woman  still  continued  working  with  more 
than  usual  energy,  I  supposed  there  must  be  some 
peculiar  motive  to  incite  her  exertions.  To  elicit  it,  I 
said, — 

'  That  is  your  husband,  I  suppose  ? ' 

4  Oh  ees,  ma'am ;  he's  been  very  bad  for  these 
three  months,  so  I'm  come  to  help  en  a  bit.  I  break 
the  girt  stones,  and  then  he  can  get  on  better.' 

'  That  must  be  hard  work  for  a  woman,'  I  observed  ; 
'  and  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  do  it.' 

6  Oh,'  she  said,  in  a  hearty,  honest  tone  of  voice, 
6  the  Lord  is  very  good  ! '  as  if  it  gave  her  satisfaction  to 
use  her  strength  for  such  a  purpose.  The  old  man, 
towards  whom  I  looked  an  appeal  for  his  confirmation  of 
my  opinion  of  his  wife's  kindness,  answered,  in  a  tone 

p  2 
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which  proved  that  he,  was  very  far  indeed  from  looking 
on  it  as  anything  particularly  meritorious, — 
6  'Tis  a  very  good  thing  her's  able  to  do  it.' 
The  church  of  Bishop's  Lydiard  is  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  it  as  well  as  the  tower  is  built  of  dark  red 
stone,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  rich  green  of  the 
meadows  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  My  next  attempt 
to  obtain  direction  as  to  the  road  was  made  at  the 
door  of  a  pretty  dwelling,  not  exactly  a  cottage  ornee, 
but  something  which  suited  my  taste  much  better. 
Though  low,  it  was  well  built  of  stone,  with  numerous 
casement  windows,  round  which  were  trained  a  variety 
of  climbing  plants,  which  also  extended  themselves 
over  the  stone  porch,  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  house  from  the  garden  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Here  the  response  made  by  the  proprietor  to  my 
query  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  Alfoxton  was,  '  I'm 
blest  if  I  know  where  'tis ;  I've  heerd  tell  of  the  place, 
but  I  never  was  there  ! '  He  added,  however,  that  if 
I  walked  on,  keeping  in  the  main  road,  I  should  arrive 
at  a  turnpike  gate,  kept  by  an  old  woman,  who  would 
be  sure  to  direct  me  to  the  proper  path. 

It  was  not  until  I  came  to  a  village  called  East- 
combe,  about  two  miles  further  on,  that  I  encountered 
this  desirable  individual,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most 
civil,  obliging  person,  and,  though  not  versed  herself  in 
topography,  she  informed  me  that  her  husband  was 
acquainted  with  the  country  for  miles  round,  '  and  he 
would  set  me  right  every  step ; '  adding,  4  you'll  find 
him  in  the  little  iron  house  by  the  wayside ;  or  if  he 
should  not  be  in  it  when  you  pass,  you're  certain  to 
see  him  walking  about  somewhere  near  at  hand.' 

1  proceeded  in  the  direction  pointed  out  so  far  that 
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I  began  to  surmise  I  had  either  walked  over  the  iron 
house — concerning  which  structure  I  felt  somewhat 
puzzled — or  had  missed  my  way  altogether ;  and  so 
strongly  had  my  attention  been  attracted  by  the  thou- 
sand natural  beauties  which  surrounded  me  that  I 
greatly  suspected  myself  of  having  committed  the 
latter  inadvertence.  The  Quantock  Hills  had  been  the 
right-hand  companions  of  my  way  ever  since  leaving 
Bishop's  Lydiard.  At  first  we  were  but  on  a  distant 
footing,  but  as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  their 
green  and  healthy  acclivities,  the  character  which  the 
landscape  gradually  assumed  was  wilder  and  more 
interesting,  till,  on  approaching  the  skirts  of  those 
heights  which  formed  its  limit,  the  illuminated  manu- 
script of  nature  unrolled  a  glorious  page  for  my 
perusal,  of  which  the  divine  inscriptions  were  traced 
in  letters  of  light  on  the  dark  hill-side ;  while  the  nearer 
hedgerows — in  which  blossomed  the  veronica,  blue  as 
the  heavens  themselves,  with  numerous  other  delicate 
children  of  spring,  arrayed  in  colours  such  as  the  skill 
of  man  can  never  impart  to  his  imperfect  transcripts — 
formed  as  it  were  a  margin  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  when 
it  became  weary.  Many  a  wild  cherry-tree,  erecting 
its  tall  straight  stem  like  a  pillar  covered  with  silvery 
bark,  spread  over  the  flowers  at  its  feet  a  snowy  canopy, 
itself  composed  of  blossoms  so  fragile  that  the  wind, 
in  its  soft  passage  over  their  parent  stems,  had  detached 
them  in  showers,  and  scattered  them  over  the  violets 
beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  my  admiration  I  discovered  that  I 
was  close  to  the  '  iron  house,'  which  in  fact  might  more 
properly  have  been  called  an  iron  '  chest,'  being  about 
eight   feet   square,   and   mounted   on   four   very  low 
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wheels.  The  presence,  however,  of  a  metallic  chimney 
proved  that  it  sometimes  contained  a  living  tenant, 
and  hoping  that  such  might  then  be  the  case,  I  knocked 
again  and  again.  Nothing  but  a  hollow  ringing  sound 
replied ;  it  was  evident  that  '  Talus  ' 1  was  not  at  home, 
nor  could  I  see  any  person  whatever.  So  I  walked  for 
another  mile,  when  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of 
houses  by  the  road-side  gave  me  hopes  of  obtaining 
intelligence  as  to  where  he  might  be  found. 

A  country-woman  soon  informed  me  that  the  dweller 
in  the  iron  house  (which  it  seems  forms  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  turnpike  gate,  and  is  wheeled  about 
from  one  to  another  of  what  are  called  the  '  stop  gates,' 
erected  at  cross  roads,  where,  but  for  its  presence,  pay- 
ment of  the  tolls  might  be  evaded)  was  close  at  hand, 
having  apparently  left  the  passengers  to  themselves, 
and  stepped  out  to  enjoy  what  is  called  in  Somerset- 
shire a  little  ham-chamming — Anglice,  chat.  On  being- 
told  that  his  wife  had  directed  me  to  apply  to  him  as 
a  person  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  country,  he 
showed  a  becoming  sense  of  the  deference  due  to  her 
introduction,  saying,  '  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  shall  tell  you ; 
where  do  you  want  to  go  ? ' 

'  To  Alfoxton.' 

'A-hem!  stop  a  minute;  I'll  tell  you,  ma'am;  Fll 
call  somebody,  and  tell  ye  all  about  it.' 

At  his  summons  a  very  respectable  elderly  woman, 
apparently  his  sister,  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses 
and  performed  the  part  of  prompter  to  his  memory. 
It  appeared  that  he  could  not  tell  the  way  to  any  place 
until  he  had  been  previously  reminded  of  the  name  of 

1  See  Spencer's  '  Fnerie  Queene,'  Book  V.,  in  which  Talus,  or  the  Iron 
Man,  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 
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the  person  who  lived  in  it ;  the  instant  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  that  clue  the  whole  mystery  was  unravelled. 
Thus  4  Where  did  you  wish  to  go,  ma'am  ? '  said  the 
rustic  Mnemosyne.     I  told  her. 

6  Well,'  demanded  the  man  of  his  aide ;  4  who  lives 
there  ? ' 

4  Why,  Squire  St.  Aubin,  to  be  sure ;  you  know  the 
way  to  Alfoxton  House  ? ' 

4  In  course  I  do,  as  well  as  I  know  the  way  up- 
stairs.' 

6  But,'  I  observed,  4  I  wish  to  go  to  the  village  of 
Alfoxton,  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  it  about  fifty  years  since.' 

4  There's  no  village  at  all  at  Alfoxton  ;  only  a  gentle- 
man's house.' 

Here  was  a  startling  piece  of  intelligence  !  But  I 
recovered  myself  on  one  of  my  informants  adding, 
4  There's  the  village  of  Holford  close  to  the  park  gate  ; 
most  likely  'twas  there  the  gentleman  lived.' 

Adopting  this  idea,  I  desired  to  be  directed  to  Hol- 
ford, and  further  inquired  if  in  my  way  thither  I 
should  pass  either  of  the  4  Quantocks.' 

4  Yes  ;  you'll  go  right  across  one  of  them — that  one 
over  there,  with  the  trees,'  pointing  to  a  lofty  hill  at  a 
considerable  distance,  distinguished  from  others  of  the 
chain  by  its  being  richly  wooded,  while  its  brethren 
were  more  humbly  crowned  with  heath  or  furze.  4  You 
must  go  straight  on  to  Crowcombe.  When  you  come 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  keep  on  down  the  other  side 
and  you'll  pass  Dead  Woman's  Ditch,  after  which 
'twon't  be  long  before  you'll  come  to  Castle  Comfort.' 

These  4  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  kind  of  directions 
sounding  somewhat  ominously,  I  inquired  from  what 
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circumstance  the  first  of  these  '  stations '  derived  its  ill- 
boding  name. 

4  Now,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  you've  asked  more  than  I 
can  answer  ;  it's  been  called  so  this  hundred  years  and 
more.' 

Thinking  a  tragedy  of  such  antiquity  had  better  not 
be  revived,  I  demanded  a  description  of  Castle  Com- 
fort, and  was  told  that  it  was  a  small  inn,  and  that  the 
village  of  Holford  was  very  near  it.  On  reaching 
Crowcombe  I  felt  rather  puzzled  among  the  '  rights 
and  lefts  '  which  I  had  been  exhorted  to  follow,  and 
sought  counsel  from  a  cobbler,  forgetful  of  the  pre- 
cedent recorded  in  'Julius  Csesar,'  where  one  of  the 
fraternity  confesses  that  he  leads  about  his  acquaintance 
ostensibly '  to  see  Csesar  and  make  holiday,'  but  in  reality 
'  to  wear  out  their  shoes  and  get  himself  into  more  work.' 
My  Crowcombe  cobbler  delivered  his  directions  in  broad 
'  Somersetshire,'  which  it  required  no  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  provincial  dialect  to  benefit  by.  How- 
ever, I  made  out  that  I  was  to  follow  a  certain  green 
road  until  I  arrived  at  the  oods  (woods),  and  then  take 
a  stream  of  water  which  I  should  find  there  as  my 
guide.  Furnished  with  these  directions  I  journeyed 
up  the  ascent  of  Crowcombe  Combe,  on  rather  a  rough 
path,  but  repaying  the  fatigue  by  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  woods.  From  this  point 
the  road  became  very  wild  and  solitary,  leading  through 
a  dark  dell  fringed  by  coppice  wood,  with  a  few  noble 
oaks  and  elms  interspersed,  and  traversed  throughout 
its  entire  length  by  a  brook,  the  '  water '  which  I  was 
to  follow.  I  remembered  that  my  Crowcombe  adviser 
did  somewhat  hesitate  as  to  the  practicability  of  cross- 
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ing  this  stream,  which,  however,  he  said  might  be 
done.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  any  but  fine  and  dry- 
weather  I  should  have  found  it  impossible.  Never,  I 
believe,  was  there  a  rivulet  of  such  vagrant  propen- 
sities !  It  certainly  crosses  the  path  more  than  forty 
times,  and  of  course  I  had  as  frequently  to  find  some 
method  of  following  its  erratic  course.  Occasionally 
there  were  '  stepping-stones '  to  assist  the  passenger, 
but  more  often  it  was  necessary  to  jump  from  one  of 
its  banks  to  the  other.  By  this  time  I  had  accom- 
plished about  thirteen  miles  of  my  expedition,  and 
looking  round  for  a  pleasant  spot  for  my  tiffin,  I  saw 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  covered  with  moss,  and  looking  as 
comfortable  as  the  6  hermit's  cushion  plump,'  described 
by  the  Ancient  Mariner,  while  close  at  hand  rippled 
my  companion  the  brook,  so  that  I  could  conveniently 
fill  my  china  cup  with  its  cool  water.  I  had  scarcely 
seated  myself,  however,  when  I  observed  one  of  the 
small  sheep  peculiar  to  this  and  similar  moorland  and 
mountainous  districts,  stretched  very  near  me  on  the 
turf ;  its  attitude  was  so  precisely  that  of  sleep  that  for 
some  minutes  I  expected  it  would  be  disturbed  by  my 
approach  and  run  away.  Poor  little  thing,  its  playful 
frolics  had  long  been  ended !  for  on  going  close  to  it, 
I  found  it  had  been  dead  for  some  time. 

The  ship  of  thought  is  often  moored  by  a  slender 
cable  ;  and  this  trifling  incident  awoke  so  many  recol- 
lections that  I  walked  on,  under  the  influence  of  altered 
feelings,  to  seek  another  resting-place.  '  There  is  no 
fold  that  hath  not  one  dead  lamb!'  and  fondly  and 
tenderly  as  the  survivors  are  loved  and  cherished,  that 
one  which  we  trust  has  entered  into  the  fold  of  the 
Great  Shepherd  ever  draws  after  it  the  best  and  purest 
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affections  of  our  hearts.  After  a  brief  rest,  I  pursued 
my  journey  for  another  hour  or  so,  when,  resolved  not 
to  lose  my  way  for  want  of  inquiry,  I  once  more 
asked  the  road  to  Holford.  The  answer  was  quite  satis- 
factory :  '  Why,  ma'am,  you  be  close  upon  it ; '  and  in 
effect  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  a  village  completely  nestled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Quantock  Hills,  which,  gently  sloping  their  healthy 
brows,  enfold  the  pretty  cottages  in  nooks  rich  in 
verdure,  and  ornamented  by  magnificent  trees ;  while 
the  brook  of  the  glen,  now  become  a  stream  of  some 
consequence,  flows  beside  these  favoured  dwellings. 
Altogether  it  was  the  very  spot  in  which  one  might 
expect  to  find  a  poet's  abode  ;  and  accordingly  I  asked 
— with  some  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  reply— a  respectable  young  woman  whom  I  met 
whether  she  had  heard  of  a  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  village,  and  whose  house  I  wished 
to  find  out. 

The  manner  in  which  my  inquiry  was  worded  would 
have  sounded  as  barbarous  in  educated  ears  as  the 
index-maker's  '  Milton,  Mr.  John '  did  in  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;  but  it  was  adapted  to  the  locality.  She 
answered  in  the  negative,  but  civilly  offered  to  escort 
me  to  the  cottage  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  an  old  woman,  who,  she  added, 
'  travelled  the  country  with  cakes,'  but  who,  if  I  found 
her  at  home,  would  be  sure  to  give  me  the  information 
I  wanted. 

The  old  dame  had  departed  on  her  customary  pere- 
grinations, but  her  son,  who  declared  himself  to  be  at 
least  as  wise  as  his  mother,  was  sure  that  no  gentleman 
called  Wordsworth  had  ever  lived  in  Holford.     <I  was 
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bom  here,'  he  added,  4  and  have  lived  here,  man  and 
boy,  ever  since,  and  must  have  knowed  it  if  he  had.' 
Here  was  a  dilemma  !  I  fell  back  on  Alfoxton  ;  could 
that,  after  all,  have  been  the  actual  abode  of  the  late 
laureate  ?  I  named  the  possibility.  '  No  ; '  Squire 
St.  Aubin's  family,  to  his  knowledge,  had  lived  there 
more  than  fifty  years  ;  and,  besides  this  testimony,  I 
could  not  reconcile  the  mansion,  with  its  extensive 
park  and  carriage-drive,  a  mile  in  length,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poet  at  the  time  he  dwelt  in  Somer- 
setshire. There  seemed  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
return  with  my  disappointment.  However,  I  thought 
I  would  first  visit  the  church,  which  I  was  told  had 
been  lately  restored.  I  was  told  the  direction  in  which 
I  should  find  it,  and  also  that  I  should  pass  the  clergy- 
man's house  on  the  way.  A  very  beautiful  residence  it 
is.  While  I  was  admiring  its  situation  and  appear- 
ance, a  brilliant  idea  suddenly  suggested  itself.  If 
Wordsworth  had  ever  really  been  resident  in  the  vici- 
nity, the  rector,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  cognisant  of  the 
fact ;  and,  made  a  little  desperate  by  my  repeated 
failures,  I  resolved  to  ask  the  question. 

Being  unprovided  with  a  card,  not  foreseeing  the 
possible  need  of  one,  I  requested  the  servant  who  at- 
tended at  the  door  to  take  a  small  volume  of  Words- 
worth's lyrics,  which  I  had  made  my  companion  on 
this  excursion,  to  either  her  master  or  mistress,  with 
the  compliments  of  a  stranger,  who  was  anxious  to 
learn  whether  the  writer  of  the  volume  had  ever  lived 
at  Holford.  She  returned  with  the  courteous  request 
that  I  '  would  walk  in,'  and  ushered  me  into  a  hand- 
some library,  where  I  was  received  in  the  most  cour- 
teous and  hospitable  manner  by  the  rector,  to  whom 
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I   explained    my   difficulty    and    apologised    for   my 
intrusion. 

Never  was  there  a  more  agreeable  termination  of  a 
doubtful  case !  Wordsworth  had,  in  fact,  lived  at 
Alfoxton  during  his  residence  in  Somersetshire,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  comparatively  a  small  cottage,  Mr. 
St.  Aubin  having  built  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
mansion.  Eeturning  my  acknowledgments  for  this 
agreeable  intelligence,  I  rose  to  depart,  but,  observing 
my  small  basket,  the  rector  said,  '  I  suppose  you  are 
pic-nic-ing  in  the  neighbourhood?'  I  replied,  No,  I 
was  only  a  solitary  pedestrian,  and  had  walked  over 
from  Crow  combe,  expressly  to  visit  Alfoxton.  I  did 
not  venture  to  say  I  had  come  from  Taunton  on  that 
errand,  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  a  dealer  in  the  mar- 
vellous ;  and,  indeed,  I  myself  began  almost  to  appre- 
hend that  I  had  unconsciously  appropriated  the  boots 
of  Peter  Schelemil,  when  I  remembered  the  distance 
at  which  I  was  from  home. 

Supposing  me,  in  the  case  of  having  come  from 
Crowcombe,  to  be  in  need  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
both  were  obligingly  pressed  on  my  acceptance  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  to  whom  the  rector  explained  the 
object  of  my  journey,  adding  that  there  was  in  the 
vicinity  a  spot  called  '  Wordsworth's  Stone,'  which 
formed  the  subject  of  a  painting  by  Kedgrave  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  which,  by  passing  through  the 
grounds  of  the  rectory  in  my  way  to  Alfoxton,  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  With  so  much  plea- 
sure in  prospect,  fatigue  was  unthought  of,  and  I 
declared  myself  quite  equal  to  a  '  little  scrambling,' 
which  I  was  assured  I  must  expect,  and  took  leave  of 
my  kind  hosts,  with  the  exception  of  the  rector  him- 
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self,  who  politely  accompanied  me  through  the  beau- 
tiful garden  and  shrubbery  which  inclose  his  residence. 
I  give  myself  credit  for  the  self-denial  I  practised  on 
this  memorable  morning.  Other  visitors  arrived  just 
at  the  moment  of  my  departure,  and  though  a  great 
many  questions  connected  with  the  object  of  my 
journey  suggested  themselves,  I  magnanimously  re- 
pressed my  curiosity  ;  and  even  when  a  most  amus- 
ing incident  which  befell  the  brother  poets  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  while  dwellers  in  this  enchanting 
neighbourhood,  was  related,  touching  their  being  mis- 
taken by  the  country  people  for  French  spies,  I  re- 
strained my  desire  for  more  particulars  by  the  recol- 
lection that  I  was  detaining  the  master  of  the  mansion 
from  his  guests. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  after  leaving  the 
grounds  of  the  rectory,  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  a 
dell,  so  deep  that  the  lofty  forest  trees,  then  just 
bursting  into  leaf,  which  clothed  its  sides,  were  over- 
topped by  its  shelving  banks,  covered  with  flowers  and 
rich  verdure,  while  a  small  but  pure  stream  of  water, 
half  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  glen  but  still  visible 
at  intervals,  added  life  and  voice  to  the  whole.  Well 
might  my  kind  guide  say,  with  manifest  delight  and 
pride,  '  You  will  not  often  see  anything  more  beautiful 
than  this  !'  I  thought  and  said  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  lovely  spot.  '  You  will  find  Words- 
worth's stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.'  I  inquired 
how  I  should  know  it.  4  You  cannot  mistake,'  were 
the  parting  words  which  reached  me,  '  it  will  be  your 
friend  and  help  you  across ; '  and  so  indeed  it  proved. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  arched  over  by  lofty  trees, 
lay  a  large  flat  stone,  forming  a  natural  bridge  over 
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the  streamlet,  at  once  obstructing  its  course  and  adding 
to  its  beauty  by  dividing  the  silver  thread  into  three 
'strands.  The  stone  itself  is  partly  overgrown  with 
moss  and  wild  flowers ;  amidst  these  had  sprung  up  a 
seedling  elm,  of  about  a  finger's  height,  just  such  a 
miniature  forest  tree  as  Titania  might  have  challenged 
for  her  own.  This  I  very  carefully  took  up,  and  am 
happy  to  add  that  it  has  survived  its  transplantation 
to  a  less  romantic  spot  than  that  of  its  birth,  which 
had  inspired  both  the  poet  and  the  painter.  I  pleased 
myself  by  imagining  that  '  Ruth,'  that  sweetest  and 
most  pathetic  of  Wordsworth's  early  lyrics,  might  have 
first  floated  across  his  mind  in  this  lovely  solitude ; 
and  then,  reading  it  there  once,  that  I  might  have  ten- 
fold pleasure  in  reading  it  in  future,  I  recommenced  my 
walk,  though  very  reluctant  to  quit  such  a  resting-place. 
On  climbing  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  I 
found  myself  in  a  road  leading  through  a  wood  to 
Alfoxton  House,  which  is  beautifully  situated,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trees  and  commanding  a  distant  view 
of  the  sea  in  front,  while  the  Quantock  Hills  form  the 
boundary  of  the  prospect  in  other  directions.  Surely 
here  was  enough  to  satisfy  both  the  eye  and  heart,  as 
far  as  external  objects  can  do  so.  Even  when  '  sole 
king  of  rocky  Cumberland,'  we  may  be  assured  that 
Wordsworth  often  recalled  to  mind  his  former  home 
in  the  Quantock  Hills.  I  lingered  until  the  latest 
moment  which  prudence  would  permit,  and  perhaps  a 
little  beyond  it ;  then,  taking  my  course  by  the  wan- 
dering water,  whose  windings  I  had  followed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  I,  as  Petruchio  says,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  same  sense,  '  Evermore  crossed,  and 
crossed,  nothing  but  crossed,'  until  at  length  I  began 
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to  more  than  suspect  I  had  done  so  in  the  wrong 
place ;  for  on  looking  around  I  was  unable  to  recog- 
nise any  part  of  the  scenery,  and  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  still,  wilder  and  more  remote  district  than 
any  I  had  hitherto  seen.  No  track  of  any  kind  was 
visible.  I  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  would  not  do  to 
think  of  going  back  to  search  for  the  lost  path,  lest  I 
should  be  benighted  on  the  hill.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  proceed  in  what  I  hoped  might  be  the 
right  direction,  and  make  my  way  as  I  best  could. 
Accordingly  I  waded  on,  startling  sundry  rabbits  by 
the  unaccustomed  sound  of  human  footsteps,  and  from 
time  to  time  gazing  around  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
human  being  or  habitation  at  which  I  might  seek  di- 
rection ;  nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  was  visible.  At 
length  I  gained  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  I  was 
crossing,  and  discerned  a  green  road  winding  along  in 
the  distance  in  a  downward  direction.  Trusting  it  was 
the  same  I  had  gone  over  in  the  morning,  I  was  not  a 
little  rejoiced,  and  made  all  haste  to  reach  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  path  I  was  in  search  of;  but  never 
can  I  forget  the  delight  I  felt  whilst  pursuing  that 
into  which  I  had  now  wandered  !  It  was  as  wide  as  an 
ordinary  turnpike-road,  and  covered  with  the  finest 
turf.  High  above  rose  the  blue  heavens,  without  a 
cloud,  and  beneath  was  extended  a  landscape  rich  in 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  '  corn-field  and  pasture.' 
Nothing  living  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  sheep,  at- 
tended by  some  vagrant  crows,  who  flew  off  lazily  at 
my  approach,  and  soon  settled  down  again  near  their 
fleecy  acquaintance. 

I  followed  this    emerald  way  so  far   that  I  began 
seriously  to  think  that  a  passage  I  had  lately  met  with 
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in  the  course  of  my  reading  was  likely  to  become  of 
practical  utility,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the  hints 
given  in  (xalton's  '  Art  of  Travel,'  touching  the  best 
method  of  making  one's  bed  in  the  open  air.  I  was 
not  in  any  danger  of  making  the  mistake  against  which 
he  warns  his  readers — that  of  selecting  a  tree,  under 
which  to  take  shelter,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  trees 
within  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  as  it  would  have 
greatly  exceeded  my  physical  powers  'to  turn  up  a 
sod  seven  feet  long,  by  two  feet  wide,  and  to  prop  it  up 
on  its  edge,'  as  he  advises,  I  had  thoughts  of  trying  a 
furze-bush  as  a  bield,  that  being  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation in  my  power  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  hare 
in  making  her  form,  which  he  holds  up  as  a  model  for 
the  imitation  of  those  who  desire  to  slumber  in  comfort 
beneath  the  blue  skies. 

My  speculations  were  agreeably  interrupted  by  per- 
ceiving some  labourers  at  work  in  ground  recently 
taken  in  from  the  hill ;  and  presently  after  I  found 
myself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm-house,  to  which  I 
hastened  to  make  inquiries  as  to  where  I  might 
happen  to  be,  having  no  definite  idea  on  the  subject; 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  I  was  only  half  a  mile  on 
the  wrong  side  of  Crowcombe.  Very  glad  I  felt  soon 
after  to  see  its  ancient  cross  and  fine  old  church,  which, 
together  with  a  manor  house  apparently  coeval  with 
the  latter,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  render 
any  locality  attractive  ;  but  in  this,  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  Quantock  Hills,  and  contrasted  with 
the  prettiest  rustic  cottages  imaginable,  the  result  is 
such  as  renders  Crowcombe  a  scene  which  the  finest 
painter  might  be  proud  to  hand  down  to  future  days 
with  his  name  attached  to  the  canvas  on  which  it  was 
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faithfully  depicted.  But  I  was  still  ten  miles  from 
home,  and  no  time  could  be  allowed  for  loitering  even 
at  Crowcombe.  The  good  people  of  whom  I  had  made 
inquiries  in  the  morning  concerning  the  road,  had 
evidently  been  watching  for  my  return;  and  more 
than  one  of  these  greeted  me  with  the  mingled  kind- 
ness and  respect  which  I  have  universally  observed  as 
characteristic  of  the  Somersetshire  peasantry — '  You've 
had  a  fine  day,  ma'am,'  or  '  Grood  evening,  ma'am :  I 
wish  you  a  good  night.'  My  dame  of  the  turnpike 
and  her  husband,  the  dweller  in  the  iron  house,  were 
of  the  number  of  those  who  accosted  me. 

4 1  hope,  ma'am,'  said  the  first,  '  you  found  the  way 
all  right?' 

6  Yes,'  I  replied,  4  thanks  to  your  directions.' 

'  I  was  thinking  about  you  but  now,'  said  the  good 
woman,  '  and  speaking  to  my  husband.' 

I  wished  them  '  Grood  night,'  adding  I  had  to  go  as 
far  as  Taunton,  on  which  the  husband  exclaimed — 

4  Well,  ma'am,  you  be  a  walker  ! ' 

The  green  slopes  of  Bishop's  Lydiard  formed  my  next 
stage.  Very  lovely  they  looked  in  the  dim  light  of 
evening,  but  I  was  now  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  lengthened  days  of  summer,  aided  by 
the  twilight,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  long  excursions  ; 
and,  though  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  before  mine  was 
finished,  it  was  not  dark.  Had  it  been  possible, .  I 
should  have  wished  a  day  so  delightful  to  have  been 
even  more  protracted ;  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  fre- 
quently repeat  my  visit  to  Alfoxton  in  imagination,  if 
not  in  reality. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

A    DAY    IN    ITALY,    ETC. 

The  mind  travels  best  while  the  body  takes  rest. 

Cornish  Proverb. 

In  books,  as  well  as  in  our  daily  lives,  things  which  at 
first  sight  may  appear  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with 
each  other  will  yet  be  found  to  be  in  reality  united  by 
slight  trains  of  thought  in  the  one  case,  and  of  incident 
in  the  other.  This  applies  to  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter — apparently  they  have  no  relation  to 
those  in  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  one ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  interval  of  time  which  occurred  be- 
tween my  long  walks  in  the  West  and  my  presence  on 
an  occasion  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  was  spent  in  a 
sick-room ;  and  its  silence  and  isolation  were  relieved 
by  recalling  and  arranging  ideas  which  were  only  the 
more  welcome  on  account  of  their  being  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  suggested  by  the  realities  about  me. 
My  physician  was  kind  enough,  to  allow  that  this  kind 
of  exercise  would  not  retard  my  recovery,  and  I 
therefore  indulged  myself  in  it  without  scruple. 

A  DAY  IN  ITALY. 
A  Legend  of  Bayard  and  the  Grotto  of  Longara. 

It  is  the  morn's  awaking  hour  ; 

Her  first  faint  blush  is  in  the  sky  ; 
The  diamond  drops  which  form  her  dower 

Scattered  in  rich  profusion  lie, 
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While  slowly  to  the  westward  floats 
One  veil-like  cloud,  and  low  sweet  notes 
Are  breathed  from  many  a  mossy  nest 
By  birds  still  lingering  in  their  rest. 
'Tis  a  sweet  hour  everywhere  ; 
But  here  is  more  than  ever  fair, 
Where  all  is  rendered  bright  and  clear 
By  an  Italian  atmosphere  ! 

There  is  no  voice  but  of  the  bird, 

And  the  whispering  of  the  breeze, 
By  whose  soft  sigh  the  air  is  stirred 

'Mong  the  arbntus-trees, 
Gently  waving  to  and  fro 
Their  bell-shaped  flowers  with  motion  slow. 
Soon  will  the  sun  the  dew-drops  dry, 

But  I  know  a  place  to  rest ; 
We'll  climb  yon  Alpine  mountain  high, 

There's  a  cavern  in  its  breast ; 
And  when  you  view  that  lonely  cave 

You'll  think  it  some  enchanter's  cell, 
Raised  by  the  wand  his  art  could  wave, 

And  beautified  by  magic  spell ! 
I  deemed  so,  when  I  raised  the  veil 
Of  ivy  and  clematis  pale 
The  rosy  hours  of  many  a  spring 
Had  seen  around  its  entrance  cling, 
And  trod  upon  the  sparkling  ground, 
And  saw  the  wonders  scattered  round. 

The  lofty  roof  seemed  studded  o'er 
With  clusters  of  each  brilliant  gem  ; 

The  sand  strewed  on  the  level  floor 

Was  formed  of  fragments  rent  from  them. 

A  fairy  springlet  there  I  found, 

Ever  fresh  bubbling  from  the  ground ; 
q  2 
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And  thy  sweet  voice  and  mandoline 

Will  mingle  with  its  murmur  well ; 
And  I  will  tell  old  tales  between 

Of  what  in  that  lone  grot  befell ; 
For  many  a  heart  within  it  grieved, 
And  many  a  deep  sigh  there  was  breathed, 
While  the  saddened  echoes  made  reply 
To  the  wails  of  death  and  agony  ! 

Lightly  we've  climbed  the  mountain's  side 

By  paths  the  wild  goats  tread, 
One  glance  upon  the  landscape  wide 

Beneath  our  vision  spread, 
One  look  upon  that  peasant's  cot 

Embowered  'mid  the  vines, 
And  one  far  gaze  to  mark  the  spot 
Where  the  distant  river  shines  ; 
One  look  upon  the  bounding  wave, 

One  on  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Then  turn,  and  view  Longara's  Cave 

To  yon  old  pine-tree  nigh  ! 
Seven  paces  eastward  from  its  root, 

Which  clasps  the  granite  round  and  round, 
And  seems  (Antasus-like)  to  shoot 

With  double  vigour  thence,  I  found 
The  drapery  of  mountain  flowers 
Which  hides  this  lone  sweet  spot  of  ours. 
'Tis  all  our  own,  the  Alpine  guide 
Avoids  it  by  a  circuit  wide ; 
And  should  the  goat-herd  wander  near, 
He  signs  the  Cross  with  haste  and  fear, 
And  mutters  low  and  deep  a  prayer 
For  the  souls  of  those  who  perished  there  ! 
Ever,  they  say,  that  to  and  fro 
Erom  midnight  till  the  cock  doth  crow 
l'ale  phantoms  from  the  cavern  glide, 
A  season  on  the  earth  to  'bide  : 
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The  Lady  of  Longara  there, 
In  silken  robes,  with  braided  hair, 
Sits  wailing  o'er  her  infant  fair, 
Striving  to  light  her  silver  lamp, 
Extinguished  by  the  chill  earth- damp. 
And  still  npon  St.  Jerome's  eve 

(The  night  on  which  she  died) 
The  dwellers  in  the  vale  perceive 

Light  on  the  dark  hillside  ; 
Trembling  they  shun  th'  unearthly  blaze 
Shed  by  that  death-lamp's  lurid  rays  ! 

Many  such  legends,  wild  and  old, 
As  sacred  truths  the  peasants  hold. 
But  enter,  Love — ay,  all  is  bright ; 

This  does  not  seem  a  spot  for  tears, 
And  we  have  hearts  as  warm,  as  light, 

Predicting  many  blissful  years ; 
But  the  happy  can  afford  a  sigh 
For  others,  and  for  grief  gone  by  ! 

Woe,  woe  for  fair  Italia' s  plains  ! 

The  arena  of  the  nations, — there 
The  war- fiend  leaves  his  deepest  stains 

On  scenes  the  loveliest  and  most  rare. 
Look  on  her  records,  every  page 
Is  marked  with  blood  :  from  age  to  age, 
The  sceptre  and  the  cowl  have  striven 
To  desecrate  an  earthly  heaven  ; 
And  her  soft  gales  have  still  swept  by 
Polluted  by  a  battle-cry  ! 

'Twas  long,  even  centuries  ago, 

And  war  was  in  the  plain  below, 

When  from  this  height  you  might  have  seen 

Two  armies  camped  in  splendid  show, 
With  scarce  a  league  the  hosts  between, 

And  heard  their  hostile  trumpets  blow ; 
At  that  stern  summons  serf  and  knight 
Assumed  or  spear  or  armour  bright ; 
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The  noble's  bride,  the  peasant's  mate, 
Alike  were  lone  and  desolate. 
Deserted  were  the  college  walls, 
And  silence  dwelt  in  lordly  halls. 
The  moon  had  filled  her  circle  twice 
Since  the  lovely  Lady  Beatrice 
Had  striven  to  check  each  rising  fear 
Which,  her  brave  lord  no  longer  near, 
Sought  to  usurp  her  gentle  heart, 
While  her  brave  spirit  bade  them  part : 
One  happiness  was  hers,  to  trace 
His  image  in  her  infant's  face  ; 
Hour  after  hour  delightedly 
She  gazed  upon  its  eyes  to  see 
That  smile  awakening  in  their  rays 
Which  all  a  mother's  care  repays. 

She  came  of  noble  ancestry ; 

The  banner  of  her  line 
Her  warrior  sires,  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Had  ever  borne  triumphantly, 

And  well  ye  might  divine 
From  the  keen  glances  of  her  eye 
Her  form  enshrined  a  spirit  high 
That  would  not  blench  with  selfish  fear  ; 
But  when  the  tide  of  war  rolled  near, 
She  trembled  for  her  helpless  one, 
And  sought  this  cavern  with  her  son. 
Full  many  a  timid  peasant  maid 
By  the  Lady  of  Longara  stayed, 
Seeking  that  shelter  by  her  side 
To  her  own  cottage  home  denied. 
Here  too  the  old  and  fearful  brought 
Their  hoarded  wealth,  and  fondly  thought 
The  war-cloud  soon  would  hurry  by, 
And  leave  them  an  undarkened  sky. 
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The  battle  had  been  lost  and  won ; 

Th'  exulting  victor's  loud  acclaim 
Had  mingled  with  the  sullen  groan 

Of  him  who  felt  he  died  in  vain, 
And  gave  his  life,  his  all  below, 
To  swell  the  triumph  of  a  foe  ! 
Ere  that  sad  moaning  sunk  away, 
Eager,  and  covetous  of  prey, 
With  stealthy  step  and  armed  hand, 
Poured  o'er  the  field  a  murderous  band ; 
Wretches,  who  no  distinction  know, 
In  their  vile  quest,  of  friend  or  foe. 
The  vultures  yet  flew  overhead  ; 
These,  far  more  greedy,  seek  the  dead, 
Whose  hearts  have  scarcely  ceased  to  beat, 
Whose  bosoms  still  retain  their  heat; 
The  strong  right  hand  they  dare  unclasp, 
Not  stiffened  yet,  and  from  its  grasp 
Wrest  the  keen  sword.     Could  he  who  bore 
That  blade  in  life,  return  once  more, 
There  needed  not,  to  make  them  fly, 
More  than  the  lightning  of  his  eye  ! 
And  there,  too,  manly  hearts  had  perished 
Where  thoughts  of  love  and  hope  were  cherished 
Beneath  the  linked  coat  of  mail. 
Ah  !  little  did  it  then  avail 
That  prayers  the  pledge  had  sanctified, 
('Broidered  perchance  by  weeping  bride) 
The  costly  scarf  was  then  untied 
By  ruffian  hands,  with  impious  scoff 
Jewels  and  rings  were  wrenched  off, 
Armour  of  proof  unriveted 
And  stripped  from  the  unconscious  dead 
While  many  a  hardy  soldier's  life 
Was  ended  by  the  murderous  knife 
Of  these  fell  haunters  of  the  plain, 
Who  add  the  wounded  to  the  slain. 
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Day  breaks  on  their  unhallowed  toil ; 

The  human  wolves  retire, 
Bearing  along  their  blood-stained  spoil, 

And  scheming  crimes  more  dire 
Than  even  the  deeds  by  night  concealed. 
Quoth  one,  '  I  know  a  harvest-field 
Where  the  rich  crop  might  be  our  own 
With  little  pains ;  the  ground  is  sown 
With  gold  and  pearls  ;  nor  need  we  dread 
That  Bayard's  troops  be  thither  led, 
With  cord  and  deathsman  to  repay 
The  zeal  with  which  we  hunt  our  prey  : 
Four  stout  companions  are  enow, 
Wilt  thou  be  one  ?     To  other  two 
Fitted  to  share  the  enterprise 
I've  shown  where  close  at  hand  it  lies.' 
Here  to  a  whisper  sunk  his  voice. 
'  Thanks,  ancient  comrade,  for  thy  choice  ! 
Little  entreaty  doth  there  need 
My  feet  on  such  a  path  to  speed,' 
Answered  his  fellow.     They  divide, 
And  the  four  climb  the  mountain  side, 
Leaving  their  brethren  of  the  band 
Unwitting  of  the  guilt  they  planned. 

Too  soon  they  reach  Longara's  Cave  ! 
Oh  for  a  '  warning  voice,'  to  save 
The  innocent,  the  young,  the  fair, 
Who  found  a  fatal  shelter  there  ! 
See  !  they  draw  near  the  entrance  now, 
Hidden  but  by  the  waving  bough 
And  cryptogamic  fern,  which  clung 
To  the  deep  clefts  from  which  it  sprung : 
From  wicked  looks  and  voiceless  signs 
Each  his  companion's  thought  divines  ; 
The  stunted  brushwood  growing  nigh 
And  withered  leaves  they  pile  on  high, 
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Closing  each,  crevice  whence  a  breath 
Of  air  might  stay  their  work  of  death. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  arose  to  Heaven, 
While  the  dark  cavern's  depths  were  riven 
By  shrieks,  whose  dreadful  energy 
Nought  but  despair  could  e'er  supply. 
At  length  they  ceased,  the  list'ning  ear 
Not  even  a  dying  sob  could  hear. 

Then  entered  they,  nor  failed  to  sign 

With  superstitious  fear 
Their  foreheads  with  the  Cross  divine  ; 

Darkness  and  Death  were  near  ! 
Vengeance,  too,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
Sternly  awaited  on  that  spot ! 
Nought  stays  them  now,  they  grope  their  way 
Through  stifling  vapours  to  their  prey. 
'Plenished  by  unavailing  care 
With  purest  oil,  a  lamp  stood  there  ; 
Its  flame  had  sunk  in  that  dire  strife 
Which  quenched  the  feebler  lamp  of  life  ; 
This  they  rekindle,  and  it  shed 
Its  rays  on  the  surrounding  dead  ! 
There  lay  a  mother,  young  and  fair, 
The  ringlets  of  her  glossy  hair 
Drooped  o'er  a  brow  still  bent  above 
Her  offspring  with  a  look  of  love, 
More  eloquent  than  ever  yet 

To  life  and  happiness  was  given, 
Breathing  the  spirit's  last  regret, 

Before  its  flight  was  winged  to  Heaven  ! 

Around  her  neck  were  precious  gems  entwined, 
Her  infant's  death-clasp  with  her  jewels  blended, 

Her  arm  the  pillow  where  its  head  reclined, 

Its  dark  blue  eyes  even  then  were  half  extended  ; 

Alas  !  the  hand  which  should  have  gently  closed 

Their  fringed  veil,  itself  in  death  reposed  ! 
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When  lie  unloosed  the  infant's  hold 
And  its  small  fingers,  thin  and  cold, 
Met  his,  the  ruffian's  heart  was  chilled, 
And  deepest  horror  through  him  thrilled  ; 
When  with  the  heaviness  of  death 
It  fell  upon  the  rock  beneath, 
While  the  rich  carcanet  remained 
In  his  rude  grasp  with  blood  bestained, 
That  gift  which  love  had  given  to  deck 
Fair  Beatrice's  snowy  neck  ! 

Heaped  even  as  the  battle-plain 

With  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
Was  this  lone  cave  ;  but  there  the  slain 

In  open  warfare  sped, 
Shouting  perchance  their  battle-cry, 
Fell  while  their  hearts  were  beating  high — 
A  fate  by  thousands  coveted. 
But  the  dark  doom  so  wild  and  dread, 
Here  by  the  weak  and  gentle  shared, 
The  boldest  warrior  had  not  dared. 

Casting  their  greedy  glances  round, 
The  robber  band  rich  booty  found, 
Exulting,  spoiled  the  lifeless  corse, 
And  felt  nor  pity  nor  remorse  ; 
Busied  in  schemes  to  hide  their  prey, 
Lest  chance  their  felon  deeds  bewray, 
With  rapid  flight  the  hours  pass'd 
Revenge  was  speeding  on  as  fast ! 
Th'  unslumb'ring  providence  of  Heaven 
A  witness  of  their  guilt  had  given. 

A  soldier,  who,  the  battle  done, 
Had  sought  the  mountain  cave, 

With  tidings  of  the  victory  won 
And  greetings  from  the  brave 

To  those  whose  vows  full  well  they  knew 

Were  breathed  for  them,  the  fond,  the  true  ! 
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The  heart  of  that  rude  messenger 
Peril  nor  death  had  power  to  stir, 
Yet  'twas  by  kindly  feeling  moved, 
While  gazing  upon  those  so  loved, 
So  fair,  so  happy.     Turning  then, 
He  sped  him  to  the  Host  again  ; 
But  as  he  drew  the  pine- wood  near, 
Voices  and  footsteps  met  his  ear. 
He  paused.     Upon  that  instant  brief 
Hung  life  or  death  !   'neath  matted  leaf 
And  clustering  boughs  he  drew  him  back, 
While  the  marauders  crossed  his  track. 

Impatiently  he  held  him  still 

Till  they  had  passed  some  little  space, 

Then,  for  he  deemed  a  purpose  ill 

Had  brought  them  thither,  rose  to  trace 

Their  steps.     He  saw  the  names  arise, 

Heard  the  deep  groans  and  stifled  cries  ; 

And  solemn  vows  to  Heaven  he  made, 

Though  then  all  powerless  to  aid, 

If  life  were  given  him,  to  speed 

Fit  retribution  on  such  deed  ! 

Silently  as  the  morning  mist 

He  glided  from  the  hill, 
And  sought  the  leaguers  where  the  powers 

Of  Bayard  halted  still. 
Within  th'  illumined  scroll  where  Fame 
Inscribes  the  past,  there  dwells  not  name 
Written  in  characters  more  bright 
Than  that  of  the  '  Unsullied  Knight.' 
Hither  he  came  with  Charles  of  France 
Of  all  his  host  the  bravest  lance  ; 
How  o'er  fair  Naples,  like  the  tide 
Of  lava  on  her  mountain's  side, 

As  fiery  and  as  dread, 
The  youthful  monarch's  legions  swept, 
And  what  short  space  his  conquests  left, 

In  chronicles  is  said  : 
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Tlience,  too,  was  my  transcription  made ; 
The  rude  historian  hath  not  stayed 

His  pen  in  its  career, 
On  pity  or  on  grief  to  dwell ; 
But  thou  that  debt  hast  quitted  well ; 
And  never  did  thy  lovely  face 
Joy's  brightest  smile  so  sweetly  grace 

As  now  Compassion's  tear  ! 
He,  in  the  brief  stern  terms  of  old 
By  such  narrator  used,  hath  told 
How  valiant  Bayard  caused  his  band 
Around  the  cavern's  mouth  to  stand, 

That  no  escape  might  be  ; 
And  now  he  spoke  an  instant  doom 
On  those  discovered  in  its  gloom, 

'  Seized  in  their  villanie  !  ' 

Leave  we  the  caitiffs  to  the  fate 
Due  to  their  guilt,  while  we  relate 

Tradition's  gentler  lore, 
Which  tells  how  every  sacred  rite 
Was  ordered  by  that  noble  knight — 

How  from  the  cave  they  bore 
The  Lady  of  Longara,  laid 
Upon  a  martial  bier,  arrayed 

With  banner  and  with  spear — 
A  couch  unmeet,  yet  was  it  spread 

With  reverential  care, 
Pillowed  full  gently  was  her  head, 

And  smoothed  her  tresses  fair  : 
With  feeling  not  in  words  express 'd 
Some  gentle  heart  (such  oft  are  found 
Beneath  the  iron  corslets  bound) 
Had  laid  her  babe  beside  her  breast, 
Hushed  in  an  everlasting  rest ! 

And  hallowed  obsequies  await 
All  who  partook  that  dismal  fate. 
But  little  time  it  took  to  twine 
The  dark  green  branches  of  the  pine  ; 
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And  many  a  form  was  on  them  laid 
That  oft  had  rested  'neath  their  shaae 
With  heart  as  light  and  free  from  care 
As  the  wild  birds  that  warbled  there. 
Soon  as  yon  distant  convent's  bell 
Was  heard  to  sound  its  solemn  knell 
Slowly  towards  its  ancient  towers 
(Held  sacred  by  the  warring  powers) 

The  sad  procession  pass'd  ; 
And  then  the  hallowed  mass  was  said, 
And  requiems  chaunted  for  the  dead, 

And  earth  o'er  earth  was  cast. 

The  echoes  of  the  funeral  hymn 

Had  died  away.     The  tapers  dim 

Left  the  broad  aisles  involved  in  shade, 

Yet  still  the  noble  Bayard  stayed, 

1  The  knight  without  reproach  or  fear  ' 

To  Beatrice's  grave  drew  near; 

The  voice  which  'mid  the  battle's  roar 

Bang  '  like  a  clarion,'  faltered  low, 
'  Slumber  in  peace  !  '  he  said :  no  more, 

Then  signed  the  Cross,  and  turned  to  go. 
Well  his  brave  followers  marked  their  chief, 
And  loved  him  for  his  generous  grief, 
And  vowed  to  follow  o'er  the  world, 
Where'er  his  banner  was  unfurled. 
Brescia  his  spotless  honour  saw, 
His  deeds  of  valour  Marignau. 
But  when  beneath  the  leafy  tree 
His  death- wound  found  a  canopy, 
And  memory,  with  the  mystic  power 
Known  only  in  such  solemn  hour, 

Marshalled  for  swift  review 
Each  action  of  his  splendid  career, 
Full  gladly  it  reverted  here — 
Hence  a  rich  cordial  drew, 
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By  Heaven  itself  reserved  for  those 

Of  human  race  alone 
Whose  kindly  hearts  have  felt  the  woes 

Of  others  as  their  own  ! 

Ages  have  vanished,  and  the  past 

Seems  as  a  clouded  sky, 
Whence  yet  some  brilliant  planets  cast 

Effulgence  from  on  high  : 
One  of  the  brightest  still  is  he, 
Bayard,  the  Star  of  Chivalrie  ! 

And  now,  Beloved  !  the  shades  of  eve 
Warn  us  the  lonely  cave  to  leave 
(Doubly  to  memory  sanctified, 
By  one  who  lives,  and  those  who  died)  : 
The  tangled  path  we  must  descend 

Needs  more  than  starlight  to  illume 
Its  tortuous  windings,  which  extend 

So  deep  within  the  forest's  gloom. 
Then  linger  not.     In  that  dear  home 

Which  waits  us  on  the  Tamar's  side, 
God  grant  that  happy  days  may  come 

To  thee,  my  own  beloved  bride  ! 
The  recollections  of  the  heart 
Of  happiness  form  holiest  part 

When  pure  as  thine  must  be  ; 
Prescient,  I  venture  to  foretell, 
Treasured  amongst  them  long  will  dwell 

'    This  '  Day  in  Italy.' l 

1  In  a  life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  which  I  can  only  quote  from 
memory,  it  is  related  that,  at  the  period  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (about  1485),  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  sought  a  temporary  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  war  in  a  cavern  called 
the  Grotto  of  Longara,  were  cruelly  suffocated  in  the  place  where  they 
hoped  for  safety,  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  unhappily  discovered  their 
retreat.  '  The  Knight  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche '  having  been  in- 
formed of  this  atrocity,  commanded  that  the  perpetrators  should  be 
seized  and  subjected  to  the  extreme  penalties  of  martial  law,  which  was 
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executed  accordingly.  A  similar  tragedy  took  place  a  few  years  since 
in  Algeria.  A  number  of  Arabs,  unwilling  to  submit  to  French 
domination,  retired  wi*h  their  wives  and  children  to  the  Caverns  of 
Dahara,  which  they  deemed  inaccessible  to  their  enemies.  The  horrible 
expedient  of  fire  was,  however,  resorted  to  by  the  French  commander  for 
their  destruction ;  and  every  individual  within  the  caves,  amounting  to 
a  considerable  number,  perished  miserably  by  this  inhuman  act.  The 
papers  of  the  period  did  not  fail  to  contrast,  most  unfavourably,  the 
conduct  of  the  modern  Frenchman  with  that  of  his  celebrated  country- 
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CHAPTEE    XL 

TO  EUKIPIDES. 

I  lay  beside  thy  page,  Euripides  ! 

Green  blades  of  grass  and  blossoms  of  the  vine  ; 
Gathered  within  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 

Fit  tribute  from  that  wild  domain  of  thine. 

One  of  the  conquests  by  thy  genius  wrought — 

Thy  Iphigenia,  thy  Orestes  there,1 
In  Dian's  temple  and  the  sea- cave — sought 

To  lure  back  Hope,  and  combat  with  Despair  ! 

And  who  shall  dispossess  his  mighty  shade 
Whom  the  Eumenides  in  vain  assailed ; 

Or  banish  from  her  fane  the  royal  maid  ? 

See  where  she  glides,  her  stately  form  half  veiled 

By  her  dark  stole,  while  by  that  rugged  shore 
Her  sweet  and  solemn  voice  makes  melody 

As  dear  to  Echo  as  in  days  of  yore, 
Ere  twenty  centuries  had  fled  away  ! 

When  first  it  flowed  in  richest  harmony, 

Mourning  the  towers  of  Argos,  whence  she  went 

A  victim  bride  to  Aulis'  '  winding  bay,' 

Where  rocked  her  sire's  imprisoned  armament. 

Her  dying  breath  alone  their  sails  can  fill, 

O'er  the  blue  waves  her  blood  must  track  their  way  ; 

To  Ilium  and  revenge,  with  duteous  will, 
And  high- wrought  courage  on  the  altar  lay 

1  The  Iphigenia  in   Tauris.  of  Euripides,   has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Potter.     The  translation  has  been  highly  commended. 
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The  offering  the  virgin  goddess  sought, 
Holy  and  pure,  stained  by  no  selfish  dread, 

The  Power  propitious  then  in  mercy  wrought 
That  mist  miraculous,  which  overspread 

Alike  the  Monarch  and  the  Sacrifice, 

And  those  whose  gaze  was  fixed  on  that  dread  rite. 
Lo  !  it  dispels,  and  in  the  shrine  there  lies 

A  bleeding  hind,  as  new-fall'n  snow-flakes  white  ! 

Whose  spirit  melts  into  the  aether  pure, 
Ah,  happy  to  escape  so  soon  from  Earth  ! 

While  far  from  Greece,  on  the  dark  Euxine's  shore, 
Sad  Iphigenia  pours  her  sorrows  forth. 

There,  ministress  of  wild  barbaric  rites, 
'Tis  hers  by  Taurica's  dread  shrine  to  wait, 

While  gloomy  visions  haunt  her  weary  nights, 
And  thus  amiss  to  read  the  book  of  Fate. 

'  Ah  for  the  towers,  the  lofty  palace  weep 
Of  the  Atridee  !  through  the  roofless  hall 

I  heard  the  night  winds  in  my  slumbers  sweep ; 
One  stately  pillar  stays  its  final  fall.     • 

1  Long  auburn  tresses  from  its  cornice  wave, 
From  the  cold  marble  human  accents  flow  ! 

While  I  with  tears  and  lnstral  wTaters  lave 
The  column,  sacred  to  the  gods  below. 

'  Sole  pillar  of  our  house,  Orestes  dies ; 

Those  laved  by  me  are  number'd  with  the  slain ; 
Brother  beloved  !  even  from  thy  obsequies 

Banished,  I  weep  beside  the  reckless  main  !  ' 

Mourn  not,  0  Iphigenia  !  rather  weave 

Thyself  a  chaplet  of  the  purple  vine, 
And  stalks  of  ever- springing  grass  enwreath  ; 

Hope  shall  revive,  and  happiness  be  thine  ! l 

1  The  foregoing  lines  were  suggested  by  my  having  had  sent  me  some 
vine  blossoms  and  blades  of  grass  gathered  in  the  Crimea,  the  ancient 
Chersonesus  Tauricse. 
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THE  CEDAES  AND  EAGLES  OF  LEBANON. 

Seven  ancient  cedars  stand  on  Lebanon, 
Said  to  have  flourished  there  in  that  far  time 
When  Hiram's  navy  lay  at  Tyre  below, 
Laden  with  gold,  and  apes,  and  ivory; 
We  might  resolve  the  question  of  their  age, 
Were  we  to  number  the  concentric  rings 
Graven  by  nature  on  the  cedar's  heart ; 
These  hieroglyphics  of  eternity, 
Tear  after  year  in  perfect  stillness  wrought, 
Remain  without  a  lapse,  and  prove  its  date. 
One  of  those  cedars,  on  a  broad  green  branch 
Near  but  not  on  its  summit,  bears  an  eyrie, 
The  home  for  a  full  century  of  years 
Of  two  majestic  eagles.     The  glad  birds, 
Exulting  in  their  youth  and  strength,  woke  there, 
Day  after  day,  and  sprang  into  the  eether, 
Circling  around  the  blue  expansive  dome, 
From  whence  Mount  Lebanon  a  mole-hill  seemed. 
Then,  with  shrill  cries,  their  pinions  they  declined 
Towards  the  sea,  and  threw  their  dusky  shadows 
Over  the  waters.     Rising  thence  again, 
With  all  their  keen,  bright  faculties  in  action, 
Sight,  scent,  and  hearing,  they  pursued  their  prey, 
Darting  upon  their  victims  from  a  height 
Whence  their  dark  forms  appeared  as  specks  in 

Heaven : 
The  earliest  star-light  saw  them  still  returned, 
Reposing  in  their  dwelling  inaccessible. 
With  them  the  seasons,  in  harmonious  concord, 
Luxuriant  o'er  the  Syrian  plains  and  hills, 
Spread  all  earth  yields  of  beautiful  and  bright : 
The  roses  of  Damascus,  the  pure  lilies, 
All  blossomed,  while  the  cedar's  tender  bough 
Shot  forth  its  foliage  fresh,  of  emerald  green, 
yet  in  each  year  there  came  an  interval, 
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For  change  awaits  on  all  created  things. 

The  feeble  jerboa,  in  his  tiny  cell, 

Knew  it  was  winter  then,  nor  had  to  seek 

Abroad  for  food  :  instinctive  providence 

Had  taught  him  how  to  store  the  cedar  cones  ; 

On  their  sweet  seeds  he  fed,  and  was  sufficed. 

Then  Heaven  from  its  treasury  poured  forth 

Th'  immaculate  snow  :  on  their  reverted  spines 

The  cedars  bore  its  weight,  nor  bent  beneath 

(As  else  they  must)  under  their  fleecy  load. 

Steady  and  swift,  but  not  discursive  now, 

The  birds  at  evening  winged  their  homeward  flight ; 

Their  eyrie,  strewed  with  crystals,  rendered  back 

Myriad  reflections  of  the  starry  host, 

Extinguished  soon  as  their  broad  pinions  swept 

The  outer  branches  of  their  resting-place  : 

Their  hearts  were  warm,  and  now  those  floating 

plumes 
Which  in  the  summer  season  seemed  to  hold 
The  dewy  breathing  of  the  upper  heavens, 
Were  folded  over  them  like  coats  of  mail, 
Armour  defensive,  which  the  arrowy  sleet 
And  the  sharp  wind  essayed  in  vain  to  pierce  ! 

Of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
The  grand  perennial  cedars  and  the  eagles 
Were  glorious  types,  and  unto  these  was  added 
The  intellectual  link — brightest  of  all 
Which  hath  been  wrought  into  the  chain  of  being. 
The  Maronites  camped  in  the  vale  below, 
Scooped  as  it  were  out  of  the  mountain's  side ; 
And  thence  their  solemn  antique  worship  rose, 
Duly  at  even  and  morn,  to  Him  who  formed, 
Not  earth  alone,  but  the  vast  universe  ! 
Then  night  dropp'd  down,  and  with  her  deep  repose  ; 
The  voice  of  man  was  hushed.     The  lone  birds  slept 
In  their  soft  cradle  on  the  cedar  bough, 
Through  which  the  winds  sighed  low  and  shook  it  not ! 
b  2 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

A  TALE  OE  SESTOS. 

Imprisoned  long  by  adverse  winds, 

Our  barque  at  anchor  lay 
Where  Athos  flings  its  shadow  dark, 

And  veils  the  Lemnian  Bay. 

Auspicious  then  the  western  wind 

Calmed  the  .iEgean  deep 
And  gently  filled  our  snow-white  sails  ; 

Two  days  our  course  we  keep. 

Now  through  the  narrow  strait  we  steer 

For  Sestos,  still  remote  ! 
Vainly  to  us  across  its  waves 

Soft  Asian  echoes  float. 

We  seek  our  altars  and  our  hearths  ; 

In  Sestos  these  are  reared, 
At  all  times  sacred  and  beloved, 

By  absence  more  endeared. 

We'll  greet  them  with  that  fairest  hour 

The  youngest  child  of  day, 
Whose  path  we'll  strew  with  song  and  flower 

As  bright  she  glides  away  ! 

Strike  now  for  us  thy  lyre,  young  Greek, 

Sing  the  heroic  strain 
Which  tells  the  haughty  Persian's  fate, 

With  his  barbaric  train  ; 
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Or,  mourning  o'er  the  torch  of  love 

Extinguished  in  the  deep, 
In  unison  with  that  sad  tale 

Its  chords  harmonious  sweep  ! 

That  glory  and  that  sorrow 

Have  been  sung  in  lays  divine  ; 
"Why  should  I  bear  my  feeble  lamp 

Where  stars  refulgent  shine  ? 

Yet  I  too  can  a  tale  relate, 

Of  Sestos  by  the  sea  ; 
Ye  winds  and  waves,  make  music  sweet 

In  every  pause  for  me  ! 

A  traveller  rested  'neath  the  shade 
By  a  lofty  pine-tree  made, 
Suddenly  its  boughs  were  stirred — 
A  crash  and  then  a  cry  was  heard ; 
Fallen  from  its  eyrie  high, 
Canopied  by  cloud  and  sky, 
On  the  hard  and  craggy  way, 
Motionless,  an  eagle  lay, 
Still  unfledged,  its  plumage  brown 
Was  sprinkled  o'er  with  callow  down ; 
Kever  shall  the  parent  bird, 
Whose  discordant  shriek  he  heard, 
Proudly  with  her  nestling  mount 
To  the  day's  celestial  fount ! 
Her  cry  to  pity  Phanias  moved 
(All  living  things  that  traveller  loved), 
'  The  lightning  spares  the  bird,'  he  said, 
*  To  Zeus  dear,  but  Fate  hath  sped 
An  arrow  to  thy  heart  as  keen 
As  the  lightning's  flash  had  been ; 
ISTow  the  Earth  must  give  thee  rest 
With  leaves  and  moss  within  her  breasb 
Underneath  thy  parent  tree 
I  will  line  a  grave  for  thee.' 
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At  that  instant,  like  a  spark, 
Flashing  forth  from  embers  dark, 
A  sudden  raj  of  living  light 
Re-illumed  the  orbs  of  sight 
Of  the  bird  whose  after- story 
Crowns  it  in  Sestos  still  with  glory  ; 
Then  Phanias  raised  it  from  the  ground 
And  its  heart  still  beating  found  ; 
1 1  will  bear  thee  hence,'  said  he, 
1  To  my  child  Halcyone  ; 
She  will  tend  thee,  smooth  thy  plumes, 
And  rejoice  when  life  resumes 
Its  full  dominion  o'er  thy  frame 
And  thou  thy  heritage  canst  claim 
In  the  fields  of  aether  ;  there 
Remember  thou  her  fostering  care.' 

At  eve  the  traveller  hailed  the  torch 
Gleaming  from  his  vine-clad  porch  ; 
Yet  more  grateful  to  his  sight 
"Was  Halcyone  the  bright, 
With  joyful  welcome  in  her  eyes ; 
To  her  he  gave  his  feathered  prize ; 
'  Guard  well,'  he  said,  '  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  may  he  recompense  thy  love  ! ' 
Thus  to  the  gentle  maid  transferred, 
Who  caressed  and  fed  the  royal  bird, 
Each  day  from  thence  the  eagle  grew  ! 
Strong  and  still  stronger ;  first  he  flew 
With  a  weak  and  measured  flight, 
Keeping  aye  his  '  nurse '  in  sight. 
Then,  where  the  plane-tree  waved  in  air 
Its  leafy  boughs,  he  made  repair, 
Winged  to  its  highest  branch  his  way, 
Basked  in  the  sun's  meridian  ray, 
And  his  proud  glances  upward  sent 
T'  explore  th'  unclouded  firmament ; 

1  See  note  first. 
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But  at  Halcyone's  behest 

Came  ever  at  her  side  to  rest 

In  duteous  manner  ;  yefc  she  feared 

Ere  long  the  favourite  so  endeared 

Far  from  her  loving  ken  would  soar, 

And  listen  to  her  voice  no  more  ; 

But  not  for  dread  of  this  would  she 

Hold  in  enforced  captivity 

The  noble  bird.     'Twas  early  day, 

On  Helle's  wave  the  sunbeams  play ; 

The  last  pale  planet  of  the  night 

Had  faded  in  excess  of  light ; 

The  refluent  tide  forsook  the  shore, 

And  the  dark  rock  revealed  once  more, 

The  ocean  weeds  which  on  it  lay 

Still  sparkling  with  the  recent  spray ; 

High  on  this  rampart  'gainst  the  flood, 

Watching  its  ebb,  the  maiden  stood, 

While  from  its  rugged  pinnacle 

(A  throne  which  he  became  right  well) 

The  eagle  gazed  upon  the  sky 

With  quivering  wing  and  flashing  eye. 

Then  suddenly  the  maid  beheld, 

By  strange  instinctive  force  impelled, 

The  gallant  bird  in  towering  flight: 

The  quarry,  hid  from  human  sight, 

His  piercing  vision  had  descried ; 

At  once  he  spread  his  pinions  wide, 

And,  upward  soaring,  seemed  to  shroud 

Himself  within  a  ling' ring  cloud 

Which  o'er  the  East  its  veil  outspread, 

Tinged  with  the  dawn's  last  streaks  of  red ! 

Alas  for  sad  Halcyone  ! 
She  deemed  a  mournful  memory 
Was  all  that  now  for  her  remained ; 
In  vain  her  tear- dimmed  gaze  she  strained; 
None  may  his  downward  flight  explore ; 
Perhaps  on  Abydos'  wooded  shore 
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Whose  coverts  thick  in  prey  abound, 
His  future  eyrie  will  be  found  ; 
Reclaimed  from  man  by  Nature's  voice, 
Her  wildest  haunts  will  be  his  choice. 
*  *  #  #  # 

A  rushing  sound  is  in  the  air, 

A  shadow  o'er  the  wave 
Glances  as  rapidly  as  thought, 

Joy  !  'tis  her  eagle  brave  ! 
Triumphantly  he  bears  along, 
Unrent,  within  his  talons  strong, 
A  stricken  bird — his  first  essay 
An  offering  at  her  feet  to  lay  ! 
The  fierceness  from  his  eye  was  gene, 
But  with  a  softer  light  it  shone 
More  brilliant  still.     Of  love  and  power 
The  latent  sense,  evoked  that  hour, 
Slept  not  again  ;  by  this  constrained, 
Each  day  at  nobler  game  he  aimed, 
And  to  Halcyone  would  bear 
The  mountain  partridge  or  the  hare; 
Across  the  strait  he  winged  his  way, 
And  in  Abydos  sought  his  prey  ; 
Then,  floating  on  his  pinions  wide, 
Himself  invisible,  he  spied 
Th'  unconscious  hind  lead  forth  her  fawn, 
With  footsteps  fleet  at  early  dawn, 
To  browse  within  some  dewy  glade, 
An  avenue  of  light  and  shade, 
By  interlacing  branches  made. 
The  harmless  pair  that  'neath  them  fed 
Were  spared  the  agony  and  dread 
Of  knowing  their  impending  fate  ; 
Down  swooping  from  his  airy  '  state,' 
The  eagle  deals  a  deadly  stroke, 
Sudden  and  swift,  beneath  the  oak  ; 
Vain  was  the  shelter  of  its  bough, 
The  agile  fawn  lies  lifeless  now. 
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The  hind  to  deeper  covert  flies, 
Terror  and  anguish  in  her  eyes  : 
Thus  the  dark  woods  of  Asia  paid 
Their  tribute  to  the  Grecian  maid  ; 
Sestos  beheld  with  joy  and  pride, 
And  spread  the  marvel  far  and  wide. 
#  *  *  *  * 

There  have  been  chaplets  wreathed  with  flowers, 

Fresh  blossoms  gleaned  in  sunniest  hours, 

And  bound  with  golden  threads  of  thought. 

Thus  was  for  Heliodora  wrought 

Her  lovely  garland,  which,  in  spite 

Of  Chronos,  blooms  for  ever  bright ! 

Yet  woe  for  her,  and  him  whose  love 

That  fair,  undying  circlet  wove  ! 

The  sacred  dew  of  tears  was  shed 

Ere  long  above  her  beauteous  head, 

Pillowed  for  ever  on  the  breast 

Of  Earth,  in  deep  and  silent  rest — 

Rest  far  too  peaceful  and  profound 

E'er  to  be  reft  by  mortal  sound, 

Though  deep  and  unavailing  grief, 

In  words  as  eloquent  as  brief, 

Mourned  Heliodora's  early  doom, 

And  laid  its  offering  on  her  tomb  ! 

When  the  pale  shadow  of  the  past 

Is  thus  across  the  memory  cast, 

The  soul  prophetic  sees  too  plain 

The  coming  sorrows  in  its  train ; 

Daughter  of  Phanias,  can  it  be 

That  the  sad  presage  points  to  thee  ? 

To  thee,  whose  loveliness  and  grace 

Gave  glory  to  thy  native  place  ! 

Whether,  with  stately  steps  and  slow, 

Thou  didst  in  grave  procession  go, 

The  leader  of  a  virgin  band, 

Each  with  an  offering  in  her  hand, 
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Clad  in  a  stole  of  spotless  white, 
And  garlanded  with  poppies  bright, 
Who  still  on  Dian's  festal  day- 
Through  Sestos  wound  in  long  array, 
Till  through  her  temple's  portico 
A  line  of  light  they  seemed  to  flow  ! 
Or  else,  what  time  the  silent  deep 
Beneath  the  star-light  sunk  to  sleep, 
While  youth  and  happiness  too  pure 
The  garish  daybeams  to  endure 
Danced  on  the  sands,  or  struck  the  lyre 
To  songs  such  hours  alone  inspire. 
Solemn  or  gay,  Halcyone, 
None  honoured  was,  or  loved,  like  thee  ! 
But  never  in  Diana's  fane 
Shall  thy  sweet  voice  be  heard  again, 
And  the  last  prints  thy  light  feet  traced 
The  wave  for  ever  hath  effaced  ! 
Our  lives  are  footprints  on  a  shore 
Which  the  dark  tide  of  time  rolls  o'er 

And  blots  them  out  for  evermore  ! 
***** 

Retreating  slow,  the  shades  of  night 

Still  overhung  the  sky, 
When  sadly  to  the  ear  was  borne 

An  ancient  melody — 
A  funeral  chaunt  that  ne'er  is  sung 
Save  when  it  wails  the  fair  and  young  ! 

Seen  dimly  through  the  morning  mist, 

A  long,  long  train  draws  near, 
And  in  the  midst  a  lovely  form 

Low  pillowed  on  a  bier. 
The  roses  in  her  rich  dark  locks 

Unfaded  shall  remain, 
The  spotless  vestments  which  she  wears 

Will  never  know  a  stain. 
'Tis  theirs,  unsullied  by  decay, 
Transient  as  light  to  pass  away 
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From  Earth ;  the  funeral  pyre  alone 
Claims  them,  eternally  its  own  ! 
Silent  awhile,  the  death-song  ceased, 
Waiting  the  kindling  bf  the  East ; 
But  when  the  first  faint  gleam  of  red 

Did  in  the  heavens  appear, 
'  Hasten, '  the  choral  voices  said, 

'  Eos  herself  draws  near  ; 
She  comes  to  steal  the  lovely  maid  away 
And  add  her  blushes  to  the  opening  day  ! 
We  yield  her  !     On  the  sacred  pile 

We  rest  our  burden  fair, 
Breathe  forth,  propitious  at  our  call, 

Ye  deities  of  air, 
Kindle  the  seeds  of  fire,  make  no  delay 
For  Eos  comes,  the  twilight  fades  away ! ' 

Who  'mid  all  that  mournful  train 

Bears  a  heart  most  rent  with  pain  ? 

'Tis  he  who  with  averted  eyes 

To  the  pyre  the  torch  applies — 

Phanias !  thy  Halcyone 

Was  but  lent ;  the  lustres  three 

She  passed  on  earth  for  thy  delight 

Were  part  of  an  existence  bright, 

The  severed  portions  of  a  chain 

Which  death  shall  reunite  again 

In  glorious  continuity. 

Three  golden  links  were  given  to  thee  ; 

To  Eos  now  resign  the  rest, 

Those  whom  she  claims  are  early  blest. 

Swiftly  the  flames  glance  forth  and  spread, 
As  eager  to  embrace  the  dead ; 
But  swifter,  darting  through  the  clouds, 
The  eagle  comes  ;  her  breast  he  shrouds 
With  the  broad  aegis  of  his  plumes. 
In  vain,  the  element  consumes, 
At  once  resistless  in  its  force, 
The  living  bird  and  lifeless  corse  ! 
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For  both  the  recompense  shall  be 

A  never-dying  memory ! 

Pure  was  the  spirit  which  could  share 

The  feelings  of  the  child  of  air, 

Who  from  the  pine-tree's  top  was  hurled, 

The  noblest  eagle  in  the  world ! 

Hail,  sacred  bird,  to  Zeus  dear, 

Be  to  his  throne  for  ever  near  ! 

Thy  monument  in  Sestos  stands, 

And  deepest  reverence  there  commands, 

'Tis  for  our  barques  a  landmark  true, 

Even  now  its  pillars  meet  my  view  ; 

The  marble  sparkles  in  the  sun, 

Our  haven 's  reached,  my  tale  is  done  ! 

On  the  stately  towers  of  Sestos 
The  beams  of  Hesper  shine, 

And  now  we  moor  within  her  port, 
Just  at  the  day's  decline 

Hail  to  thee,  ancient  city  ! 

Renowned  in  tale  and  song  ; 
The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  wreath 

Alike  to  thee  belong ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE    EARTH'S    JOURNEY. 

While  the  Earth  performs  her  circle, 

We,  enclosed  in  ambient  air, 
Hear  the  storms  of  winter  hnrtle, 

Breathe  the  gales  of  summer  fair. 

Nothing  but  the  changing  season 

Whispers  of  the  lightning  speed 
With  which  we  hurry  to  the  centre, 

And  again  as  swift  recede  ! 

Nothing  alters  to  astound  us 

As  we  urge  bur  rapid  flight ; 
All  above,  beneath,  around  us, 

With  us  darts  through  depth  and  height  ! 

For  the  perishable  Being, 

Heaven  in  mercy  spreads  a  veil ; 
But  th'  immortal  Spirit  seeing 

Its  Creator  God  must  hail ! 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  with  the  re- 
mark, but  certainly  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  also  of  its  possessing 
perceptions  distinct  from  those  conveyed  by  the  facul- 
ties of  the  body,  that  it  is  enabled  to  take  cognisance 
of  circumstances  to  which  the  latter  is  subjected  of 
which  it  is  itself  unconscious,  and  the  knowledge  of 
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which  it  would  be  physically  unable  to  support.  The 
revolutions  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  are  accomplished,  are  ever-recurring 
instances  of  this  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  for 
an  instant  on  that  greatest  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on 
man — an  intelligent  spirit — without  feeling  that  we 
have  continually  fallen  short  both  in  the  appreciation 
and  application  of  this  precious  endowment.  Even  in 
a  work  so  trivial  as  the  present,  on  reconsideration 
these  errors  are  painfully  manifest  to  me  ;  and  I  would, 
if  possible,  in  some  measure  redeem  them  by  recording 
my  conviction,  tested  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life, 
and  gathering  strength  as  its  conclusion  approaches — 
that,  next  to  the  love  of  (rod,  the  chief  sources  of 
happiness  are  the  love  of  kindred  and  the  love  of 
Nature. 
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NOTES   TO  'A  TALE   OE  SESTOS.' 

In  an  ancient  translation  of  Tiling  into  English,  by  Philemon  Hol- 
land, M.D.,  published  in  ]  601  ;  the  tradition  on  which  the  '  tale '  is 
founded  is  given  as  follows :  — '  There  happened  a  marvellous  exam- 
ple, about  the  citie  Sestos,  of  an  eagle,  for  which  in  those  parts 
there  goeth  a  great  name  of  an  eagle,  and  highly  is  she  honored  there. 
A  young  maiden  had  brought  up  a  young  eagle  by  hand.  The  eagle 
again,  to  requite  her  kindness,  would  first,  when  she  was  but  little,  flie 
abroad  a-birding,  and  ever  bring  part  of  that  she  had  gotten  unto  her 
said  nurse.  In  processe  of  time,  being  grown  bigger  and  stronger,  would 
set  upon  wild  beasts  also  in  the  forest,  and  furnish  her  young  mistress 
with  store  of  venison.  At  length  it  fortuned  that  the  damosell  died,  and 
when  her  funeral  fire  was  set  a-burning,  the  eagle  flew  into  the  midst  of 
it,  and  there  was  consumed  into  ashes  with  the  corpse  of  the  said  virgine. 
Eor  which  cause,  and  in  memorial  hereof,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  and 
the  parts  there  adjoining  erected  in  that  very  place  a  stately  monument, 
such  as  they  call  Heroum,  dedicated  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Virgine,  for  that  the  eagle  is  a  bird  consecrated  unto  that  god.' — 
Book  x.  c.  iii. 

Where  Athos  flings  its  shadow  darJc. 

Mount  Athos,  in  Macedonia,  isr  so  high  that  it  overshadows  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighty-four  miles,  or,  according  to 
modern  calculation,  eight  leagues. — Lempriebe. 

The  lightning  spares  the  bird  to  Zeus  dear. 

Men  say  that  of  all  living  fowls  the  eagle  only  is  not  smitten  nor 
killed  by  lightning. — TUny,  b.  x.  c.  iii. 

Across  its  waves  soft  Asian  echoes  float. 

In  the  Hellespont  the  space  is  not  above  875  paces  from  land  to 
land. — TUny. 

■  On  Abydos'  wooded  shore. 

Betwixt  Sestos  and  Madytus  in  the  Chersonesus  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
coast  towards  the  sea  from  Abydos  is  rough  and  woody. — Herodotus, 
b.  vii.  c.  xxxiii. 

Garlanded  with  poppies. 

The  poppy  and  ditany  were  sacred  to  Diana. 
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The  spotless  vestments. 

The  dead  body  was  frequently  clothed  in  a  white  garment,  and  be- 
decked with  chaplets  of  flowers.  The  pile  was  lighted  by  some  of  the 
dead  person's  nearest  relatives  or  friends,  who  made  prayers  and  vows 
to  the  winds  to  assist  the  flames  that  the  body  might  be  quickly  con- 
sumed to  ashes. — Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  c.  vi. 

For  Eos  comes. 

It  was  among  the  loveliest  customs  of  the  ancients  to  bury  their 
young  at  morning  twilight ;  for  as  they  strove  to  give  the  softest  inter- 
pretation to  death,  so  they  imagined  that  Aurora  (called  Eos  by  the 
Greeks),  who  loved  the  young,  had  stolen  them  to  her  embrace. — Last 
Days  of  Pompeii. 

Its  pillars  met  my  view. 

Pillars  of  stone  were  very  anciently  used  as  ornaments  for  sepulchres, 
and  frequently  contained  inscriptions. — Potter's 


'  Heliodora's  Garland'  has  been  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Mel  eager, 
by  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  into  English  poetry  so  exquisite  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  it  can  be  more  beautiful  in  the  original ;  and  the 
same  taste,  mingled  with  deeper  feeling,  is  manifested  in  a  joint  trans- 
lation by  William  Hay  and  '  Christopher  North '  of  '  Heliodora's  Epi- 
taph.' 
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